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WILLIAM PITT FESSENDEN. 
[Communicated by Capt. Geo, Henry PreBie, U.S.N.] 


THE subject of this biographic sketch was descended from Nicholas Fes- 
senden, who was born in England 1651 (?), and came to New-England 
_ previous to 1674. In the early colonial times the name was variously writ- 

’ ten—Phisenden, Fishenden, Fessington, Fezington, &c. 

JOHN FESSENDEN, the first of the name who came to America, was 
among the earliest settlers of Cambridge, Mass., and was admitted a free- 
man, 1640-41. According to a MS. of the Rev. Thos. Shepard, of Cam- 
bridge, now in the library of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, 
he received the confession of “Goodman Fessington, Jan. 8, 1640,” and ad- 
mitted him to church membership. Nicholas, the ancestor of William Pitt, was 
his nephew and heir. Savage says, Nicholas “came over in 1674, perhaps 
with his wife Margaret, to inherit his uncle’s estate.” According to another 
account, John emigrated from the county of Kent, to Cambridge, in 1636, 
accompanied by his wife Jane, nephew Nicholas, and niece Hannah, and 
died Dec. 28, 1666, constituting his nephew Nicholas and niece Hannah his 


a _ heirs. His widow, Jane, died Jan. 13, 1682, aged 80, without issue. By 


still another account, Nicholas came to this country when a small boy to 
live with his uncle, which is probably correct, and whose heir all accounts 
agree he was. His sister Hannah (ante, vol. xvii. page 304) was married,. 
first, to John Sewall, of Newbury, Oct. 28, 1674, and second, to Jacob 
Toppan. She was a native of Canterbury, as appears by her gravestone in 
York, Me., viz.: “ Here lyes ye body of Mrs. Hannah Toppan born at Canter- 
bury England 1649. married in N. England to Mr. John Sewall and after 
his decease to Mr Jacob Toppan both of Newbury. dec’d April 4. 1723.” 
NicHoLas' FEessENDEN, the American ancestor of all the existing families 
of the name on this continent, after the decease of his uncle John, continued 
to reside in Cambridge, and was married in 1672-3, to Margaret, or Mary, 
Cheney, who died Dec. 10,1717, in the 62d year of her age. By her he had 
fourteen children, viz.:—1. Jane, 1674; 2. Hannah, 1676, both of whom died 
in infancy; 3. John, 1677; 4. Nicholas, 1680; 5. Thomas, 1682, d. an infant; 
6. Thomas, 1684; 7. Margaret, 1687, d. unmar.; 8. Jane, 1688, mar. 
Sam’l Windship, high sheriff of Middlesex, 1712; 9. Mary, 1689, mar. 
Joshua Parker, 1712; 10. William, b.1694; 11. Joseph, 1697, mar. Mind- 
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well Oldham, 1733; 12. Benjamin, Jan. 30,1701; 13. Hannah, mar. John 
Chipman, of Sandwich; 14. Eben.* 

Benjamin the 12th child, born 1701, went to Sandwich, Mass., and is 
ancestor of the Fessendens in that quarter. The Maine Fessendens are 
descended from William the tenth child of Nicholas, born in Cambridge, 
1694, who owned a farm and was by trade a tanner, and who married Mar- 
tha Wyeth in 1716, by whom he had eleven chileren. 

Witi1am’ Fessenven ( William,’ Nicholas’ ), the eldest son of the first 
William, and grandson of Nicholas, was born in Cambridge, on the family 
seat near Harvard University, Dec., 1715, and was graduated at Harvard 
College, 1737. He was a schoolmaster, and was licensed to preach, but did 
not follow the vocation. He was married to Mary Palmer, Mar. 31, 1740, by 
whom he had six children. He instructed a public school in Cambridge, and 
died of apoplexy at the age of thirty-three, leaving a widow and three 
children, viz.: two sons and a daughter, of whom the Rev. William Fessen- 
den was the eldest. 

Rey. Witi1am* Fessenpen ( William® William’), born Nov. 3, 1747, 
O. S., was the grandfather of the subject of this memoir. He was gradu- 
ated at Harvard College in 1768 ; taught a public school in Topsfield, Mass., 
one year, then studied divinity, and was settled as the first minister of the 
First Parish in Fryeburg, Me., Oct. 11,1775. He was a man of sterling 
qualities, an earnest and devout man, distinguished for his philanthropy and 
hospitality, and died deeply lamented. He was twice married: 1st, to Sarah 
Reed, of Dunbarton, N. H., in 1771, who with her one child died the follow- 
ing year. In August, 1774, he was married, 2d, to Sarah Clements, of Haver- 
hill, N. H., the wise and genial woman who long survived him, and was the 
mother of nine children. She died in Portland in 1836, at the house of her 
son, having attained the ripe age of 83 years, and survived her husband 
more than thirty years. 

Samuel Fessenden, the fifth child of Rev. William‘ and Sarah (Clements) 
Fessenden, was born in Fryeburg, Maine, July 16, 1784, and named for his 
maternal grandfather, Samuel Clements. His early education was at Frye- 
burg Academy. After entering Dartmouth College, he pursued the same 
occupation in Paris, Me., and Boscawen, N. H., to help out the means of 
finishing his college course, and took his degree with high reputation as a 
scholar, in 1806. 

He passed his legal studies under the direction of the Hon. Judah Dana, 
of Fryeburg, and was admitted to the bar in 1809. He first established 
himself in New Gloucester, but in. 1822 removed to Portland, where he 
formed a connection in business with Thomas Amory Deblois (ante, vol. xxii. 
p- 199), which was continued until 1854, when the partnership was dissolved 
in order that he might take his son Daniel W. into business with him. 
The new firm continued until 1861, when, advanced in years, and with the 
honors and burdens of more than fifty years of professional life upon him, 
and with the respect of the community, he retired from all active duty in 
his profession to the repose of private life, and died in Portland, March 
19, 1869, aged 84 years and 8 months, preceding his distinguished son to 
the grave only about six months. 

Samuel Fessenden in early life, by a course of general classical reading, 


* May 28,1705. Peter Town constituted Nicholas Fessenden, Senior, one of the over- 
seers of his will, and attached to it the following memorandum before signing :—* It is my 
desire, my dear wife do let Mr. Nicholas Fessenden, schoolmaster, have five pounds as 
a token of my respect to him, unless my wife shall want it for her own comfort— 
she to be the judge.’ 
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stored his mind with a copious knowledge. His standing in college was 
among the best scholars, a rank he sustained in after life. In 1828, he was 
elected a member of the Maine Historical Society; and in 1846, Bowdoin 
College conferred upon him the degree of doctor of laws. In 1828, on the 
death of President Tyler, of Dartmouth College, he was spoken of as pre- 
sident of that institution, but his aversion to changing his mode of life sus- 
pended further effort. He early took a deep interest in the political affairs 
of the country, as his father, who had represented the town in the general 
court of Massachusetts, had before him. Both were strong and undeviating 
federalists of the Washington and Hamilton school. 

Samuel Fessenden was the representative of New-Gloucester in the gen- 
eral court of Massachusetts in 1814, ’15, and ’16, and a senator from the 
county, in 1818 and *19; advocating throughout with great power the prin- 
ciples of the federal party. The last year of his senatorship, the district 
of Maine swung from her ancient moorings by the side of the old common- 
wealth of Massachusetts into independent life. In 1825 and ’26, he repre- 
sented Portland in the legislature of the new State. After that he became 
engrossed in his law business to the exclusion of every thing else. 

His commanding figure; his full, round voice ; his emphatic and graceful 
elocution ; his powers, physical and mental, peculiarly qualified him for a pro- 
minent position in a deliberative assembly. He distinguished himself so 
much in the legislature that, in 1818, he was elected major general of the 
10th division of the militia of Massachusetts—a commission he continued to 
hold under the separate organization of Maine for fourteen years, and 
which fairly entitled him to the title of “ General,” by which he was com- 
monly known. 

General Fessenden followed the federal party into its various changes; 
to national republican under John Quincy Adams, and to whig, when Clay 
led off the party. In 1841, General Fessenden was the candidate of the 
anti-slavery party for governor of the state. 

Probably no lawyer in Maine ever argued so many cases to a jury as 
General Fessenden, and perhaps none tried more important questions of law 
before the court. Certainly none was more successful in civil or criminal 
practice. For over half a century in active practice, in the courts of Cum- 
berland, he was, for many years, the acknowledged head and Nestor of the 
bar, which has always been famous for its canal ability. Perhaps General 
Fessenden’s closest competitor for many years, was the late Simon Green- 
leaf, the distinguished author of the Treatise on Evidence, whose authority 
is accepted wherever the English language is spoken, or the common law 
recognized. In fidelity to the interests of his clients, General Fessenden 
probably never had his superior. In criminal trials his devotion was absolute ; 
and we have it from his own declaration, that he never defended a person 
whom he believed to be guilty of the offence with which he was charged, 
and that indeed he had never been consulted by any such. 

Dec. 16, 1813, Mr. Fessenden was married to Deborah Chandler, of New- 
Gloucester, who through her grandmother was a direct descendant from 
Governor Winslow, by whom he had eleven children. 

He was the author of two orations, delivered when a young man, and 
of a treatise on the Institution, Duties and Importance of Juries. <A 
genial man, the frosts of age failed to chill the enthusiasm of his early 
youth. He was a sincere christian, and a gentleman of the old school; 
stately, kindly in preseifte, liberal to the poor, and an indulgent parent. 
The purest sources of his enjoyment and the best influences of his life, he 
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found in the domestic circle. Of his children—viz.: nine sons and two 
daughters—five of the sons were educated at Bowdoin College, and three 
at Dartmouth; four were educated to the law; three studied medicine, and 
one theology. Three have been members of congress, viz.:— William Pitt, 
Samuel Clement, and Thomas A. D. 

Wictiam Pitt FEssenpDeEw, the eldest son of General Samuel Fessenden, 
was born in Boscawen, N. H., within a few miles of the birth place of 
Daniel Webster, October 6, 1806—the same year that his father was grad- 
uated from Dartmouth College. His mother, whose maiden name was Greene, 
and a native of Boscawen, was an attendant upon the services of the Episco- 
pal Church, and later in life became a*communicant of that Church. Her 
infant was accordingly baptized agreeably to the forms of that Church, 
and Daniel Webster, who had taught in the Fryeburg academy, and an ac- 
quaintance of the Fessendens, was its godfather. Mr. Webster, in 1852, 
when, he was a candidate for president before the whig national convention, 
complained, that many years before he had ridden twenty miles over 
the snow, on a cold winter day, at the request of his friend, General 
Fessenden, to attend the christening of his son, and now that son (Wm. Pitt) 
was steadily voting against him in the convention. During the period of 
childhood, young Pitt received the assiduous and affectionate care of his 
father and step-mother. Inheriting, in no small degree, his father’s mental 
qualities as a scholar, lawyer and legislator, he was especially remarkable for 
his ready sarcasm and wit. Endowed with a fine, nervous temperament, and 
studious beyond his years, he entered Bowdoin College before he had at- 
tained the age of thirteen, and graduated with high honors in 1823, before 
he was quite seventeen. Such precocity has had few parallels—one is that 
of Edward Everett; another, that of the Great Premier of England, then in 
the height of his power, for whom he was named. “The Hon. James Brooks, 
who at the time was a political opponent, speaking of these early years in 
his eulogy before congress, said :—“ Mr. Fessenden was my friend, associate, 
room-mate and bed-fellow, in early boyhood. I grew up with him in the 
town of Lewiston, then a comparatively small and unknown village in Maine, 
on the Androscoggin river, on the frontier of civilization, but now a large 
and populous manufacturing town. He was a teacher of the village school 
there, while I was a boy in a country store, acting as a clerk in the estab- 
lishment. He was a student in Bowdoin College, and sent forth to teach 
in the then small village of Lewiston, where there were but very few 
inhabitants, and those struggling with the forest and the field, and but little 
given to literature. He was some few years older than I, but we were 
almost the only persons in that village who were devoted to literary pur- 
suits. Hence our companionship was constant. * * * We studied many 
books together; some of them not now well known: such as Bigland’s His- 
tory of the World, Rollin’s Ancient History, then Russell’s Modern Europe, 
or Plutarch’s Lives; and we read through and through the village library, 
which was deemed magnificent, with its forty or fifty volumes.” 

On leaving college young Pitt studied, under the supervision of his father, 
the profession of law with the Hon. Charles S. Daveis, of Portland, one of 
the best read lawyers of the Cumberland bar, whose kind and able counsel, 
and peculiar line of chancery practice, cultivated and developed that activity 
of mind and skill, and readiness in equity pleading, and those brilliant powers 
that carried him with undeviating step, to the head pf the bar of Maine, and 
to the leadership in the senate of the United States, and would have given 
him the highest seat on the bench of the supreme court of the State, had he 
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been willing to sacrifice the noble aspirations of the political life into which 
he indeed had been unwillingly drawn, for the quiet and solid rewards of 
judicial office. 

After spending four years in.the study of law, he was admitted to the bar 
at the age of twenty-one, and on commencing practice modestly sought the 
quiet little village of Bridgeton, Me. After two years practice there, he re- 
moved, in 1829, to the larger field of Portland, and joined his father and Mr. 
Deblois in their extensive practice; bringing to it a ready furnished mind, 
a keen intellect, and a certain self-possession which gave him a position far 
in advance of the young practitioners who were his contemporaries. Find- 
ing three able lawyers too much for one office, he sought for a short time his 
fortune in Bangor. From thence he was drawn, in 1832, and finally and 
permanently established himself in Portland, which thenceforth was the scene 
of his professional and political triumphs. In the year last named, he entered 
into law partnership with the Hon. William Willis, and the firm continued 
for twenty years to do a successful business. It was during this period 
that Mr. Fessenden acquired his highest reputation at the bar; and it may 
be said that for clearness of statement, keenness of analysis and closeness of 
logic, no member of the profession in Maine was his stperior. He was con- 
cise and direct in his argument, which seldom exceeded three-fourths of an 
hour, and while exciting the attention of the court was perfectly level to 
the comprehension of the jury. He was an able and forcible advocate. 
Occasionally he was employed to argue cases in the supreme court of the 
United States, in which his triumph was no less signal than in his own 
State. During this period he attracted great attention in legal circles by 
his argument before the supreme court, by which he succeeded in reversing 
a decision of Judge Story relative to the responsibility of an innocent owner 
of real estate sold at auction, by frauds committed without his knowledge, 
by the auctioneer. His argument in this, as on all forensic occasions, was 
remarkable for its logical force and legal acuteness. 

Immediately on his return to Portland, Mr. Fessenden was elected to 
various city offices,and in 1832, at the age of twenty-five years, having 
already been offered and declined the whig nomination to congress, he was 
elected to represent the city of Portland in the State legislature, and was 
chosen a member of the convention which nominated Henry Clay for presi- 
dent. These were the first steps in his political career. He entered the 
legislature as its youngest member, but at once attracted marked attention, 
and was straightway its leader, distinguishing himself both as an orator and 
legislator. It foreshadowed the later bearing of his mind toward questions 
of finance, that his principal speech was made upon the United States bank. 
Declining a re-election and all office, he devoted himself from 1832 to 1839 
exclusively to the practice of his profession as a counsellor and advocate. 
In 1838, he declined a second time to become a candidate for congress. 

In 1839, he consented to sit again in the State legislature, and though an 
uncompromising whig, while the legislature was strongly democratic, he 
was made chairman of the judicary committee, and president of the special 
commission to revise and codify the statutes of the State. If there are any 
other instances in our history where a young man has, before reaching his 
thirty-fourth year, twice refused to go to congress, while yet consenting to 
sit in the State legislature, we are not acquainted with them. Whether 
this reluctance arose from a too modest estimate of his actual powers, a dis- 
taste for public life, or from a desire to make fuller preparation for the 
national arena on which he was to enter, he could not long withhold his 

Vou. XXV. 10* 
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presence from the federal capitol. In 1840, he was nominated for congress 
in the exciting Harrison campaign by tlie whigs of Cumberland district, 
and, running far ahead of his party, was elected. He distinguished himself 
in the current debates of the period, making important speeches on the bank- 
rupt bill, which threw him into successful debate with Caleb Cushing, and 
on the loan bill and army appropriation bill, taking ground against the re- 
duction of the army. THe was re-nominated at the end of his term, but the 
political arena did not suit his taste, and he resolutely declined, preferring to 
return to the practice of his profession. Yet two years after, in 1845, to 
secure the passage of certain local measures in which his constituents were 
interested, he consented to sit in the Maine legislature. Altogether he was 
elected to represent the city of Portland six years in that body, viz. :—1882, 
"BY, °45, 46, 53 and ’54. In 1843, he received the vote of his party in the 
legislature, for the senate of the United States, as he did again in 1845, while 
amember. In 1858, Bowdoin College conferred upon him the degree of 
doctor of laws, and the same honor was conferred by Harvard University in 
1864. In 1848, he supported the claims of his godfather, Mr. Webster, in 
the whig convention which nominated General Taylor. 

In 1850, he accepted the nomination and was elected to congress, but his 
seat, through an error in the returns, was given to his competitor. Mr. F. 
refused to contest the case before congress, apparently from a principle which 
had marked his previous course—that he would not ask for office, much less 
contend for it. In 1852, he opposed the platform, but supported in the whig 
convention the nomination of General Scott for president, in obedience to 
the wishes of his State, and steadily voted against Daniel Webster. 

In 1853, having again consented to serve Portland in the State legislature, 
he received the votes of the senate of that body for United States senator. 
The house of representatives by four votes failed to concur, and no senator 
‘was chosen. He was, however, chosen by the legislature member of a 
commission to negotiate the purchase of the Massachusetts lands lying in Maine. 

In the succeeding year (1854), the Kansas-Nebraska bill having arisen, 
‘the free-soil democrats voted with the whigs and elected Mr. Fessenden on 
the first ballot to his chief and permanent sphere of usefulness, the United 
States senate. This coalition of free-soil democrats and old-line whigs in- 
augurated the formation of the republican party in Maine, of the necessity of 
which Senator Fessenden was one of the most conspicuous and powerful 
advocates. 

He took his seat in the senate, Feb. 23, 1854, and a week afterward, on 
the night of the 3d of March, delivered a speech of electrical effect against 
the passage of the Kansas-Nebraska bill, which immediately lifted him into 
national fame.’ He was re-elected to the senate in 1859, without the for- 
mality of a previous nomination, and again in 1864. He was fifteen years 
in the senate uninterruptedly, save from June, 1864, to March, 1865, when 
he consented to hold, through the darkest hours of our finance, the office of 
secretary of the treasury. On the resignation of Mr. Chase, Mr. Fessenden 
was very solicitous for the appointment of somebody who, by his reputation 
and financial skill, would at once command the public confidence and pre- 
serve the credit of the government, and went to the president to talk to him 
about it. To his great surprise the president told him he had concluded to 
nominate William Pitt Fessenden, of Maine. Mr. Fessenden protested 
against the nomination and refused the office, pleading physical inability 


1 A Southerner, who listened to this speech in the senate, exclaimed in the midst of it, 
** Why, what a man is this! all his guns are double-shotted.” 
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as well as want of confidence in his fitness for the place; but Mr. Lincoln 
assured him that he had the confidence of the capitalists of the country, and 
that in fact he had already sent his nomination to the senate, and it would be 
confirmed before he could reach his seat. Such an appeal could not be 
resisted, and he accepted with the conditions that he was to serve only until 
a fit man could be found for the place. A newspaper writer has said:— 


“Mr, Chase, while our armies were struggling in the agonies of the conflict from the 
Wilderness to Richmond, and when gold had risen from 9)*to 180, and was threatening 
to rise to 280, having resigned, Mr. Fessenden caught the falling standard with true 
political courage, and held it until the surrender of the rebel armies. He took charge at 
a time when it was too late to change policies and impossible to reform them. Nevertheless 
he stopped the issues of greenbacks, which had fallen to 40 cents on the dollar. He held 
the office disinterestedly to prevent the loss of confidence from embarrassing the govern- 
ment, and, as soon as the fearful crisis had passed, resigned his portfolio and returned to 
the senate to which he was re-elected.” To the writer of this sketch he once said :—* I 
took the office reluctantly and as a matter of duty, and vacated it just as soon as I could.” 


The first six years of his service in the senate he was a member of the 
committee on finance, and in his later terms was the chairman of that com- 
mittee. He was also a member of the library committee, and one of the 
regents of the Smithsonian Institution. He was also chairman of the joint 
special committee on reconstruction, and prepared its report, which in point 
of ability has been called the great work of his life. 

When the secession movement rose to its height in 1861, he was chosen 
a member of the famous peace congress, and used his influence to avert the 
horrors of civil war. Finding the southern states determined and immoy- 
able in their purpose to sever their connection with the Union, he promptly 
declared for coercive measures. During the long years of bloodshed which 
followed, he supported Mr. Lincoln’s administration by his votes, his speeches, 
and his writings, and last, but not least, gave his four sons to the army, one 
of whom lost his life and another a limb, in consequence of wounds received 
in battle. 

The latest and most prominent act of his senatorial and public life was the 
stand he took against the impeachment of President Johnson. He looked 
at the question as a lawyer and jurist, and consequently his votes were 
governed, not by personal feelings, nor by considerations of -a political or 
party nature, but by the law and the evidence which as a juror and trier of 
the cause he was called to pass upon. It was the sharpest test, perhaps, 
that any public man has been subjected to in this generation, and he met it 
unflinchingly, 

The temporary loss of popularity with his party which followed his vote 
in this trial was regained before his death, when considerate men came to 
appreciate the pure motives that dictated and vindicated his action. No 
charge of corrnpt motives was ever made against him in this or any other 
matter, and the only motives whicle his bitterest enemies assigned to him 
in this case are not entitled to serious consideration. “ Results will tell,” 
said Mr. Fessenden, “whether I am right or wrong. Meanwhile I am here 
on my conscience and my oath; and if my constituents doubt my motives 
or distrust my judgment, they must send some one else to fill my place.” 

In this he illustrated his great characteristic—fearless individuality. He 
went with his party when he thought it was right, and nothing on earth 
could induce him to go with his party when he thought it was wrong. His 
aim was to do right. 

He never sought the popularity that floats merely upon the passing breeze. 
Like Lord Mansfield he was not indifferent to his standing in the popular 
opinion, and like him coveted the applause that follows, not that which is 
run after. 
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On his return to Portland at the close of the session, he made a masterly 
speech to his constituents in the city-hall, which was packed to overflowing, 
and sent the audience away convinced that he had voted out of his true and 
honest convictions. If they had been disappointed in his vote, they were 
not disappointed in the man of their choice. 

In his personal manner and bearing Mr. Fessenden was the trimmest 
figure in the senate. He sat in his seat or walked at pleasure, with his 
hands behind his back, up and down the floor behind the seats. His fami- 
liarity with the position gave him a light and easy grace and dignity of man- 
ner, as if he were born and bred to the place. He was of medium height : that 
is to say, about five feet nine inches, though looking taller ; frail in person, and 
erect as a plummet line. His head was high, clear cut, and expanding about 
the forehead and crown. His clear grey eyes looked out over finely drawn 
features that were changed to the public never a line’s breadth by ill health 
or emotion. The expression was something hard and set, but without any- 
thing saturnine or cynical. It was the expression of a fair, just man, with- 
out hates or enmities, but drawing the reins of the world a little too closely 
to the limits of his passionless individuality." In the senate he had nota 
touch of the mellow, captivating qualities of fancy or imagination to com- 
mend his address to popular approbation, and yet for ten years it was hardly 
disputed that he drew the firmest rein in it on the affairs of that body. He 
was always on the alert, speaking often but not at great length. One who 
had only seen him in public but had never spoken to him, said he impressed 
him like a man who moved through the world in a Scotch mist, ready to chill 
to the bone those he did not care for. 

In personal affairs he had a first-rate heart under his vest, much kinder 
than the public suspected; but having no patience for humbug and no 
tolerance for bores, he acquired a reputation for brusqueness and petulance 
wholly undeserved. He deemed his time too valuable to be wasted on 
dunces and office-beggars. Those who knew him in private found him a 
most genial and delightful character, full of kindliness, wit, and good nature. 
To the kindness and gentleness of his inner nature, let the gratitude and 
love of hundreds of his humble friends, whose lowly estate made their friend- 
ship more dear in his eyes than the smiles and flattery of the wealthy and 
famous, testify. No man was ever more sincerely lamented than he has 
been by those who really and truly knew him, and his friendship was the 
more precious that it was known to so few. The man who would go to a 
vine which had been planted by dear, déad hands, and caress its blossoms 
till his eyes grew dewy with remembrance, no matter what his worldly ex- 
terior, could not have a cold, unsympathizing heart. In the happy phrase 
of Shakspeare :— ‘ 

“He was ascholar, and aripe and good one, 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken and persuading ; 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not; 
But to those that sought him, 

Sweet as summer.” 

He had read everything notable in literature, and his sole recreations in 
his latter years were novels and whist. His somewhat severe dignity of 
countenance would relax in the private circle; anecdote and repartee flowed 
freely from his seemingly caustic lips; and he would pour out the torrents 
of his wrath and indignation at the servility, the rascality, and the timidity 


1 No one could look upon his face or mark the native dignity of his bearing—worthy of 
a Bayard or a Sidney—without feeling, as was said of the elder Pitt, that modern degen- 
eracy had not reached him. : 
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of the time-servers with whom he was brought into daily contact. Of the 
sycophancy of the politician he had no trace whatever. His character and 
his career were full of the dignity of self-respect. There was a suavity in 
his address, at times, which would have seemed impossible to those who 
knew him only on the floor of the senate as a keen and trenchant debater, 
feared by his friends and merciless to his adversaries. His character is well 
summed up in some lines attached to his name in the Memoirs of the 40th 
Congress :— 


“ Apply your eye-glass and minutely scan 

The form and features of a wondrous man— 
Sharp in his physique—you could well expect 
Sharpness and boldness in his intellect ; 
Ready in thought and irony—not wit, 
Behold in FEssENDEN our modern Pitt. 
He speaks; and steel-clad weapons from his brain 
Sweep like a tempest o’er the hills of Maine. 
Then like a storm-king, with unpitying eye, 
He views the prostrate forms around him lie. 
Cold in his temper, and of icy glow, 
He shines like his Katahdin crowned with snow; 
No smiles or blushes leave their genial trace 
Upon his_Norman, frigid, thoughtful face. 

* * * * = 


Though seeming strange, the truth must be confessed 
That fervid elements control his breast, 

Like fires which in volcanic mountains glow, 
Whose summits glisten with eternal snow.” 

His heart was as tender as a woman’s, and an appeal was never made in 
vain to the kindness which ruled his character. Once an estrangment be- 
tween him and another senator occurred on account of a few words spoken in 
debate. After a few days that senator sent him, from his desk, a note say- 
ing :—* If I have offended you I ask your forgiveness. If you have offend- 
ed me I have forgotten it.” Mr. Fessenden did not keep back his tears as 
he crossed the chamber to shake hands with his old friend, from whom he 
had been temporarily separated. Another striking example has been pub- 
lished. Mr. Fessenden once made a remark which was interpreted as an 
insult to Mr. Seward. When informed of it, and seeing such a meaning 
could be given to his words, he instantly went to Mr. Seward and said :—“ Mr. 
Seward, I have insulted you; I am sorry for it, I did not mean it.” This 
apology, so prompt, frank and perfect, so delighted Mr. Seward that, grasp- 
ing him by the hand, he exclaimed :—* God bless you, Fessenden, I wish 
you would insult me again.” 

Mr. Williams, senator from Oregon, in his eulogy before the senate, says, 
“T was a member of two committees of which Mr. Fessenden was chairman, 
and once only did his anger break out in hasty words towards me ; but in 
a few moments he came, and in the kindest and most apologetic manner 
expressed his regret at the unpleasant occurrence.” 

A newspaper writer thus describes this appearance upon the floor of 
congress :— ; 

“ When he rises to speak in the senate, he steps forward of his seat between the desks in 
front, with his spectacles thrown up on his head, his hands in his pockets, and one leg 
thrown across the other, and leaning against his desk, he begins to talk freely in a moder- 
ate tone of voice. There is no posture of the orator, no graceful gestures, no clarion voice, 
no gorgeous imagery, no startling conceptions, no brilliant periods. He is a free, easy, 
lively, clear-headed talker.” 


It is true Mr. Fessenden never spoke for effect, yet if excellence in ora- 
tory is to be determined by its instant effect, he was entitled to a high rank. 
His style was clear and close ; his reasoning concise; his language simple 
and natural; his sarcasm keen and pungent. His speeches were never 
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elaborated with a view to their appearance in print. Mr. Sumner has said 
that “nobody could match him in immediate and incisive reply.” Mr. Trum- 
bull :—* His clear intellect, quick perception, and incisive manner of speak- 
ing gave him great power in a legislative body.” Mr. Williams :—* Plain, 
simple, and unaffected in manner and habit, so he was in speech, and his 
style was as pure and transparent as the waters of a New-England brook. 
When Mr. Fessenden arose to address the senate, it will not be irreverent 
to say, that so far as the subject under discussion was concerned, he was gen- 
erally able to say—‘ Let there be light, and there was light.’ Saladin’s sword 
was not sharper than his.” Mr. Morrill, of Vermont:—*“Studious of facts, 
guilty of no nonsense, reverent to the highest principles of republican policy, 
cogent and severely logical in argument, his speeches were always a marked 
feature in any debate.” Mr. Cattell, of New Jersey :—* In the heat and fer- 
vor of off-hand debate he was without a rival in this chamber; his keen, 
sharp, incisive style, and earnest manner would sometimes wound an oppo- 
nent, but he bore malice to none.” Mr. Vickers, of Maryland :—* If true elo- 
quence consists in great will, great courage, great intellect, and the power 
that controls the judgment, then he was an orator of the first class; or if 
to be worth much, speech must begin like a river, and flow and widen and 
deepen to the end, he possessed that attribute also. It may be said of 
him, what was once remarked of a distinguished French orator, that he said 
just what he meant to say, and like an expert navigator he steered his words 
and his ideas through the shoals which beset him on every side, not only 
without going to wreck, but without ever running aground.” Mr. Lynch, 
of Maine :—* Before making a speech he thought out and thoroughly ana- 
lyzed his subject until his mind had reached a distinct conclusion by logical and 
correct methods, and then stated in the simplest language what that conclu- 
sion was, and how he had himself arrived at it. His construction of a 
speech was like the building of a Solomon’s Temple; you heard neither the 
sound of the hammer, nor saw the débris of the workman, but every stone was 
taken from the quarry ready fitted to its place, and the building rose silently 
and rapidly from foundation to capstone.” Such were the opinions of some 
of his contemporaries and associates in congress. Like expressions could be 
multiplied. 

On the morning of the 8th of September, death closed the earthly honors 
and triumphs of this truly great man, the larger portion of whose life had 
been spent in public’service. On Tuesday, August 31, he was in the street, 
and in his usual health. During the night following he experienced a pain- 
ful attack of the disease incident to the season, but was relieved and was 
considered recovering. Dangerous symptoms presented themselves .on 
Thursday, and the evening following his medical attendants became aware 
of inflammation of the bowels, which did not yield to the most active treat- 
ment, and that his life was in imminent danger. During Friday, it was 
generally believed he was dying, and the rumor went abroad by telegraph 
that he had deceased. But on Saturday and the three following days, he 
was free from pain, and exhibited so much strength that the hope of his 
recovery up to Tuesday evening steadily increased. His condition through 
the night was favorable, until about three o’clock in the morning, at which 
time, in moving himself in bed, it is believed an intestine was ruptured, and 
under the intense pain that followed, partially alleviated by opiates, he sank 
away, and expired at twenty minutes past six o’clock, Wednesday morning, 
September 8, 1869. 

The morning of his death occurred the terrible September gale of that 
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year, which swept with devastating influence over the whole of New-England 
and a greater part of the continent. Streams were flooded, bridges carried 
away, trees uprooted. The dying statesman peacefully sighed his soul away 
amidst this elemental war. The great brick house in which he lay was 
shaken by the blasts, and a favorite tree which he had planted in front of it 
was broken down by the tempest. His three surviving sons, his physicians, 
Doctors Thomas F. Perley and William Wood, and several of his near friends 
and relatives, were with him in his last moments. 

Mr. Fessenden was one of the guests so mysteriously poisoned at the 
National Hotel, Washington, in 1858, a calamity which caused great horror 
throughout the country. He never fully recovered from its effects, and it 
is believed the disease which resulted in his death had its remote origin in the 
malaria then introduced into his system. A post-mortem examination con- 
firmed all that his physician had believed. 

His funeral took place on Saturday, the 11th of September, in the First 
Parish Church (Unitarian), of which, when in Portland, he was a constant 
attendant. Public and private emblems of sorrow were apparent through- 
out the city. The impressive services in the church were conducted by 
the Rev. Mr. Bailey, the pastor, assisted by the Rev. Dr. Carruthers, who only 
a few months previously had performed similar services at the burial of 
Gen. Fessenden, the father. Members of the bar, judges and other officers 
of the courts, members of the city government, several distinguished citizens 
of Maine and other States, and his fellow citizens at large, witnessed these 
sad rites. The mourning was universal and sincere. 

On the assembling of congress, the 14th day of December, 1869. was set 
apart by both houses to commemorate the virtues and services of the 
deceased senator. On that occasion memorial addresses were delivered by 
senators Morrill and Hamlin, of Me.; Sumner, of Mass.; Trumbull, of Ill; 
Anthony, of R. I.; Williams, of Oregon; Morrill, of Vt.; Cottell, of N. J.; 
Patterson, of N. H.; Davis, of Ky.; and Vickers, of Md.; and by repre- 
sentatives Lynch, Peters and Hale, of Me.; Dawes, of Mass.; and Brooks, 
of N. Y. 

The New-York Tribune said of these eulogies and their subject :— 


‘¢ The eulogists vied with each other in their gracious tributes—in their honorable 
testimony. And yet the bounds of simple truth were not overpassed, were scarcely 
reached. Their most glowing epithets, their most sounding periods failed to give 
one that sense of Mr. fete te 8 rare nobility of nature, and intellectual supremacy 
which was caught by a single glance at his living face, so pure and so intense, so 
strong, yet so exquisitely refined. It was a face set inflexibly against all shams and 
sophisms, social, moral and political; but it was not an unbelieving face. It was 
keen and penetrant in expression, without a touch of cunning. It was marked by a 
peculiar pride, watchful but not jealous; lofty but not lordly. Much has been said 
of this characteristic pride of the great senator, but little perhaps understood. It 
was not an assumption, it was not even a habit; it was a native vital element of the 
man. It hung about him like an atmosphere, a still, cold mountain air, utterly 
without the sting of hauteur and the bluster of arrogance. You felt it without 
resenting it. It would never have prevented the unfortunate from approaching him, 
or kept a little child from his knee. It made his smile the more beautiful, made 
every indication of the inner sweetness and tenderness of his nature the more 
irresistible.” 


Better than this poor record of his triumphs, his impress is left upon the 
age. His high example of spotless integrity cannot be without its influence 
upon those who shall come after him, and repeated from generation to 
generation, will last forever. His character is worth more to his country 
than his deeds. Mr. Sumner pronounced the judgment of the senate and 
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the people when he spoke of him as of perfect integrity and austerest virtue, 
and inaccessible to the temptations which, in various forms, beset the aven- 


ues of public life. 

“ True friend, steady leader, wise counsellor, considerate patriot, devoted 
to liberty and his country” (said another paper), “he has gone to his 
reward, and the greatest of those who spoke or listened to these eulogies, 
will be fortunate indeed, if when his work below is done, he shall leave 
behind him a life as pure and useful, a character as upright and honorable, 
a record as unselfish and praiseworthy as that of William Pitt Fessenden.” 


Wirriam Pitt FessenpEN was married in Westbrook, now Deering, 
Maine, by the Rev. Ichabod Nichols, D.D., of Portland, April 25, 1832, to 
Miss Ellen Maria, youngest daughter of James and Almira (Ilsley) Deer- 
ing, and granddaughter of Nathaniel and Dorcas (Milk) Deering. Mrs. 
Fessenden died suddenky July 23, 1857. 

By this marriage he had children, viz. : 


1. James Derrtna Frssenpen, born Sept. 28, 1833; graduated at Bowdoin College, 
1852 ; married Miss Frances Cushing Greeley, Nov. 5, 1856. He entered the 
United States Army as an additional Aide de Camp, with the rank of Colonel, 
July 16, 1862—was promoted to Brigadier-General August 8, 1864, and hon- 
orably mustered out a service as a Brigadier and Brevet Major-General, Jan. 
15, 1866. 

2. Witi1am Ho arp Fessenpen, born May 5, 1835. Received the degree of LL.B., 
from Harvard Law School, 1860. Bowdoin College conferred on him the hon. 
degree of A.M., 1865. 

3. Francis FessENpEN, born March 18, 1839. Graduated at Bowdoin College, 1858. 
Married to Miss Ellen Winslow Fox, August, 1862. He entered the United States 
Army as a Captain of the 19th Regiment of Infantry, May 14, 1861. On recruit- 
ing duty, July, 1861, to Jan., 1862. Commanding company army of the Cum- 
berland to April, 1862. Engaged at the battle of Shiloh (severely wounded in 
the arm). Colonel 25th Maine Volunteers, Oct., 1862, to Jan., 1863. Com- 
manding 3d Brigade, Casey’s Division, in department at Washington, &. 
Commanding Ist Brigade Abercrombie’s Division, and engaged in the battle of 
Chantilly, Va. Colonel of 30th Maine Volunteers, and oo in the Red 
River Campaign. Commanding Regiment and engaged in the battles of Plea- 
sant Hill and Monett’s Bluff, La. en wounded and_ lost right leg). 
Brigadier-General of United States Volunteers, May, 1864. Member of Mili- 
tary Commission, Washington, D. C., and Commanding Ist Infantry Division 
Department of West Virginia to July, 1865. Commanding Ist Brigade Han- 
cock’s Corps, July, 1865. Member of the Board for examination of officers, July 
to Aug., 1865. Member of the Wirtz Military Commiss. Aug. to Oct., 1865. 
President of Court of Inquiry and of a Military Commiss. Nov., 1865, to March, 
1866. Assistant Commissioner Bureau of Refugees, Freedmen and Abandoned 
Lands, Maryland, W. Va., and the Shenandoah Valley, July to Sept., 1866. 

Brevet Major-General United States Volunteers, Nov. 19, 1865, for gallant 
and meritorious services in the field during the war. Promoted Brevet Major 
United States Army, July 6, 1864, for gallant and meritorious services at 
the battle of Shiloh, Tenn., where he was severely wounded in the arm. 
Brevet Lieut.-Colonel United States Army, July 6, 1864, for fw and 
meritorious services at Monett’s Bluff, La. Brevet Colonel and Brigadier- 
General United States Army, March 13, 1865. Brevet Major-General United 
States Army, for meritorious and gallant services during the war. Declined 
the appointment of Lieutenant-Colonel 45th Infantry August, 1866. Transfer- 
red to the 28th U.S. Infantry by the reorganization of the army. Retired on 
his own application, with the rank of Brigadier-General United States Army, 
November 1, 1866. 

4. Samve. Fessenpen, born Jan. 6, 1841; uated at Bowdoin College, 1861. 
He was mortally wounded at Bull Run, Va., Aug. 30, 1862, and died at Cen- 
treville, September 1, 1862. He was First Lieutenant in the 2d Maine Battery, 
and acting aide to Brigadier-General Z. B. Tower, when wounded. 

5. Mary Fessenpen, born June 16, 1832; died December 10, 1848. 
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A RECORD OF BIRTITS, MARRIAGES AND DEATIS IN 
PORTSMOUTII, N. 1., FROM 1706 to 1742. 


[Communicated by Col. Josovua W. Prrrce, of Portsmouth.] 


Continued from vol. xxiv. page 360. 


Rich? W hite and Hannah Barns both of Portsm® w' marry* 16 FebY 1728-9. 
Eben’ Jackson and Eliz® Acreman both of Portsm® w' marry’ 23 Feb” 
1728-9. 
Jn° Ham and Anna Searle Both of Portsm? w' marry? 7 Mar" 1728-9. 
Jn° Hartt and Abigaill Landale both of Portsm® w' marry’ y® 23 Mar. 
1728-9. 
Mary y* Daugh" of Gershom and Mary Griffith was Born 29 Dec" 1728. 
Ebenez’ Mors and Mary Peavey Both of Portsm® w' marry* 15 May 1729. 
Jn° y® Son of Tobias and Mary Langdon was born 28™ of Ap" 1729. 
Jam’ Mardin and Abagail White both of Portsm® w' marry? 4 June 1729. 
John Spinney of Kittery and Mary Waterhouse of Portsm® w' marry* 
10 July 1729. 
John y* Son of Benj® and Lydia Lewis was born 25™ July 1728. 
John y* Son of Jn°® and Sarah Collins was born y® 15" of June 1709. 
William y* Son of y* Parents above was Born 8" Sep" 1711. 
Thomas y® Son of y® Parents above was Born 8" Oct 1713. 
W™ Wentworth of Portsm® and Margery Pepperrell of Kittery w* 
marry’ 4" Sep' 1729. 
Joseph Abbitt and Mary Amoss both of Portsm® were marry 2¢ Oct. 1729. 
Benj" Rust and Margrett Sherburn both of Portsm? w' marry* 13 Oct. 
1729. 
Tho* Huff of Arundell and Hephsibah Banfill of Portsm® w' marry? y* 8 
No. 1729. 
George Seward and Margarett Pendexter both of Portsm® w* marry? 13 
Nov’ 1729. 
Sam! Barns and Eliz™ Melcher both of Portsm® w' marry? 25" Nov" 1729. 
Benj" Cowell and Eliz" Nelson both of Portsm® w* marry? 27" Nov" 1729. 
Jn° Marden Jun‘ and Shuah Sherburn both of Portsm® w' marry* y® 11 
Dec™ 1729. ‘ 
Nathan! Sherburn and Sarah Sherburn both of Portsm® w' marry* 5" 
Feb” 1729-30. ; 
George Bryant of New Castle and Jemima Jewell now Resident in 
Portsm® w’ marry* 19 feb. 1729-30. 
Jn° Taylor of Milton and Eliz™ Rogers of Portsm® w' marry 9 Ap‘ 1730.. 
Jn° Dummer Esq’ of Newbury and Eliz™ Penhallow of Portsm® w' mar- 
ry’ y® of June 1730. 
Nath! Gerrish of Berwick and Lydiah Peirce of Portsm® wt marry’ y® 24 
July 1730. 
. ; ed Reed of Berwick and Rebeckah Clark of Portsm® w' marry 24 
ep* 1730. 
Tho’ ffollett born in Jersie in Great Brittain and Susannah Coolbroth of 
Portsm® w' marry? the 1 Oct* 1730. 
‘ Hoply Ayers of Portsm® and Mary ffrost of N.-Castle w' marry’ 4" of 
ct’ 1730. 


Vout. XXV. 11 
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James Turner of Kingsbury in Summerset in Great Brittain and Mary 
Mills of Portsm® w' marry4 3¢ No. 1730. 

John Peirce of Portsm? and Sarah Adams of Kittery w' marry‘ y* 12% 
Nov* 1730. 

Andrew Tomb of Somersetsheire of the Town of Minehead in Great Brit- 
tain and Eliz® Shackford of Portsm® w" marry* y* 12" of Nov’ 1730. 

John Manon of Boston and Mary Haly of y* same town w' marry* 29% 
Dec® 1730. 

Edward y* son of Tho* and Alice Edmonds was born the 2¢ of Noy’ 1722. 

Mary y® Daugh’ of Tho* and Alice Edmonds was born y* 23 of Nov. 1724. 

Alice y® Daugh' of Tho* and Alice Edmunds was born y* 31 of March 1727. 

Hannah y* Daugh’ of Tho* and Alice Edmunds was born y* 17" of Apr! 
1729. 

Tho* Blackle of Staverton in Devonshire In Great Brittain and Mary 
Blackston of Dover w' marry* y* 14" of Jan’ 1730-1. 

Sam! Lear and Mary Lucy Both of Portsm® were marry’ y* 224 Jan’ 
1730-1. 

Thomas Welch of Dunjarvin in y* County of Waterford in Ireland and 
Olive Cam of Kittery in y* Prov® of Maine w' marry’, 

John Cochran of y® Parish of Dunbo in Londonderry in y* Kingdom of 
Ireland and Issabella Smith of y* same place w’ marry* 20" of feb” 1730-1. 

Elizabeth y® Daughter of Jn° and Joanna Pray was born Nov‘ 21" 1714. 

Hannah y* Daughter of Joseph and Hannah Hilton was born Aug* 11" 
1710. 

David Morrison of Waterford in Ireland and Susanna Macpheden of 
Portsm® were marry* 23 March 1730-1. 

Jn° Jones and Anna Whiden both of Portsm® w* marry? y® 22¢ Apr! 1731. 

David M*Mullon of Armagh in y* county of Armagh in Ireland and 
Ellebseth Witing of Marblehead in N-Engl* w' marry* y* 12" of Apr' 1731. 

Jn° Norris and Sarah Roberts of Portsm® w' marry? 10" of May 1731. 

Robert Trigs and Sarah Layton Both of Portsm® w' marry? 12" May 1731. 

Rich* Priest of Clovelly in Devonshire in great Brittain and Cuarity Quick 
of Portsm® w* marry* y*® 24% May 1731. : 

John y* son of Geo: and Eliz” Tomson was born 13" of July 1718. 

George y* son of Geo. and Eliz™ Tomson was born y* 4" of March 1722-3. 

Samuel y* son of Geo. and Eliz Tomson was born y* 15" of Sep’ 1727. 

Richard y* son of Geo. and Eliz™ Tomson was born y* 224 of Dec’ 1730. 

Tho* Hart and Eliz™ Cotton both of Portsm® w' marry? 15" July 1731. 

Sarah y® Daughter of John and Sarah Peirce was born July 24° 1731. 

John Cotton and Mary Togood both of Portsm® w* marry* Aug. y® 4" 1731. 

Jn° Sherburn and Elioner Mendum both of Portsm® w' marry‘ Aug*' y* 5" 
1731. 

Jn° Stoneman of Topsom in Devonshire in great Brittain and Mary 
Banfield of Portsm® w* marry’ 20% of Sep‘ 1731. 

Benj" Miller Jun’ and Eliz™ Denett both of Portsm® w* marry? 23¢ Sep* 
1731. 

Noah Akerman y* son of Benj" and Mary Akerman was born Nov" 29" 
1730. 

John Snell and Sarah Catu both of Portsm? was marry‘ y* 7" Oct. 1731. 

Edmund M°bride of Danfenihana in y* county of Delegalle in Ireland and 
Sarah Dentt widow of Portsm® w' marry? 28" Oct* 1731. 

Jn° Martyn and Agnes Lang both of Portsm® w' marry’ Noy" 25® 1731. 

W™ Lang and Lucy Bennett both of Portsm® were marry’ y* 19" Dec’ 1731. 
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Nathan" Jones of Portsm® and Joanna Hutchins of Kittery w’ marry? 234 
of Dec’ 1731. 
Water Melony of Waterford in Ireland and Hannah Roe of Portsm® were 
marry* 2¢ Jan’ 1731-2. 
John Shackford Jun’ and Catharine Dennet both of Portsm® w' marry* 
20™ Jan’ 1731-2. 
Mark Pitman of Portsm® and Sarah Mogridge of Kittery w’ marry* 29% 
Feb’ 1731-2. 
4 Tho® Packer and Rebeckah Wentworth Both of Portsm® w’ marry‘ Jan’ 
2° 1728-9. 
Tho* y* son of Tho* and Rebeckah Packer was born Apr’ 16" 1731. 
Mehetable y* Daughter of Tho’ and Alice Edmunds was born 26" of 
Sept 1731. 
Reuben Snell and Sarah Barns both of Portsm® w' marry‘ y* 6" of Apr" 
1732. 
W™ Toby and Deborah Lucy both of Portsm® were mary? 9® of Apr" 1732. 
W™ Barns and Eliz™ Roe both of Portsm? w marry* 9" of Apr" 1732. 
Benj" Abbitt of Portsm® and Eliz™ Cauley of Stratham w* marry‘ y* 25 
July 1732. 
Timothy y* son of Tim’ and Sarah Batt was born Apr' y® 34 1731. 
Mary y° Daughter of Ellis and Mary Husk was born y* 6" of Octob" 1722. 
Ann y* Daughter of Ellis and Mary Husk was born y* 25" of Apr" 1723. 
John y* son of Ellis and Mary Husk was born y* 8" of July 1724. 
Jeremyah Holmes and Sarah Sherburn both of Portsm® w' marry? y* 7® 
of Sep‘ 1732. 
Josh. Bruster of Portsm® and Margaret Tomson sometime of Colerain in 
Ireland w’ marry* 12" Sept 1722. 
David Gammon and Eliz™ Barns Both of Portsm® w’ marry? 26" of Oct* 
1732. . 
“an Noble of Portsm® and Mary Glass of N-Castle w" marry* 29" of 
et® 1732. 
Abr. Bartlet and Mary Amos both of Portsm® w' marry y* 12" of Nov" 
1732. 
Michael Abbitt and Eliz™ Brown Both of Portsm® w* marry’ 26" of 
Nov’ 1732. 
vee Wells and Mehitable Lebby both of Portsm® w* marry? Jan’ y* 
1732-3. 
Tho* Trude in Parish of Tiverton in y* county of Devonsh* in Great 
Brittain and Anna Mills of Portsm® w* marry? 14" Dec* 1732. 
Theod* Atkinson Esq. and Mad. Hannah Plaisted both of Portsm® w* 
marry y* 4" of Sep* 1732. ' 
George Church of Rumford in the county of Essex in Great Brittain and 
Mary Stevens of Portsm® w* marry? 26" Dec™ 1732. 
Mark Nelson and Eliz Man widow both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 28% 
Dec™ 1732. 
Sam! Jackson of Portsm® and Mary Hill of Kittery were marry* 11” 
Jan’ 1732. 
Joseph Moulton and Sarah Sherburn both of Portsm® w’ marry‘ y* 7® of 
Jan? 1732-3. 
Edmund Webber and Deborah Percher of Portsm® w’ marry? 12" Jan” 
1732-3. 
Josh. Tomas Born at Kittery and Pricilla Langmaid of Portsm® w' marry* 
25" Feb’ 1732-3. 


i 
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Peter Gillyard of Garnsey and Ann Roberts of Newca’ w' marry? 7® 
March 1732-3. 

Ebenez' Seaward of Portsm® and Mary Henderson of Dover w* marry* 
y® 15 of Mar® 1732-3. 

David Beverland of Colerain in y* county of Londonderry and Alice 
Rickett of Bellemenah in y* county of Antrim in Ireland were marry y® 
5" of April 1733. 

Joseph Welch formerly of Ipswitch and Sarah Shackford born at New- 
ington w' marry? 8™ Apr! 1733. 

Rowland Green of Portsm® and Eliz Hale of Dover w* marry‘ y® 6" of 
May 1733. 

W™ Cate and Eliz™ Cotton w' marry? y® 27" of Dec" 1722. 

Margaret y® Daughter of W™ and Eliz™ Cate was born 29™ Sept 1723. 

Eliz* y® Daughter of W™ and Eliz Cate was born y® 4" of Apr' 1725. 

Solomon y* son of W™ and Eliz™ Cate was born y* 12" of Nov" 1727. 

Sam! Lang and Hannah Tout both of Portsm® were marry* 28" of June 
1733. 

John Melcher and Mary Mons Both of Portsm? w* marry‘ 1 July 1733. 

James Hale and Hannah Mathews both of Portsm® were marry* 16" 
July 1733. 

Ephraim Holmes and Betty Libby both of Portsm® w* marry* y* 19® 
July 1733. 

Rich* Stacy born at Exeter in N-England and Elizabeth Sutton of 
Portsm® w* marry* y* 9" of Aug‘ 1733. 

Peter Simpson of London In the Parish of Sn* Clements Dean in Great 
Brittain and Sarah Duley of Portsm® w' marry* Sept y® 6* 1733. 

Stephen Wisdom of Limbrick in y* kingdom of Ireland and Sarah Thom- 
son near Coldrain of y* same kingdom w' marry“ Sep‘ 17" 1733. 

Robert Drought of Kings county in Ireland and Eliz™ Hinds of Portsm? 
w' marry? 8 Oct 1733. 

Moses Welch Jun’ of Portsm® and Mary Grover of Kittery w" marry4 
11" Oct* 1733. 

‘ Alexand™ Lucy and Hannah Sherbun both of Portsm® w' marry? 14" of 
et? 1733. 

Tobias Lear of Portsm® and Eliz™ Hale of Exeter w' marry’ y* 13" of 
Dec* 1733. 

Jno Almary and Love Cutt. 

Josiah Avlon of Stratham and Lydia Noble of Portsm? w' marry? 11" 
Nov’ 1733. 

Tho* Quint of Newington and Margaret Phickett of Portm® w' marry* 

-y® 6" of Dec™ 1733. 

Edw‘ Gale of Waterford in Ireland and Mary Arrixson of Portsm? w' 
marry? y* 9" of Dec" 1733. 

* Benj" Jackson and Abigail Phickett both of Portsm® w" marry? Jan’ 1* 
1733-4. 

Geo. Peirce and Mary Hunking both of Portsm? w" marry y* 10% Jan” 
1733-4. 

Thom* Clark and Sarah Seward both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 27" of 
Jan’ 1733-4. 

Simeon y* son of Benj* and Mary Acreman was born y* 29" of Nov" 1732. 

Nathaniel Rand of Rye and Mary Noble of Portsm® w’ marry‘ y* 24" of 
eb” 1733-4. 
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John Dering of Kittery and Anna Dunn born at Boston w’ marry* y* 7” 
of March 1733-4. 

George Gilbertson of Colrain in Ireland and Dorothy Hill of Portsm® 
w* marry® y® 14" of March 1733 -4. 

Jn? Newmarch and Eliz Alcock both of Portsm® w' marry? 29" of May 
1726. 

Mary y* Daughter of Jn® and Eliz Newmarch was born y* 16" of Nov‘ 
1727. 

John y* son of Jn° and Eliz Newmarch was born y* 234 of Aug* 1730. 

Eliz™ y* Daughter of Jn° and Eliz Newmarch was born 10% of Dec* 
1731. 

Easter y° Daughter of Jn° and Eliz Newmarch was born y* 24" of feb” 
1733-4. 

Ezekiel Gummer of Gosper and Hannah Williams of Portsm® w* marry* 
y® 25" of July 1734. 

Zachariah ffoss of N-Castle and Sarah Waterhouse of Portsm® w* marry* 
20" Aug 1734. 

Sam! Sherburn and-Catharine Sherburn both of Portsm® w marry? 25* 
of Aug' 1734. 

Joseph Moody born at Salisbury and Eliz Decker of Portsm® w* marry* 
y* 19" of Sept 1734. 

Edward Man and Alice Mardin both of Portsm® w' marry’ y* 26" of 
Sept 1734. 

Sam! Wells of ‘Portsm® and Priscilla Dows of Rye w" marry* y* 10 of 
Oct" 1734. 

John Smith Jun’ of Berwick and Eliz” Libby of Portsm® w' marry? 26" 
Nov’ 1734. 

Isaac Trickey of Newington and Elizabeth Wells of Portsm® w* married 
y® 24" of Oct" 1754. 

Joseph Dennet and Sarah Low both of Portsm® w’ marry! 6 of Nov’ 1734. 

John Holmes and Eloner ffoss both of Portsm® were marry’ y® 5" of 
Dec" 1734. 

Luke Mills of Northampton in Virginia and Hannah Lang of Portsm® w* 
marry* y° 5 of Dec" 1734. 

John Banfill of Portsm? and Mary Lear of N-Castle w’ marry* 12% of 
Dec" 1734. 

Joseph Lang and Eliner Jackson both of Portsm® w' marry y® 25" of 
Dec™ 1734. 

Joseph Gunnison of Kittery in y* county of York and Margaret Nelson 
of Portsm® w* marry* y® 26" of Dec" 1734. 

Mary y* Daughter of Joseph and Sarah Welch was born y* 26" of Jan” 
1733-4. . 

Benj" Welch and Hannah Lebby Both of Portsm® were marry’ 30% of 
Jan’ 1734-5. 

Mary y° Daughter of Gershom and Mary Griffith was born y* 30" of 
Dec™ 1728. , 

Elizabeth y* Daught of Gershom and Mary Griffith was born y* 30" of 
March 1731. 

Caleb y® son of Gershom and Mary Griffith was born 24 March 1732-3. 

W™ Sheaff y* son of Gershom and Mary Griffith was born y* 16™ of 
Dec" 1734. 

John y* son of Tho" and Rebeckah Packer was born y*® 14" of Oct’ 1734. 

Isaac Miller Born at Binderus in y* Parish of Dunbo in the County of 

Vou. XXV. 11* 
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Derby in Ireland and Jane Ross of y* same Kingdom w* marry* y* 10 of 
April 1734. 

John Calwel born in Clough in y* County of Antrim in y* kingdom of 
Treland and Isabel Wasson of y* same County w* marry* 20" of March 
1734-5. 

Sam" Cutt y* son of John and Eliz Cutt both of Portsm® was born y° 
12" of Jan’ 1713-14. 

Mathew Livermore born at Watertown in y* County of Mid in Mass" 
Bay and Mary Rogers of Portsm® w’ marry‘ y* 24 of Aug* 1733. 

Elizabeth y* Daughter of’ Mathew and Mary Livermore was born at 
Portsm® 14" of March 1734-5 and dyed y° 2° day of April following. 

Stacy Dalling y* son of Tho* and Eliz™ Dalling of Portsm® was born y* 
27" of Sep* 1710. 

Sam Dalling y® son of Tho* and Eliz™ Dalling was born y* 28" of Apr! 
1712. 

Edw? Brook of Ramsgate In y* Parish of Sn‘ Lawrance in Great Brittain 
and Catharine Toby of Portsm® were marry‘ y® 17" of April 1735. 

Thom* Harwood of Chatham in y* County of Kent In Great Brittain and 
Elizabeth Hull of Portsm® w' marry“ y*® 18 of April 1735. 

Jonathan Polly and Dorcas Richards both of Portsm® w' marry? y* 4" of 
May 1735. 

Joseph Waterhouse of Portsm® and Mary Lebby born at Kittery were 
marry‘ y® 12" of June 1735. 

Hannah y* Daughter of John Woodin of London In Great Brittain and 
Easter his wife of Portsm? in New Hampshire was Born y* 18" day of 
Jan’ 1724-5. 

Mary y® Daughter of y* above s* John and Easter Woodin was born y* 
224 day of March 1726-7. 

John Greely and Esther Woodin both of Portsm® w* marry y* 

John y* son of John and Easter Greely was born y* 22¢ of Sep‘ 1732. 

George Horn of Dover and Mary Odiorn widow of Portsm® w* marry* 
y® 24" of June 1735. 

Benj" Holmes and Elizab™ Bushby both of Portsm® w* marry‘ y* 24" of 
Aug* 1735. 

Joseph Field of Newcastle and Mary Roberts of Portsm® w* marry’ y* 5 
Oct. 1735. 

Peter Cow of Saint Peters in y* Island of Jersey and Mary Long were 
marry? y® 4" of Nov" 1735. 

Lydia y*® Daughter of John and Sarah Peirce was born y* 30 of Oct* 
1735. 

Richard Stacy and Hannah Langmaid both of Portsm® w' marry y* 4" 
of March 1735-6. 

Mark Mons and Jane Wallis both of Portsm® w' marry’ y® 12" of March 
1735-6. 

Nath! Sevey and Elinor Tripp Both of Portsm® were marry‘ y* 18" of 
March 1735-6. ° 

Moses Dow born at Rowly and Sarah Phillips born at Ipswith now both 
of Portsm® w' marry‘ 19% of March 1735-6. 

Eliz* and Isaac Libby son and Daughter of Isaac Lebby and Mary his 
wife was born Sep‘ y* 5” 1730. 

Aster Libby son of Isaac Lebby and Mary his Wife was born Apr' y* 5 
1728. 

[To be continued.] 
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JUDGES OF PROBATE, COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX, MASS. 
1692-1871. 


[Communicated by Hon. Witt1AM A. RICHARDSON. ] 
I nAVE collected some information about each of these judges, which I 


will furnish at some future time, and hope the publication of this list may call 
out, in the meantime, information which I have not yet been able to obtain. 





1. James Russe tt, of Charlestown, was appointed June 18, 1692. 

2. Joun Leverett, of Cambridge, was appointed October 23, 1702; 
graduated at Harvard College in 1680. 

3. Francis Foxcrort,’ of Cambridge, was appointed July 8, 1708 ; con- 
tinued in office, with all other civil officers of the government, by 
proclamation of Governor Burgess, on his accession to the chief 
magistracy November 9, 1715, and re-appointed Dec. 9, 1715. 

4, JonaTHAaN Remineton, of Cambridge, appointed September 30, 1725, 
re-appointed July 3, 1729, and July 9, 1731; graduated at Harvard 
in 1696. 

5. Samvuet Danrortn, of Cambridge, appointed December 20, 1745, 
re-appointed Nov. 20, 1761; graduated at Harvard in 1715. 

6. Jonun Winturop, of Cambridge, appointed September 6, 1775 ; grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1732. 

7. Oxiver Prescott,’ of Groton, appointed between June 10 and 
September 1, 1779, and on the adoption of the constitution of 
the State, re-appointed March 27, 1781; graduated at Harvard in 
1750. 

8. James Prescott, of Groton, appointed February 1, 1805; graduated 
at Harvard in 1788. 

9. Samuet P. P. Fay, of Cambridge, appointed May 9, 1821; graduated 
at Harvard in 1798. 

10. Wirriam A. Ricnarpson, of Lowell (now of Cambridge), was ap- 
pointed Judge of Probate April 7, 1856, and re-appointed “ Judge of 
Probate and Insolvency” May 13, 1858, on the passage of the act 
consolidating the offices of “Judge of Probate” and “Judge of Insol- 
vency,” which went into operation July 1st of that year; graduated 
at Harvard in 1843. 


1 In Mr. Washburn’s Judicial History of Massachusetts, the Francis Foxcroft who grad- 
uated at Harvard in 1712, is referred toas the Judge of Probate for Middlesex county. But 
this must be an error, as Judge Foxcroft was appointed in 1708, about the time of the 
graduate’s entering coilege, and held the office till September 30, 1725, when he asked to be 
dismissed on account of his ‘‘ advanced age and great infirmities of body,” at the time when 
ent ——- = about thirty-two years of age. The judge of probate was father of the 

uate of 1712. 

2 Upon the death of Judge Winthrop in 1779, the council, on the 10th day of June, of 
that year, proceeded to ballot for a judge in his place. The whole number of votes given 
in was fourteen, “ the greater part of which was for EpMunD TRowBRIDGE, Esq.” This is 
the only case of balloting which I have found. Upon the council’s records there is no 
indication whether he accepted or declined the appointment. His name docs not appear 
upon any of the records in the probate office, and it is evident that he never acted. No 
court seems to have been held after the death of Judge Winthrop, till September 1, 1779, 
when OLIVER PREscoTT’s name appears as judge. I can find no nomination of Judge 
Prescott on the council’s records, and no commission of his appointment, till March 27, 
1781, when, upon the adoption of the constitution of the commonwealth, and the re-appoint- 
ment of all civil officers of the government, he was appointed and commissioned. He had 
held the office previously since Sept. 1, 1779, and was no doubt appointed just before that 
date. There is a hiatus in the records of appointments at the state-house about that time, 
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NOTES ON EARLY SHIP-BUILDING IN MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by Capt. Gzorcz Henry Preste, U.S.N.] 


Continued from vol. xxv. page 21. 


Scrtvuate.—The first person who conducted the business of Ship- 
building in Scituate harbor with spirit was William James. He com- 
menced about 1646, and dug a dock, into which his vessels were launched, 
and which continues to bear his name. After him Job Otis conducted the 
business of building and navigation on the same spot, and continued it till 
after 1700. There is a ship-yard on the North River just above the bridge 
on the Plymouth road, which has been improved as such since 1699, when 
it was first occupied by Daniel Turner for that purpose. A few rods below 
is a ship-yard first improved by the Barstows in 1690. At the distance of 
two miles nearly from the North River bridge is the ancient Warton ship- 
yard, used by that family in 1660, and subsequently by the Stetsons, Dela- 
nos, and Fosters. Here the largest ships have been built, and more in 
number than at any other station on the river. A half mile below is the 
ancient ship-yard of Job Randall, used by him about 1690. At Hobart’s 
landing vessels were built by Samuel House as early as 1650, and soon 
after by Thomas Nichols; then by Israel Hobart in 1677. Here the ship 
Columbia, which gave name to Columbia River on the west coast of the 
United States, was built. Many of the whale ships which have been employed 
the last century by the people of New-Bedford and Nantucket were 
built in Scituate harbor. In 1812, William Delano built a merchantman 
of nearly 500 tons. 

The North River was celebrated for its ship-building in the early annals 
of the colonies, and held its ascendancy until about thirty years since. It 
has been famous for its education of shipwrights, who have emigrated 
and established their business along the whole coast, from New-York to 
Maine." 

Ipswich AND Essex.—March 19, 1668. “One acre of ground near 
Mr. Cogswell’s farm was granted to the inhabitants of Ipswich for a yard 
to build vessels, for the use of the inhabitants, and to employ workmen to 
that end.” This land was in Chebacco.” 

March 20, 1734. Thomas Lord was granted land near William Hunt’s, 
on the south side of the river, for a ship-yard. There is a tradition that the 
first square-sterned vessel built in Ipswich, was built on Treadwell’s Island, 
one hundred and fifty years since. 

1676. Edward Randolph, writing home to England, mentions Ipswich 
as a place of ship-building. 

Previous to 1820, nothing but pink-stern boats were made,’ and took the 
name of Chebacco boats, from being built in the parish of that name in Ips- 
wich, now the town of Essex. Tradition says the first Chebacco boat was 
built by a Burnham in the garret of an ancient house, and that the garret 
window had to be cut away before they could launch her. An aged man, 
Parker Burnham, says that he distinctly remembers hearing, when a child, 


1 Deane’s History of Scituate, 1831. 
* Felt’s History of Ipswich, p. 99, and Crowell’s History of Essex, p. 61. 
3 Felt’s History of Rowiah, Salem and Hamilton, 1834, pp. 99, 100 
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about 1770, his grandfather, then very aged, relate this fact to his father. 
This grandparent was born about 1690. He had probably himself received 
the fact from parental or ancestral lips. Another part of the traditional 
account of this first boat is, that the summer after she was built, a man and 
boy (Burnham, of course, as she was built by one of that name), went in 
her to Dameris cove, about one hundred and twenty miles, for a fare of fish.’ 

It was not until the early part of the nineteenth century that ship-build- 
ing began to be of any considerable importance in Chebacco or Essex. Even 
then it was confined almost entirely to the construction of “standing room,” 
“ pink-stern ” boats of 10 or 12 tons burthen. These Chebacco boats had 
two masts but no bowsprits. They were decked over, with the exception of 
a space in the middle, where were two rooms across the boat nearly to the 
sides, for the crew to stand while fishing. In rough weather these rooms 
were covered with hatches. The deck had no railing. The stern was sharp 
like the bow.” 

The building-yards were then for the most part near the dwellings of the 
builders, in some instances not more than twenty feet from the front door, 
and some of the yards were more than a mile from the river. The vessels 
when completed were loaded on two pair of wheels, with string pieces one on 
each side to keep them steady and upright. When hauled to the launching 
place the wheels were run into the river until the vessel was water-borne, and 
then she unloaded herself. The largest vessel hauled and launched in this 
way was one of fifty-five tons. These yards were gradually given up as 
the demand for larger vessels increased, and “boat haulings” went out of 
vogue about 1835. 

The last pink-stern vessel was one of 35 tons, built in 1844 by Ebenezer 
Burnham. 

The first square-stern vessel was built by Parker Burnham, Ist. The 
largest vessel ever built in Essex, was the ship Ann Maria of 510 tons, in 
1842. In 1856-7, Aaron Burnham, 2d, built twenty-two vessels in twenty- 
two months. The shortest time in which a vessel was entirely built, was 
one month.* 

Rowtey.—Ship-building was first carried on in Rowley by Duncan 
Stewart and Sons, who came from Newbury to Rowley as early as 1680, 
and perhaps sooner. This Duncan Stewart died in 1717, at the age of one 
hundred years. Previous to his death, he and his sons sold out all their in- 
terest in the ship-yard, stock, tools, &c., to one Edward Saunders, a young 
man of Scituate. He carried on the business many years, married in Row- 
ley, and had six sons, most of whom were brought up to the business of 
ship-building. Of late years but few vessels have been built in the place, 
and these have been mostly small fishing-craft of from 30 to 50 tons bur- 
then ; and most of them have been built near the residence of the under- 
takers, and, when finished, drawn to the river, a distance of about a mile on 
an average. The largest vessel ever built in the place, that was drawn by 
oxen, was one of ninety tons, built by Capt. Nathaniel Perley upon Rowley 
Common, and near his dwelling-house. This vessel was drawn a distance of 
one mile and a half to the river, by more than one hundred yoke of oxen. She 
was called the “ Country’s Wonder,” and was the largest vessel known to 
have been built in the county at so great a distance from the water.‘ 


GLovcester.—A current tradition of Gloucester, Mass., relates to the 


1 Felt’s Ipswich, &c., p. 345. 3 Crowell’s History of Essex. 
2 Crowell’s History of Essex, 1868, pp. 61-2. 4 Gage’s History of, Rowley, 1840. 
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origin of the schooner, and abundant evidence, of both positive and negative 
kind, confirms the story. Dr. Moses Prince, brother of the annalist, writ- 
ing from Gloucester Sept. 25, 1721, says: “ Went to see Capt. Robinson's 
lady, &c. This gentleman was the first contriver of schooners, and built 
the first of that sort about eight years ago; and the use that is now made of 
them, being so much known, has convinced the world of their conveniency 
beyond other vessels, and shows how mankind is obliged to this gentleman 
for this knowledge.” Cotton Tufts, Esq., visiting Gloucester in 1790, 
writes, Sept. 8: “I was informed that the kind of vessels called ‘schooners’ 
derived their name from this circumstance: viz., Mr. Andrew Robinson, of 
that place, constructed a vessel which he masted and rigged in the same man- 
ner as schooners are at this day; on her going off the stocks and passing 
into the water a bystander cried out ‘ Oh how she scoons.’* Robinson instant- 
ly replied: a scooner let her be! From which time, vessels thus masted 
and rigged have gone by the name of ‘Schooner, before which vessels of 
this description were not known in Europe or America. This account is 
confirmed by a great number of persons in Gloucester.” 

The strongest negative evidence corroborates these statements. No 
marine dictionary, no commercial record, no merchant’s inventory, of a date 
prior to 1713, containing the word ‘ schooner’ has yet been found.? In the 
ten years immediately preceding 1713, more than 30 sloops were built in 
Gloucester, but no schooner. The first mention of a vessel of this name 
in the town records occurs in 1716, when a new ‘‘schooner ” belonging to 
the town was cast away on the Isle of Sables. Among the effects of Na- 
thaniel Parsons, who deceased 1722, was the “scooner” Prudent Abigail, 
valued £180; “scooner” Sea Flower, £83; “scooner” Willing Mind, £50. 
On the inventory of Capt. Bearnsley Perkins, of Ipswich, 1721, is a “ skooner,” 
£200; small ditto, £22. The next year appears on the inventory of Capt. 
Stacy, of Marblehead, a “skooner” called the Indian King, £250. The 
earliest mention of a schooner found in the Boston papers is the schooner 
Return, June, 1718. 

Tradition points to a spot on the wharf of Messrs. Lane, Warton & Sons, 
then owned by Capt. Robinson, as the place where the first “scooner” 
was launched in 1714. The name given to her was meant at first, probably, 
to be her own particular appellation ; but after she was masted and rigged 
in a peculiar manner, which was soon adopted by others, she became the 
type of a class and the designation passed from a proprietary to a common 
use.* It is nearly certain that before Capt. Robinson’s time, no vessel was 
known to carry two trapeziform sails suspended by gaffs, and stretched out 
below by booms. 

Douxsury.—Mr. Thomas Prince, it is related, established the first yard 
for building vessels in Duxbury about one hundred and fifty years ago 
(1719). The first vessel raised was a sloop, and it was constructed mostly 
of wild cherry, which was considerably used at the time and found to be 
very durable. Ralph Chapman, a ship carpenter, was in Duxbury as early as 
1640. 

PiymovutH.—In 1779, a packet ship was built in Plymouth for Congress, 
by Mr. John Peck, who was at that time much celebrated for his skill a 


1“ To scon, v.a. To make flat stones, &c. skip along the surface of the water.”— 
Clydes. Toscony.a. To skip, as above applied to flat bodies. Isl. Skunda Skynda 
festinare. Supplement to Jamieson’s Etyml. Dictionary of the Scotch Language. 

2 History of Gloucester, pp. 251-53. 3 History of Gloucester. 

4 History of Gloucester. 5 Winsor’s History of Duzbury, 1849, pp. 67 and 349. 
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a marine architect. The ship was called the “Mercury,” and, commanded 
by Capt. Simeon Sampson, was employed to carry public despatches to our 
minister in France.” 

According to Clark’s Naval History of the United States, Mr. Peck was 
authorized, Dec. 11, 1776, by the government of Massachusetts, to build an 
armed vessel of 16 guns on a new construction, which proved one of the 
_ most elegant models ever built. This was probably the brig Hazard, built 
at Boston, which was of a peculiar model. She had a short but brilliant 
career, and took many prizes, some of them valuable. One of them was 
the British brig Active, of 18 guns, taken after a sharp action of thirty-five 
minutes. She was one of the unfortunate Penobscot expedition, and in 
August, 1779, was burnt by the crew, to prevent her falling into the hands 
of the enemy. She was called, by some, “ Peck’s Folly.” 

New-Beprorp.—In 1767, the first ship ever launched in New-Bedford, 
was built under some button-wood trees near to where Hazard’s wharf now 
is. Her name was the “ Dartmouth,” and she belonged to Francis Rotch. 
The first voyage she made was to London with a cargo of whale oil, and 
while going out of the bay she struck upon a ledge of rocks, but was not mate- 
rially injured. The Darimouth was one of the vessels that carried the tea 
into Boston harbor which: was thrown overboard.” 

The ship “ Rebecca,” Joseph Hersey, master, is said to have been the 
first American whaler that doubled Cape Horn and obtained a cargo of oil 
in the Pacific Ocean. She was owned. by Joseph Russell & Sons, and Cor- 
nelius Howland. She sailed from New-Bedford Sept. 28, 1791, and re- 
turned Feb. 23, 1793, with a full cargo of oil. 

The Rebecca was built in New-Bedford by George Claghorn (who was 
also tlre builder of the frigate Constitution), and was launched March, 1785. 
A handsome figure-head had been made in Philadelphia for the Rebecca, 
and was placed upon her previous to launching, but there being considerable 
objection made to it on the part of members of the society of Friends,.of 
which the owners were members, it was removed. A mock funeral was 
held over it by a few gay young men, and it was buried in the sand upon 
the shore. Although the Rebecca was only 175 tons, she was considered a 
very large vessel, and was visited as an object of wonder. She was —s 
lost, on her homeward passage from Liv erpool, in 1803-4—supposed to 
have foundered in a severe gale. 

Various attempts was made to counteract ship-building in the province. 
Oct. 19, 1724, a petition was laid before the Lords of Plantations by six- 
teen master builders, against the encouragement of ship-building in New- 
England. Of their reasons, one was, that their journeymen were drawn 
to this country ; and another, that there would not be a sufficiency of ships 
for the royal navy, in case of need. The petitioners belonged to London. 

Satem.—Among the principal ship-builders of Salem, was Enos Briggs, 
who came there in 1790. He continued the business until 1817, and built 
in Salem fifty-one vessels, with an aggregate of 11,500 tons. Among them 
was the frigate Essex, of 850 tons. In 1837, the first steamboat was built 
in Salem by Baker & Grant, for Boston people. She was launched side- 
ways from Hawkes wharf. 


Lyyn.—In 1726 a ship-yard was opened in Lynn, where wharves have 
since been built, near Liberty Square, and up to 1741 two brigs and two 


1 Thatcher’s Hist. 0 of Plymouth, ~, P 334. * Ricketson’s Hist. of New-Bedford, p. 48. 


3 Felt’s Annais, vol. i. pp. 180 and 
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schooners had been built there. It is said that before the first schooner was 
launched a great number of men and boys were employed with pails in filling 
her with water to ascertain if she was tight. Such a trialof new vessels, it is 
said, was common down to the time of the revolution, and was continued for 
several years after it.’ 

Danvers.—Dr. Calef, of Ipswich, built a ship at New-Mills, during the 
summer of 1775, and on the 5th of December of the same year, the legis- 
lature ordered, that “ Dummer Jewett, Esq., apply to Dr. Calef, of Ipswich, 
and require of him such information relative to a néw ship built by his 
direction at the New-Mills, as he can confirm when called upon on oath, 
and that he be desired to furnish them with a copy of all the papers relative 
to the matter, which he has received from the person or persons by whose 
order said vessel was purchased or built.” 

This ship which Dummer Jewett was to inquire about, was a large one of 
about 400 tons, designed for the East India trade. One Capt. Lee came 
from England to superintend her building, and to command her when fin- 
ished. The vessel was launched in the night, and it drifted to the south 
side of the river, where it lay many years and ultimately decayed. There 
have been at different times a large number of vessels built at the New- 
Mills. As many as seven have been on the stocks atone time. During the 
revolution, the Jupiter, Harlequin, Gen. Greene, and many other privateers 
and vessels of war, besides merchant vessels, were built there. Four twenty- 
gun ships were built during the revolution. The anchors for the celebrated 
frigate Essex were made at the iron works owned by Matthew Hooper, in 
1848.2 7 

Newsury AND Newsuryrort.—The first vessels built in Newbury 
were undoubtedly erected on the banks of the “river Parker,” and were 
designed for the fishing and coasting trade. At that time the channel of the 
river was much deeper than it is now, or vessels of fifty or sixty tons could not 
have “passed up safely to the doors of the inhabitants, whose habitations 
are pitched near the banks on either side.” All ship-builders and fishermen, 
during the season for business, were excused from trainings. 

In 1723, there was a ship-yard and ships were built at Thorla’s Bridge. 

In 1805, there belonged to Newburyport 41 ships, 62 brigs, 2 snows, 2 
barks, and 66 schooners besides sloops.—(Coffin’s History of Newbury.) 

I When ship-building was commenced on the Merrimack, is not certain, but in 
1680 Mr. Duncan Stewart with his sons went from Newbury to Rowley 
and built the first vessel ever constructed there. Mr. Stewart was a fine 
type of the class he represented, and lived to be 100 years old. 

In 1740, Mr. Samuel Moggaridge engaged in ship-building on the spot 
now occupied as a ship-yard by Mr. George W. Jackman. Mr. Ralph Cross, 
who removed from Ipswich, was his contemporary in the same business, and 
was succeeded by his sons Stephen and Ralph. 

In 1756, we learn from the original journal kept by Stephen Cross, that 
he, with seventeen associate ship-builders from Newbury, went to Fort 
Oswego, on Lake Ontario, under contract to build vessels there for the gov- 
ernment. They were employed for some time on the Mohawk river mak- 
ing boats in which to transport provisions to Fort Oswego, and accompa- 
nied an expedition thither, and commenced building vessels for the fleet in 
May. His sons, Stephen and Ralph Cross, built, to the order of the State 
of Massachusetts, the frigates Hancock, Boston, and Protector. 

In 1766, two years after the incorporation of the town of Newburyport, 





NY 





1 Lewis’s Annals of Lynn, 1865, p. 321. 2 Hanson’s History of Danvers. 
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an individual counted at one time seventy-two vessels in the process of con- 
struction, reaching from the “Pierce farm to Moggaridge’s Point,” and 
there was another ship-yard still higher up. One of the ship-yards was held 
by the town, and three pence a ton was charged for the privilege of build- 
ing upon it. 

‘Mr. Orlando B. Merrill built over sixty sail of vessels, among which was 
the United States brig Pickering in 1798, and the sloop of war Wasp in 
1813. Mr. Merrill is conceded to have been the first person to make a 
water-line model, on the plan now in use, in 1794; previous to that time, 
there were only skeleton models, composed of pieces showing the ribs, &c. 
of the ship. 

In 1770, an English paper reported the Newbury, Capt. Rose, from 
Newbury, in New-England, as lying at Orchard House, Blackwall, and that 
she was “a raft of timber in the form of a ship, which came from Newbury 
to soundings in twenty-six days.” She was one of three or four ships built 
in the same manner for Mr. Levi, a Jew, one of which was launched Dec. 11, 
1769, and another Oct. 9,1771. ( Coffin.) 

“Ata stated meeting of the New-York Historical Society, held at its 
rooms in the University of the city of New-York, on Tuesday evening, 
June 7, 1853, Mr. De Peyster presented the original ship-model made by 
the inventor, Orlando B. Merrill, of Belleville (now a part of Newburyport, 
where the ship-building is chiefly carried on), in 1794, now ninety-four years 
ago. The model was given to David Ogden, of New-York, Feb., 1853, who 
presented it to the New-York Historical Society.” 

Ship-building has always been and still continues to be a prominent 
branch of industry in Newburyport, and gave the town all its early reputation, 
and on it in a great measure has always depended the prosperity of the place. 
Mr. Elias Jackman was a noted ship-builder, from the year 1790 to 1833, 
and the business is continued by his descendants. The Woodell family have 
built over 150 vessels since 1763. The grandfather originated the business, 
building fifty-two within ten years, viz., 1763-1773. 

In 1813, S. Coffin built two of the Jefferson gunboats. Mr. Stephen 
Jackman constructed the first steamers built in Newburyport—the Ohio 
and the Decatur, Jr.—somewhere about 1846. 

June 1, 1798, the citizens of Newburyport proposed to build a ship for 
the United States, which was completed and launched Oct. 12, 1798, and 
named the “ Merrimac.” She was 460 tons, mounting 20 nine-pounders, 
and 8 six-pounders, and was built under the superintendence of Mr. William 
Hackett in seventy-five days—costing $46,170. A cotemporary writer 
says, “The Merrimac was the first vessel of her size furnished on loan to 
the government, and was built at much less expense than any other built 
for the government. She was in the United States service about five years, 
when she was sold in Boston for $21,154, and under the name of the Monti- 
cello, soon after wrecked on Cape Cod. 

During her career in the service she captured the brig Brilliante of 
16 guns, the Magicienne of 14 guns and 128 men, and the Phenix and 
Le Bonaparte, each 14 guns and 128 men, besides recapturing many 
American and British vessels, which had been made prizes by the French.* 

Haveruwity. This interior commercial town would scarcely be counted 
as a ship-building place, yet the record shows that this branch of industry 
has been pursued there in past times to a considerable extent. The earliest 


1 Mrs. E. V. = History of Newburyport. 
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notice of ship-building in the town is found in the Proprietors’ records, where 
Henry Springer petitions :—“ He is willing and desirous to settle in the 
town and carry on the trade of a ship carpenter if he might have suitable 
encouragement,” and prays “the grant of so much land betwixt the high- 
way and burying place and the river, or where the vessel now stands on 
the stocks, as would accommodate him for a building yard.” His petition 
was granted, provided he settled in Haverhill and carried on his trade there, 
&e. 

From the same records we learn, under date Nov. 21, 1743, that “ Ed- 
ward Flynt” had permission “to finish a vessel he had put up on the banks 
of the river near his house,” and also to put up others during the proprie- 
tors’ pleasure. In 1751, Jonathan Buck petitioned for “a ship-yard near 
the burying place,” but was refused. in the valuation of Haverhill, 1767, 
242 tons of shipping are mentioned as belonging to the place. 

Washington, in his diary under date of Nov. 4, 1789, says: “ Before 10 
I reached Exeter 14 miles distance. This is considered as the second town 
in New-Hampshire, and stands at the head of tide water of the Piscataqua 
River, but ships of 3 or 400 tons have been built at it.” “ From hence,” 
&c., “I arrived at Haverhill.” 

After the war of the revolution, ship-building, which had been almost en- 
tirely suspended during the war, was again resumed with energy. The 
long silence of the ship-yards was succeeded by the busy hum of hammer 
and axe. In this town there were two ship-yards in full operation, one of 
which was discontinued in 1800. The usual kinds of vessels, including ships, 
brigs, snows, schooners and sloops were built. Persons living in 1861, re- 
‘member when three vessels were launched in a single day in the village. 
In 1810, nine vessels were built in Haverhill, and fifty to sixty men kept 
constantly employed at the ship-yards.’ 

In 1815, the ship Thorn was launched. She had been sleeping on the 
stocks nearly all the time of the war. She was built by Mr. Goodridge below 
the bridge. After the war, the only vessels built in town, were those built 
above the bridge. Previous to the war there were three ship-yards in 
successful operation. From 1815 to 1840, the only yard was above the 
bridge and in active operation most of the time. From 1835 to 1840, five 
vessels were built by Capt. William Caldwell; the last, and the last built in 
the town, was the North Bend, measuring about 400 tons, and was launched 
Nov. 19, 1840. 

In 1828, the steamer Merrimack, Capt. William Haseltine, the first steam- 
er on the river, commenced running between Haverhill and Newburyport. 
The first trip was from Haverhill, Tuesday, April 8, 1828; fare to New- 
buryport 50 cents. She was built and mostly owned in Haverhill, and 
was fitted with a Wadsworth safety steam engine, the first one of the kind 
put in any boat. It continued running, though quite irregularly, for several 
years. 

In June, 1846, the side-wheel steamboat Lawrence, about 144 feet 
long, commenced running between that place and Haverhill. It was intend- 
ed to clear the river to allow light draft steamboats to go up to Lawrence. 
To do so, five thousand dollars were required to clear a channel through 
Mitchell’s falls, but the money was never raised, and the opening of railroads 
caused the steam navigation of the river to be abandoned.” 


1 Chase’s History of Haverhill, p. 304, 324, 334, 426, 448, 450. 
2 Ibid. pp. 483, 1510. siete taitiaianiiasiias 
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ABRAHAM SHURT AND JOHN EARTHY, 


Two Interesting Oharacters in the Early History of the State of Maine. 
Mistakes of Williamson and Others in regard to them. 


[Communicated by Joun Jounston, LL.D., of Middletown, Conn.] 


TuE English settlement of Pemaquid (now Bristol) was the first perma- 
nently established on the coast of the present State of Maine, and was 
second only to Plymouth (and perhaps not even to this) in all New-England. 

Very early in its history a man came there from Bristol, Eng., by the 
name of Abraham Shurt (sometimes written Shurd, and occasionally, Short), 
who is believed to have spent the rest of his life there, and whose history 
and character present some points of much interest. He was a man of ex- 
cellent moral character, and through a long life exerted a good influence 
among the comparatively rude people of the place; but, at the same time, 
it is very certain that much of the credit which Williamson and others have 
attributed to him, for certain specific acts, at a time of great peril, really 
belongs to another, whose name has literally disappeared from history, ex- 
cept as it is found in the original contemporaneous authorities. This man 
was John Earthy; a name quite as uncommon as that of Shurt. 

Concerning these two names, Shurt and Earthy, I may remark, that 
they are not only unusual, but so far as my own researches have extended, 
quite unknown in modern times. Considerable research has failed to bring 
to light either of them, except as referring to these identical men. 

Fortunately for us, Shurt has left some account of himself in an affidavit 
sworn to by him in Boston, Dec. 25, 1662, and put on record there.” From 
this we learn that he was then eighty years old, and that he came to Pema- 
quid in 1626, as agent for “ Alderman Aldworth and Mr. Gyles Elbridge of 
Bristol, Merchants,” and that he purchased for them the island of Monhegan 
of Abraham Jennings, a gentleman of Plymouth. 

Jennings, it is believed, never came to this country; but he had acquired 
his title to the island by gift, or perhaps by purchase, from the Council of 
Plymouth, which about this time enjoyed its highest prosperity, and exerted 
its greatest influence. 

The nearest good harbor to Monhegan, on the main land, is that of Pema- 
quid, about 14 or 15 miles distant in a north-west direction. This beautiful 
harbor is located some two or three miles from the present Pemaquid Point 
light-house, on the west side ; and was then surrounded with tall pines and 
spruces, intermingled with birch and maple, and gray and red oak. It is 
but a little distance from the line usually pursued by ships sailing along the 
coast, is easy of access, and perfectly safe at all seasons of the year. Here 
Shurt located himself, and here he is believed to have had his residence 
the remainder of his life, though we often hear of him as making excursions 
both east and west, in the prosecution of his business. Probably when his 
principals sent him over as their agent they were contemplating further 
grants from the Council of Plymouth, as one was actually made to them 


1 Report of Commissioners to investigate the Causes of the Difficulties in the County of 
Lincoln, 1811, p. 40. Will. Hist. Me., i. 563. Sullivan seems not to have been aware of 
the existence of Shurt’s affidavit, as he does not refer to it; nor indeed does he any where 
mention the name of Shurt, or allude to his transactions. 
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only a few years later, Feb. 29th, 1634. This patent was for 12,000 acres 
of land between the Damariscotta and Muscongus rivers. Possession was 
given to Shurt, as agent of Aldworth and Elbridge, according to the old 
forms, March 27th, 1630. . 

The year before Shurt’s arrival in the country (July 15th, 1625), John 
Brown, also a Bristol man, had purchased this same territory (the northern 
boundary alone being a little different) of the Indien chiefs of the place, and 
the deed signed by the Indians was acknowledged «.2fore Shurt, July 24th, 
1626. This must have been very soon after his arrival in the place, and 
plainly indicates that he was considered as endowed with some special 
authority or office, though in taking the acknowledgment he simply signed 
his name, without appending any title. It is to be noted that this was seve- 
ral years before the issuing of the Pemaquid Patent to Aldworth and 
Elbridge, and of course they had as yet no pretence to any claim or title 
whatever. 

The acknowledgment of the deed is in the usual form, now so well known, 
or there is only a slight transposition of a few words, “ Captain John Somo- 
set and Unongoit, Indian Sagamores, personally appeared before me, &c.” 
The late N. I. Bowditch, Esq., of Boston, in his work on “ Suffolk Sur- 
names,” says this is certainly the first instance of its use on this side of the 
Atlantic, and probably Shart was himself the author of it. He dedicated 
his work just named to him, and in doing so, conferred on him the title of 
“ Father of American Conveyancing.” 

Many facts of Shurt’s personal history, after he came to this country, 
are known; but our object does not require their repetition here. In his 
early acquaintance with the Indians, an incident occurred which secured for 
him their confidence and respect; and, as a result of his kind and upright 
conduct towards them, this feeling was continued to the end of his life. A 
quarrel existed between some tribes on the Penobscot and some of the tribes 
about Boston, and the wife of an Agawam chief had been taken prisoner 
with others, and carried to the east as a captive, where she was still held. 
Shurt, learning the facts in the case, by friendly negotiation with the par- 
ties, secured her release and restoration to her people and friends. The 
business was conducted in such a manner as to secure for Shurt the respect 
of both parties—the victors, as well as the captive and her friends.’ 

Shurt early established at Pemaquid a large business, considering the cir- 
cumstances of that early period, and, at times, had extensive business rela- 
tions with Boston and other English settlements to the west, and also with 
the French settlements to the eastward. Every where he maintained the 
same enviable character of an eminently honest, upright man. At the same 
time he was exceedingly modest, and even retiring in his habits; and though 
often applied to for counsel, he never aspired to be a leader, or indicated a 
desire for office. It is believed that he never was married. 

It is not known when or where he died; but there is good reason to be- 
lieve that the making of his affidavit in 1662 is the last act of his that is 
recorded. Being then eighty years of age, it is probable that he soon passed 
away. Williamson indeed three times speaks of his death, but in doing so 
shows that he is only making very poor guesses. On page 603, vol. i. of 
his History, he says, in a note, “ Abraham Shurte, Esq., died at Pemaquid, 
about 1680.” Again, on page 694 of the same volume, he says, “it is said 
he died in 1690.” This last date had been previously given as the time of 
his death on page 420. 


1 Lewis's Hist, Lynn, 75, 76, 2d edition. 
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But what evidence have we that he died soon after his making his affidavit 
in 1662? It is entirely negative. Three years after this date (1665) the 
Royal Commissioners, by order of Charles IL, visited this vicinity, and 
probably this very place. * Sept. 5th, they met at the house of John Mason, 
at Sheepscot, having previously summoned the inhabitants to appear there 
and signify their submission to the government of His Majesty. Twenty- 
nine men made their appearance, among them five from Pemaquid; but the 
name of Shurt is not on the list. This is significant, but, of course, not 
conclusive. It may be that he sympathized with the Massachusetts party, 
and chose not to identify himself with those who favored the policy of the 
British government. But nine years later, in 1674, Massachusetts sent her 
Commissioners eastward, for a similar purpose, who, in the language of the 
day, held a court at Pemaquid; and no less than sixty-five men, belonging 
to Pemaquid and vicinity, took the “oath of fidelity,’ whose names have 
been preserved; but that of Shurt is not among them.’ 

These Commissioners, at the same time, organized that part of the terri- 
tory of Sagadahoc into a county, by the name of Devon or Devonshire, 
establishing all sorts of offices pertaining to a regular government, which 
they proceeded to fill. But the name of Shurt nowhere appears. If 
living at this time, he was 92 years of age, and incapable, we may suppose, 
of holding any office, or taking any active part in the business of “ the court ;” 
but it would not excuse him from taking the oath of allegiance and fidelity. 
We therefore conclude, with much confidence, that he had died before that 
time, and perhaps very soon after his visit to Boston in 1662. But to make 
the matter still stronger, we may remark, that no mention of his name is 
made during the Indian war (king Philip’s war), which began late in 1676, 
nor during the whole time the place was under the government of the Duke 
of York; except perhaps in a single instance, which we will now proceed to 
notice. 

Governor Andros made a voyage to the eastern settlements, in the spring 
of 1688, and, through a part of it, was accompanied by Secretary Randolph, 
who, after his return to Boston, wrote to Mr. Povey, a member of the Privy 
Council, some account of his journey, and the condition of the eastern settle- 
ments as he had seen them. Being at Pemaquid, he says, “then I went to 
one Shurt, town clarke of Pemmequid, to know what leases were made lately 
and by whom, and for what quitt rent ; he told me that above 2 years agoe 
Capt. Palmer and Mr. West produced to them a commission from Col. 
Dongan, to dispose of all their land to whoever would take leases at 5 s. the 
hundred acres quitt rent, &c.” The letter is dated, Boston, June 21st, 1688.° 

Was this our friend Abraham Shurt, who made his affidavit in 1662, 
being then, as stated by himself, eighty years of age? If so, as has been 
assumed by Williamson and others, then he must have attained the age of 
106 years, and was still serving as town clerk. If we allow this to be barely 
possible, it is in the highest degree improbable. 

Unfortunately our authority does not give us the Christian name of this 
Mr. Shurt, “town clerk of Pemaquid;” but we conclude, without hesita- 
tion, it could not have been our venerable friend, Abraham. May it not 
have been a younger relative of his, who was following somewhat in his 
footsteps f 


1 Sullivan’s Hist. Me., p. 287. Williamson’s Hist. Me., i. p. 421. 
2 Records of Massachusetts, vol. v. p. 18. N.E. Hist. and Gen. Register, vol. iii. p. 243. 
3 Hutchinson’s Collections, p. 563. 
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And now a few words as to the credit given by Williamson and others to 
Abraham Shurt, which, we contend, really belongs to John Earthy. 

Down to the time of king Philip’s war, which began in 1675, no serious 
difficulty, it is believed, had ever occurred at Pemaquid or vicinity, between 
the settlers and the Indians, with whom a considerable trade was carried on. 
In the autumn of this year, some unfavorable change began to be observed in 
the disposition and conduct of the Indians, occasioned, in all probability, by 
reports that reached them of the war in which their brethren at the west 
were engaged. As the war progressed, and emissaries from the western In- 
dians began to make their appearance among these eastern tribes, the inhabi- 
tants of these parts were filled with apprehension as to their own approach- 
ing fate, if the neighboring Indians should resolve on war. As a matter of 
course, they became more jealous of their savage neighbors, and watched 
them closely to discover any signs of disaffection or bad faith. This of itself 
not a little increased the danger of collision. 

After much consultation by the authorities of the settlements at Casco 
(Portland) and on the Kennebec, it was determined, very unwisely, as it 
seems to us, to disarm all the neighboring Indians, and refuse longer to sell 
them arms and ammunition. The attempt was actually made, and some of 
the natives compelled to give up their guns; but the effect was to incur 
their deepest hatred, and oblige them to look to the French settlements at 
the east for their supply of these things, which had now become a necessity 
to them, as a means to obtain their daily food. To the people of all the 
eastern settlements it was a time of deep anxiety and peril. 

The people at the Pemaquid settlement, having always lived in peace 
with the neighboring Indians, decided to adopt a peaceful policy towards 
them, and took measures to pacify them, and if possible prevent an outbreak. 
Tn these efforts they were joined by some of the settlers on the Kennebec. 
At such a time and in such perilous circumstances, there was of course need- 
ed a wise, firm, courageous leader; one, if possible, acquainted with the In- 
dians, and respected by them, as well as by the English settlers. Fortu- 
nately, a man possessing these characteristics, in a good degree, was found 
in their midst; and our inquiry now will be to learn who this man was. 

Williamson, in his History of Maine (Vol. L., p. 626-27), without hesita- 
tion, or any qualification whatever, says the man was Abraham Shurt; 
and then proceeds, in succeeding pages, to describe his important services 
and wise efforts for the preservation of peace. In doing this, he refers to 
Sullivan’s History of the District of Maine, and Hubbard’s Indian Wars, as 
his authorities. And when we turn to the passages cited, we are surprised 
to find that the name of Shurt is not mentioned in either of them, nor in- 
deed, so far as I can find, anywhere else in either of these works! 

If we inquire concerning-the services at this time, of this agent of Pema- 
quid, whoever he was, we shall find that they were quite too laborious to be 
performed by a man ninety-four years of age, as Abraham Shurt then was, 
if living. First, in the autumn of 1675, by1 much effort, he persuaded many 
chiefs of the neighboring tribes to meet him at Pemaquid, where a treaty of 
peace was agreed to, the Indians present promising to use their influence to 
induce other tribes, not represented, to unite with them in the same agree- 
ment. 

This arrangement being concluded, he next made a winter voyage to 
Boston, but on what special business is not stated, though it is believed to 
have been on public account. Here he found that complaints had been 
made against him for selling arms and ammunition to the Indians; but being 
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well known to the authorities, he easily persuaded them that the charge was 
unfounded, and was allowed to return without further molestation. 

But now another formidable difficulty met him, which was quite unex- 
pected. Ever since the time of Waymouth’s voyage in 1605, natives of the 
coast had been occasionally kidnapped and taken to Europe, and sometimes 
sold into slavery. About this time of the first Indian war, and for nearly a 
score of years later, quite a disposition was manifested in New-England to 
adopt the policy of seizing upon such of the natives as had committed serious 
offences, and selling them for slaves; but it was eventually frowned down 
by the public sentiment.' 

It was from this source that the new difficulty arose, in the way of the 
preservation of peace. ‘The peace-maker had but just returned from Boston 
when it was rumored that a vessel was lurking on the coast for the express 
purpose of kidnapping any unfortunate natives that might fall into their 
hands. This greatly incensed the Indians, and embarrassed pending nego- 
tiations. They accused the English of violating previous treaties, and espe- 
cially of failing to afford the protection promis_d them. 

This agent of Pemaquid then sought out the suspected vessel, represented 
to the Captain the extremely perilous condition of the plan, the efforts they 
were making to preserve the peace, and besought him at once to leave the 
coast. The outlaws so far complied as to depart from the immediate neigh- 
borhood of Pemaquid, but only to sail farther east—it is believed, to 
Nova Scotia, to renew their operations with success. 

On the opening of spring (the spring of 1676), another Indian conference 
was held, somewhere to the eastward, which this gentleman attended, but 
no good resulted from it, because of the wicked doings of the slaver farther 
to the eastward, reports of which soon reached their ears. The natives were 
now more than ever enraged, and complained bitterly of the perfidy of the 
English; but did not proceed so far as to begin actual hostilities. Every 
thing that was possible was done to pacify them, and another conference 
appointed to be held at Teconnet on the Kennebec. To this place our 
friend repaired, accompanied by Richard Oliver, of Monhegan, and Capt. 
Sylvanus Davis, of Arrowsic island. 

The savages received them with much cordiality and respect, even firing a 
salute on their arrival; but nothing was accomplished, except to demon- 
strate the impossibility of any amicable adjustment of their difficulties. 
The Indians were not to be blamed for demanding a supply of guns and 
ammunition with which to obtain their daily food; but, on the other hand, 
the English felt, as we cannot now, that to do this would be to incur the 
great risk of their own destruction. 

The conference had but just broken up, and the representatives of Pema- 
quid and Monhegan were on their way home, when news was received of 
the beginning of hostilities at Casco; and this was the signal for a general 
onslaught of the eastern Indians on all the settlements upon the coast, in- 
volving all in one dense cloud of smoke and flame. 

From the Kennebec, word was sent to the more eastern settlements of 
Sheepscot, Damariscotta, and Pemaquid, of the beginning of hostilities; and 
the inhabitants made haste to escape to the neighboring islands, the persons 


1 The case of the Indians seized at Cocheco (Dover, N. H.), in the autumn of this year 
(676), will be remembered. A part of those seized, as is well known, were sold as slaves. 
wr also Hubbard’s Indian Wars, ii. 94, Drake’s ed., and Sewall’s Anc. Dom, of Me., pp. 
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in the last boat that left Pemaquid actually seeing many of their houses in 
flames, as they passed out of the harbor. 

This brings us to the last of August, 1676; and we thus see that the 
unwearied exertions of this agent of Pemaquid were continued through the 
space of a year, and required him to make two journeys—one somewhere to 
the eastward, perhaps the mouth of the Penobscot, and the other up the 
Kennebec to Teconnet—and a voyage in mid-winter to Boston; a task 
quite impossible for a man 93 or 94 years of age. 

Let us now examine a little further, but briefly, the authors to whom Mr. 
Williamson refers us. Neither of them, as we have already stated, mentions 
the name of Shurt, in this or any other connection. That he has sadly 
blundered in introducing it, as he did, seems therefore very evident; and, 
by a close inspection of Hubbard’s language, we may perhaps be able to see 
just how he was led astray. We may say, in passing, that for these trans- 
actions of Pemaquid and vicinity, that author is the only original authority 
that we have. From him therefore must’come all that we can now know. 

Hubbard’s manner of introducing the subject is a little singular. Having 
occasion to allude to the efficient agent of Pemaquid, he does it several times 
in a general way, as if unwilling to mention the name, but at length brings 
it out in a way that we need not mistake. 

In Vol. I., page 149,’ speaking of the troubles with the Indians on the 
Kennebec, then (1672) just beginning, he says, “ A gentleman who at that 
time lived at Pemaquid, a kind of Superintendent over the Affairs of that 
Place, considering the sad State things were runing into, Labored to obtain 
a Parley with the said Indians, or some of them, which after much Trouble 
and Cost, he did accomplish.” Why did he not at once mention the name 
of the gentleman? We cannot tell—perhaps it was a mere inadvertence. 

On the next page (150) he speaks twice of the same gentleman—* How- 
ever the Person aforesaid,” and “This Gentleman aforesaid.” Then on 
page 151, “The Winter being now over, the forenamed Agent of Pemaquid 
went to the Meeting of the Indians Eastward, &c.”; and again, page 152, 
“making Complaint thereof to the said Agent, Mr. Ear:hy, Mr. Richard 
Oliver, and others.” In answer to these complaints of the Indians, for the 
purpose of quieting them, certain conditional promises were made them, and 
this language is used, page 153: “This Gentleman mindful of his Promise, 
went with the Post to the Kennebec ;” he was then on his way to Teconnet, 
as before stated. 

These extracts plainly show that John Earthy, and not Abraham Shurt, 
is the man meant by Hubbard, and to him therefore should be ascribed the 
praise of making these earnest, though unsuccessful, efforts for the preserva- 
tion of peace, at this time of peril. 

The passage from page 152 of Hubbard, given above, in which the name 
of Earthy is mentioned, is indeed susceptible of a different construction from 
that we have adopted, and the fact should not be concealed; but the proba- 
bilities are so strongly in favor of our construction that any more words in 
confirmation of it would seem unnecessary. 

If Hubbard, in this passage, does not positively mean to say that Mr. 
Earthy—elsewhere called John Earthy—was the worthy agent of Pemaquid, 
in the important transactions referred to, then we know not who it was. 
Abraham Shurt, a quarter of a century before, was a prominent man there, 
and worthy to be thus employed—and if now among the living, about 94 





1 These references are all to Drake’s recent edition of the well-known Indian Wars. 
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years of age; still‘we may, if we please, with Williamson, guess him to have 
been the man. But it will be only a guess, and nothing better. 

One fact more remains to be mentioned, which favors decidedly our view 
of this subject. Late in the autumn of 1676, though nearly all the eastern 
settlements had been destroyed, some feeble efforts for the restoration of 
peace were continued by the Massachusetts authorities. Mugg, “a distin- 
guished chief of the Androscoggins,”* was in Boston at this time, and un- 
dertook to negotiate a treaty with the government of Massachusetts for 
Madockawando, chief of the Penobscots, and his tribe, and the document 
was signed Noy. 13th. What authority he had thus to act does not now 
concern us; and the treaty seems never to have been considered of any im- 
portance; but it was negotiated and signed as above stated, and witnessed 
by John Earthy, Richard Oliver, and Isaac Addington. The two former 
were the same we have heretofore become acquainted with, and Addington 
was a distinguished public man of the time in Boston.’ 

It is therefore clearly proved, as we claim, that John Earthy, and not Abra- 
ham Shurte—excellent man as he was—was the man who labored so earnest- 
ly for the preservation of peace with the eastern Indians, in the State of 
Maine, in the years 1675-6. His prolonged efforts were earnest and judi- 
cious, but unfortunately not successful ; and the inhabitants of the state—more 
especially the eastern part of it—suffered the bitter consequences for the 
next hundred years. 

Thornton, in his ancient Pemaquid,’ by following Hubbard, the only 
original authority, has avoided the mistake of Williamson, and done justice 
to the memory of John Earthy. Sewall follows Williamson.‘ 

We will mention another mistake of Williamson, which is of some impor- 
tance. He says (Vol. i., p. 526), “Nay the Monhegan Islanders offered a 
bounty of £5 for every Indian’s head that should be brought to them,” the 
language, of course, meaning that so much would be paid for every Indian 
that should be murdered! This, we submit, is a mistake, and again appeal 
to our excellent authority, Hubbard. His language is, “ Others at Monhig- 
gan offered five Pound for every Indian that should be brought.” ° 

This was in 1675, just the time when, atleast, one slaver was on the coast ; 
and the object, in all probability, was to obtain victims for sale to this out- 
law. This, it may be claimed, was not less discreditable than the other 
charge would be; but, however this may be, our only object is to ascertain 
and establish the simple facts of history. It is well to remember, also, that 
the horrible policy of offering bounties for scalps had not yet been adopted 
by any party in New-England. 

A word further of Mr. John Earthy. The unusual rarity of this name, 
as well as that of Shurt, has already been alluded to. May it not be that 
by some change in the orthography of the names we fail to recognize them 
at other points in their history, and in other places? This is possible, but 
all our researches have failed to throw any light upon the subject., 

John Earthy, probably, was not either a great, or a learned man; but, in 
a time of great distress and peril, he labored for peace courageously, and 
wisely, though, unfortunately, without success; and the blessing of the 
peace-maker should be pronounced upon his memory. 


' Drake’s Book of the Indians, bk. iii. p. 110, 7th ed. 

2 Hubbard’s Indian Wars, ii. pp. 189-193; Sullivan’s Hist. Me., pp. 409, 410. 
3 Coll. Me. Hist. Soc., v. p. 251, 

4 Ane. Dom. o io Be 

§ Hubbard’s Indian Wars, ii. p. 149. 
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THE STANDARD OF THE THREE COUNTY TROOP. 


Mr. Josepu L. Cuester, of Lon- 
don, has kindly furnished the follow- 
ing copy of an entry on a Herald- 
painter’s book of the time of Charles 
If. now in the British Museum, add. 
mss. 26, 683, fo. 31°. 


It is as follows: 

“ Worke don for New England 
For painting in oyle on both sides a 
Cornett one rich crimson damask, 
with a hand and sword and invelloped 
with a scarfe about the arms of gold, 
black and sillver [£2. 0.6.] 
For a plaine cornett Staffe, 

with belt, boote and swible 

at first penny 1. 0.0 
For silke of crimson and 

sillver fring and for a Cor- 

nett String i. 1.11.0 
For crimson damask 11.0 





£5. 2.6 


(Note.—The first item £2.0.6 
is not given but is deduced from the 
adding. The term “at first penny” 
may be the same as “at first cost.”) 


I had already received a copy of the same from H. G. Somerby, Esq,, 
which agrees in reading the inscription as “Thre County Trom.” I pre- 
sume, however, that this is a mistake, and that the flag really bore the words 
“Three County Troop,” as that was the name of a company of cavalry men- 
tioned on our records. I will therefore put together the few items relating 
to the troop, sufficient, however, to prove its existence. 

(Mass. Ree., Vol. iv. part i. p. 369.) May 28,1659. “In answer to the 
request of the troopers lately raised in the counties of Essex, Suffolk and 
Middlesex, for the Court’s confirmation of their officers, the Court judgeth 
it meet to allow and confirm Edward Hutchinson to be their Captain.” 

(Ibid. Vol iv. part ii. p. 82.) June 12,1663. “In answer to the petition 
of Capt. Edward Hutchinson, captain of the three county troop, the Court 
judge it meet to declare— 

1* That the troopers of the Three County Troop residing in Lynn are 
not taken off from that troop whereof they were. 

2 That the troop, not troopers at Essex, be divided &c. 

3 That the said troop be divided under their present officers. 

4 That the said officers command their respective divisions. 

5 That the troopers of Essex horse, and so of Lynn, be under the com- 
mand of the respective officers. 
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6 That Capt. Hutchinson’s commission doth bind him to command the 
troopers residing in Lynn, that are listed with him as formerly.” 

(Ibid. p. 95.) Oct. 21, 1663. “In answer to the petition of Lynn troop- 
ers this Court having considered the several allegations made referring 
thereto, and especially the division of Essex troopers into two troops, do 
order, that henceforth the troopers inhabiting in Lynn shall appertain unto 
and join with Salem troop, any former order of this Court otherwise dis- 
posing of them notwithstanding, excepting only such as shall rather choose 
to continue with the Three County Troop, and shall certify their desire so 
to do under their hands at the next meeting of Salem troop.” 

(Ibid. p. 558.) May 7, 1673. “Upon the request of Lieutenant John 
Tuttle, Lieutenant to the Three County Troop, he is dismissed from that 
service, and Mr, Eliakim Hutchinson is to supply that place.” This change 
is repeated on the records (p. 567) under date of Oct. 15th, 1673. 

‘(Ibid. Vol. v. p. 6.) May 27, 1674. “Cornet William Haisy is appoint- 
ed to be lieutenant and Jonathan Poole to be Cornet to the Three County 
Troop, under the conduct of Edward Huthinson, their captain.” 

(P.17.) Oct. 7, 1674. “In answer to the motion of Capt. Edward 
Hutchinson that he might lay down his captain’s place of the Three County 
Troop, the Court grants his request, and do order and appoint Mr. Humphrey 
Davis to be Captain of the Three County Troop, and that he have commis- 
sion accordingly. Mr. Humphrey Davis having declared his non-acceptance 
of the office of Captain of the Three County Troop, the Court judgeth it meet 
to respite any supply for that place till the Court of Election.” 

(P. 73.) Feb. 21, 1675-6. Out of 72 troopers to be raised for the 
war the Three County Troop was to furnish ten. 

On May 6th, 1676, (p. 85), 80 troopers were to be raised “out of the 
several troops in Essex, Suffolk, Middlesex and Norfolk and Three County 
Troop.” 

(Ibid. p. 151.) June 1, 1677. “Jonathan Wade is appointed Captain 
of the Three County Troop, and corporal William Green, Cornet, Isaac 
Brook, quartermaster of that troop.” 

The existence of this troop of cavalry being thus clearly shown, there can 
be no doubt that this drawing represents its standard. We may allow our- 
selves to imagine that it was ordered from England before king Philip’s 
war, and that under its folds the best soldiers of three counties took part in 
the fight. It is an additional proof, if any were needed, that the first settlers 
here not only depended on England for articles of luxury, but that they were 
able to command them. 





Another interesting item on the Herald-painter’s book, at fo. 29, of which 
Mr. Chester also furnishes a sketch, is a tricking of the arms of Dudley 
“to go into New England.” “This shield is or, a lion rampant vert.” This 
painting was probably made for Joseph Dudley, afterwards governor, who 
was in 1675 already a man of political importance. This was not the first 
appearance of the arms, the same shield with a crescent for difference being 
used by Gov. Thomas Dudley’on his will in 1654. It may be noticed, 
however, that Gov. Joseph Dudley on his official seal, engraved in the 
Heraldic Journal, i. 185, used a lion with a double or forked tail, and without 
the crescent. This representation is therefore between the two used in 1654 
and 1702, and I think a fair presumption is that though our Dudleys made 
a strong claim to belong to the famous English family, they never succeeded 
in proving it to the satisfaction of the heralds, and hence were obliged to 
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vary somewhat the regular coat of that family. At present it is clear that 
the pedigree is not known in the early generations. 

Lastly, on fo. 27°. of the ms. will be found the arms of “Baker from 
Vergini:” Argent, a tower between three keys sable’s, which arms are 
ascribed by Burke to several families of the name. W. H. W. 





LAND-TITLES AT PEMAQUID—THE BOARDMAN CLAIM. 
[Communicated by Joun Jonnston, LL.D., of Middletown, Conn.] 


Tue following letter is copied, verbatim et literatim, from the original now in my 
possession. It refers to a matter that excited great interest at the time of its date, 
and some fifteen years subsequently. As appears from the letter, the Boardman claim 
to lands at oo og (now Bristol) in co. Lincoln, Maine, originated in several 
deeds from certain heirs of John Brown and Richard Pearce (or Peirce) given to 
Joshua and Timothy Boardman, of Wethersfield. 

William Fraser (or Frasier) was a son of Mrs. Mary Ann (Boardman) Fraser, and 
one of the heirs to the claim. 

There were many claimants to the same lands at Pemaquid, and much controversy 
arose between them and the settlers ; and the matter was adjusted only by the inter- 
position of the legislature of Massachusetts, 1810-1813. The Brown and Pearce 
claims were declared illegal, as having their origin only in Indian deeds; and of 
course the Boardman claim, and all others having the same origin, utterly failed. 


Wm. Fraser To Evisoa BoarpMman. 
“Loonenburgh’ Aug. 2d 1796. 


Dr. Sir. — Having arrived home from my Eastern Journey, though 
fatiguing I do not repent of. I now proceed to give you am accurate state- 
ment of the Title and history of the country as I have the same on my 
minutes. I proceeded directly to Boston,—after spending some time there 
’ making search I found nothing material was to be learned in Boston. After 
two days tarry I proceeded on to Old York arrived there at the time the 
Supreme Court was setting there which was very favorable to my inqui- 
ries. I spent two days in searching the Records which in fact I found more 
favorable to our Title than what I expected. I now proceed to give you 
the strength of Title as I found the same recorded. The first Deed I found 
was an Indian Deed from John Samoset [and] Unongoit, Indian Sagamores 
to John Brown of Twenty-five miles from Pemaquid Falls into the country 
and eight miles wide. Said Deed is a warrantee given the 25th of July in 
the year 1625. Another Deed to Nathaniel Stillman and Timothy Board- 
man from Wm. Huxley and Mindwell his wife, before marriage Mindwell 
Pope, of all the lands belonging to them from their Great Grandfather John 
Brown and their Grandfather Richard Pearce lying and being at the places 
called New Harbor, Miscongus, and Damascotta, or elsewhere, in the Pro- 
vince of Maine, which Deed is a warrantee and dated 12th Dec. 1732; 
The Consideration £400. Also a Deed from Nathaniel Hamblin and Mary 
his wife, formerly Mary Pearce, to Nathaniel Stillman and Gershom Nott, 
of all their lands from their G. Grandfather Richard Pearce at the places 
known by the Names of Miscongus, New Harbor, and Damascotta or else- 


1 Loonenburg (at one time called Esperanza, and situate on the Hudson River, opposite 
the town of Hudson), is now called Athens.—Eb. 
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where eastward of the County of York, said Deed a warrantee. Also a 
Deed from Eleazer Stockwell and Sarah his wife, who before marriage [was ] 
Sarah Pearce for £400 conveyed to Timothy and Joshua Boardman all their 
claim to Lands situated at New Harbor, Miscongus, and Damascotta, a 
warrantee Deed and dated 17th Oct. 1722, with a variety of other Deeds 
too tedious to mention from the heirs of Pearce and Brown to Timothy and 
Joshua Boardman. I also found a Deed from the aforesaid John Brown to 
Sander Gould and Margaret his wife of a Tract of land lying on Broad Bay 
of eight Miles square, butted and bounded. Said Margaret was his daugh- 
ter ;—said Deed dated the year 1661. I have also in my possession an 
attested Copy of a Grant from the President and Council of New-England 
to John Pearce and his Associates, given June 1621, in the reign of King 
James. I found also a Deed from Timothy Boardman to Alexander Fraser 
which has been supposed to be very large given only for 3 quarter parts of 
an eighth of 28 Miles one way and 30 the other given 1745. All the Deeds 
I mention I have taken copies of so that with what I have stated and others 
on record together with the papers in Pier’s’ hands I am better satisfied 
with the strength of the Title than I expected; hence I was determined to 
go on to the ground that I might be satisfied as to the quality, value, and 
situation of the Land, and the Ideas of the People. After three days in 
York I proceeded on by Land for the sake of seeing the population of the 
Country, and also to obtain information as I passed on. The province of 
Maine is one of the most flourishing parts of America which is produced 
from the advantages of Navigation. 1 passed through more Populous Towns 
after I left Boston than between Boston and the North River. Between 
Boston and Broad Bay I noticed upwards of 100 Ships and Brigs as I pass- 
ed through and was informed I did not see the one half. Must not the 
country be in a very flourishing situation and the lands valuable. Many 
large sea ports there are between York and Broad Bay; even within 20 
Miles of Broad Bay is a Town-by the name of Wiscasset where Navigation 
is extensively carried on. On the road I frequently met with gentlemen of 


information by@vhom I learnt that those lands were good, that the: inhabi-- 


tants had no Title except possession. In all my inquiries I took care not 
to disclose my business lest it should prevent my obtaining the utmost in- 
formation. From Wiscasset I went to Broad Bay where the Germans first 
settled and put up at the House of one McGuin an Irishman and of good 
sense and information; here also it was necessary to conceal my business for 
the sake of information. My manner was to ask of the States Land if they 
had got any to sell, where they lay and what the price, coming by degrees 
to the point, if the state claimed the land thereabout and also inquired for 
Gen. Knox of his lands his Title and his price conveying the Idea that I 
wished to purchase new Lands. By these and other means they not so 
much as even Mistrust me and I obtained from them every information I 
wished for. You will understand that Broad Bay makes up into the Coun- 
try from the sea, on the west side of it our Lands lye and on the east side 
the Lands of Gen. Knox immediately opposite. He is in possession of 30 


Miles square on which he has built the most Elegant House in America ; , 


he derived his Title from Waldo who intended to cover ours also. Mr. 
McGuin tells me that Waldo brought a number of families from Germany 


1 Tt is not known now who this was ; but probably he was an attorney who had been 
employed by some of the Boardman heirs, and had been put in possession of some impor- 
tant papers pertaining to the family claim. Allusion is several times made to him in other 
old papers in possession of descendants of Timothy Boardman. 


Vou. XXV. 13 
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and put them on our side and then left them to shift for themselves. By 
what I learn he told them he should not protect them but that one Board- 
man was the owner, this his heir has given over the Idea of holding the 
land. There is no Claim made known of those Lands but ours except 
T.tles that were derived from Waldo which is a Nulity for the State’s Com- , 
mittee put it aside for ours. All the information that I have ever had pre- 
vious to my going I find corroborated by the People on the Ground. The 
People all say that they have no Title except possession ; they also say that 
the State never meddled with our Lands in any shape though they have all 
around it, that none has been sold for Taxes. I do not think there is more 
than Ten Thousand Acres but what is Possessed, for I had a good oppor- 
tunity to know for I-passed through the whole Territory. After I had 
giined what knowledge I wished for from McGuin I left him for home. 
Now it became necessary.to proclaim our Title—for that purpose I stopped 
often with the people enquired their Title—they said none but possession. 
I stated to them ours and our firm resolve to exert it. Many of them had 
for a long time heard of the Boardman Claim, others had not for the old 
stock being but few in number at first, and old when they came the greater 
part of them were dead. Thus in this manner I passed on Proclaiming the 
day was at hand for them to pay for the Lands or to meet me at the 
Tribunal of the Law. Some said it was hard, others said should they be 
convinced of our Title they should make no figure but buy the Land. 
In this manner I came on to Wiscassett, the place I mentioned before where 
I made a stand for a day or two for the purpose of entering into measures 
to give general information to the people. ‘The method I took was to write 
to some principal characters in different towns whose names I had learned, 
stating the Title exactly, its extent, my resolution, in the same time point- 
ing out the disadvantages they are under in their present situation, and many 
things too tedious now to mention, sent on the same and started for home, 
having done all that could at present be done. I shall state to you the oc- 
currences that took place on my return for for it seems things fell in my 
way very favorable. On my way from Wiscasset to York &t a Tavern I 
saw a Man who was a pedlar going among all the People, had frequently 
been there before, knew that the people held only by possession, stated to 
him the Title and Terms &c. He engaged to make it known to all he saw. 
The People he believed thus would meet our Terms. When I arrived at 
Boston I saw a Capt. of a vessel from Damascotta, in my usual manner in- 
quired of him the situation of the people—he said they held by Possession 
as he did himself. I asked him if any one claimed those lands and if he 
thought those that might claim would hold them—he said that there were 
Claimers, and he believed those claims that had been allowed by the States 
Committee would hold. You may depend I thought this favorable informa- 
tion. Should they all be of the same opinion we should have but little to 
do. I then stated our claim, Title, &c. He said he would not take back 
his opinion, but if he found we covered his Land he should make no figure 
_ but purchase his without trouble. Before this there is not a Man on the 
whole Territory but what knows the situation of the business. It has been 
my policy to single out one person of Influence making his Terms easy for 
the sake of his influence over the rest which I believe will have a grand 
effect. Thus I think the business stands fair even on the ground of Title as 
for a settlement, and my opinion is founded on two circumstances ; I have be- 
fore stated that the Supreme Court was setting in York; I had the pleasure 
of seeing a Land Trial. The case was as follows ; an Ejectment was brought 
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against a man who had been in possession for nineteen years ;—on trial the 
Defendant had no Deed to show but said he once had an Indian Deed but 
had lost it. He therefore relied upon possession that he made by sutvey- 
ing the Land previous to the Plaintiff taking possession. The Plaintiff re- 
covered. The Defendant had as able Counsel as in America, and in order 
to touch the Passions said it was the most extreme Case that this man 
after Possessing 19 years, spending his strength and days to bring the Land 
to its present state should be turned off. However the Judge in his charge 
(by way of taking off the Counsel) said true it was a hard Case that a Man 
should begin when young to do wrong, continue in the same till he was old, 
and then be broke off. Surely if such persons I judge Prima Facie that our 
Title will hold good. Another circumstance that makes it appear flattering 
to me is that the people in that part of the world (for most of it is owned by 
proprietors) are purchasing the soil. One instance I will cite in particular, 
when at York I became acquainted with a Gentleman from Providence who 
had a Claim similar tho’ not so strong a Title by any means of land only 30 
Miles from York was then going on to make a final settlement. I also saw 
him on my return, he said he had been among his people and almost com- 
pleted the same—they did not pretend to stand out—all he had to do was 
to agree on the price and payt. He advised me by all means to pursue the 
business, he was persuaded that if pursued no difficulty would ensue. From 
every Circumstance, the Title, the appearance of the People, and everything 
that has occurred to me which I have not room to mention, I have greater 
faith & hopes. And, how I regret that we have not attended to it in the 
Manner that General Knox has which in my opinion at this day we might 
have been in as happy a situation. For the present I must draw to a close. 
There are but two ways to obtain,—one and the first we ought to elect is 
to give the People the offer to purchase, for it would be wrong and injure 
‘our Cause to proceed in the first place against them which must be the other 
mode if they do not comply with the first and our recovery will be sufficient 
to establish our Title. But in neither case can it be done without trouble 
and attention ;—one mode will be about as Troublesome as the other, or 
not much different. I have given them sufficient Time to conclude whether 
they will comply or not and shall know in the course of a few months. I 
have seen a Number of the Heirs since my return, & on my return, in par- 
ticular Daniel Boardman’s family who after hearing my narrative has strong 
faith & wishes to be a doing that it must not stop now. It is his opinion 
that there must be a meeting soon of the proprietors for the sake of entering 
into further Measures. It strikes me so too. You and those in your quar- 
ter must take the same under Consideration. That it is [necessa’y’ ] is clear 
from the situation we are in, we hold as tenants [in’] Common & Cannot 
sell our Individual rights unless divis[ion’] takes place that to effect would 
I conceive be a worse task than to get possession, inded that part appears to 
be impractible, so that in case they will purchase some person must act for 
the whole with ample powers, and if we give the Title a legal operation the 
same Rule will apply. There is not one perhaps that has possessed so long 
as to give them Title, though a very few have been 60 years, yet there are 
Circumstances that will prevent, as to them, the statute operating against us. 
Almost the whole of them have been on under 40 years, from 40 to ten & 
even less, for D. Boardman says that the last time he was there but 15 
Families were on the grounds, which is under 40 years. Mr. Boardman of 


1 Torn by the seal in the original, and supplied by conjecture. 
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Albany is ready to meet at any time, & the sons of John Boardman they 
have been to see me on the subject. You will be cautious of speculators in 
those lands—there is a person riding and purchasing rites—he was at Dal- 
ton a day or two before I arrived—they refused to sell to him. You will 
remember that your Grandfather purchased out Stillman & Nott in these 
Lands. <A Large Tract indeed is still vested in your Family. By this I 
have [given] a full knowledge of the situation. You must write me soon— 
I shall give you a further account—must stop for want of paper, not for 
want of matter, for my Minutes will furnish a Tolerable Volume. 


Your hum" Sert. 
Mr. Elisha Boardman’. Wm. Fraser. 


P. S. -I have some Money left yet ; I do not know how much till I set- 
tle for my horse. I wore him out and left him at my fathers to recruit. I 
have not been able to give you an Idea of the Country but will do it with 
other things. 

‘ 


RALPH ALLEN OF NEWPORT, R. IL, AND SOME OF HIS 
DESCENDANTS WHO SETTLED IN NEW—JERSEY. 
(Communicated by Cirrrorp STANLEY Sims, Esq., U. S, Consul, Prescott, Ontario.) 

1. Rarrn Auten,’ Newport, 1639, Rehoboth, 1643; being a Quaker he 


was imprisoned in 1659 in Boston, but was liberated by order of 
Charles II.; m. Easter Swift. Children : 


2. i. JEDEDIAH, b. 3d January, 1646. 
ii. Jostan, b. 3d January, 1647. 
iii, EXPERIENCE, b. 14th March, 1652. 
iv. Epuraim, b. 20th March, 1657. 
v. Mary, d. 1675. 


2. Jepep1an’? ( Ralph’), removed to New-Jersey; member of the first 
colonial assembly, 1703 ; charged with a libel on Lord Cornbury, 
1704; m. Elizabeth ; d. 21st January, 1712. Children: 
3. i. Eparar, b. 1670. 
ii. Extasn, b. 17th October, 1672. 
iii. NatTHan, b. 1673. 























iv. JupaH, b. 17th October, 1675. 
v.  Esruer, b. 26th March, 1677. 
4. vi. Henry, b. — 1678. 
5. vii. Bensamin, b. — 1679. 
8. Epnrarm’ (Jedediah, Ralph’ ), m. —— Children : 
6. i. JEDEDIAH, b. 6th April, 1695. 
ii. Josepn, > Ist April, 1697. 
iii. Vasury, , 1700. 
iv. Duyau, b. 4th March, 1702. 
4. Henry® (Jedediah,? Ralph ), m. Hannah Children : 





i. Parrence, b. 27th January, 1711. 


1 The letter was addressed on the outside to “ Mr. Elish Boardman, Wethersfield, State of 
Connecticut,” and post-marked, ‘‘ Hudson, Aug. 10th.” Mr. E. Boardman was many 
years merchant and post-master in Wethersfield. 
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.5. Benzamin® (. Jedediah; * Ralph ), m. Elizabeth Children : 
i, Mary, b. 28th February, 1734-5. 
ii, Saran, b. 11th May, 1737. 
iii. Davin, b. 8th September, 1739. 
iv. Isaac, b. 19th June, 1746. 
v. Ratpu, b. July, 1749. 


6. Jepepran* (Ephraim, Jedediah? Ralph’), m. Elizabeth Curlies; re- 
moved from Shrewsbury to Salem, New-Jersey ; m. 2d, Mary, dau. 
of Nathaniel Chamless, of Alloway’s Creek, county of Salem. Chil- 
dren by his first wife : 


7 i JEDEDIAH, b. 22d November, 1739. 
Children by his second wife : 


ii. Davi, ancestor of the Allens of Salem. 
lii. CHAMLEsS, ancestor of the Allens of Bristol. 


7. Jepeptan’ (Jedediah,* Ephraim,? Jedediah? Ralph’), m. Mary Good- 
win; m. 2d, Ruth Nicholson; m. 34d, ‘Ann Wilkins ; m. 4th, 31st 
December, 1785, Hannah Carpenter. Children by his first wife : 


8. i. Samugt, b. 11th December, 1762. 


Children by his third wife : 
ii. JEDEDIAH, b. 21st October, 1780. 


Children by his fourth wife : 
iii. Hannan, b. 3d November, 1786. 


8. Samuer* (Jedediah, Jedediah,* Ephraim,’ Jedediah, Ralph’ ), settled 
in Philadelphia ; m. 15th, September, 1785, Mary Brown; m. 2d, 5th 
September, 1799, Kitty "Vaughan, dau. of Major Richard Cox, of 
the revolutionary army, and for many years a member of the Society 
of the Cincinnati of New-Jersey ; d.1824. Children by his first wife : 


i. Marta, b. 25th June, 1786; d.s. p. 20th August, 1787. 
ii. Repecca, b. 28th October, 1787; d. 5s. p. Dec. 1808. 
iii. Mar, b. 16th July, 1789 ; d. 8. p. 3lst July, 1790. 
iv. Rosert, b. 17th Nov. 1790; d.s. p. 30th Nov. 1790. 
v. Rosert, b. 23d Dec. 1791; d.s. p. 23d July, 1792. 
vi. Roert, b. 23d July, 1793; d.s. p. 12th Dec. 1815. 


Children by his second wife : 


vii. Marra Louisa, b. 22d August, 1800; m. Basso Ville De Basso, 
and d. 13th Nov., 1838, leaving i issue. 
viii. Ricuarp Cox, b. "12th July, 1802; d.s. p. 26th August, 1858. 
9. ix. SamvzEt, b. 23d Dec 1804 


x. Wii, b. 6th Dec. 1809 ; d. s. May, _ 1830. 
xi. Epwarp, b. 26th Feb. 1811; d.s. - 25th June, 1838. 
xii. CHAMLEsS, b. 27th April, 1814; d.s. Ri 2d March, 1816. 
xiii. Caruerine Cox, b. 20th Nov 1812; m. William Kirkpatrick 


Huffnagle, and d. leavingsiasue. 
xiv. Janz Ross, b. 5th April, 1820; m. Craig Moffat and had 
issue ; m. 2d, Franklin Grant, and had issue. 


9. Samve.’ ( Samuel,’ Jedediah,’ Jedediah,* Ephraim? Jedediah, Ralph’ ), 


m. 3d December, 1827, Catherine Remson Rossell; d. 8th June, 
1842. Children: 


10. i. Wham Rossztt, b. 29th December, 1828. 
Vou. XXV. 13* 
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ii, Anna Extza, b. Ist August, 1830. 
iii. Marron WitmER, b. — December, 1833; d.s. p. 1834. 
iv. Cuartes Carrot, b. 20th Sept. 1839 ; d.s. p. 1843. 


v. Samvet Marrineton, b. 22d August, 1842; d. s. p. 1857. 


10. WittraM Rosset. ( Samuel,’ Samuel,’ Jedediah,’ Jedediah,* Ephraim, 
Jedediah, Ralph’ ), admitted to membership in the Society of the 
Cincinnati of New-Jersey, 4th July, 1862, as representative of his 
great-grandfather Major Richard Cox ; m. 83d December, 1863, Eliza- 
beth Frazer Head. Children: 


i. Cuartorre Louisa, b. 30th December, 1864. 
ii. Natuan Myers, b. 14th October, 1866. 





Copy OF THE ENTRIES IN THE Famity BIBLE. 


Jedediah Allen the son of Ralph Allen [& Easter his wife] was born the 
third day of January one thousand six hundred forty six [1646] and was 58 
years olde ye 3 day of ye 11 month [1704] 


Jedediah Allen the son of Ralph Allen within mentioned decesed ye 21** 
day eleventh mo™ in the year 1712 being of the age when he dyed 66 years 
and 18 days. 

My father Ralph Allen deceased ye 26 of ye — — — — — —— — — 

Jane Swift [my grandmother deceased ye 26 day — — — —— — — 

Expeariance Allen [my sister] deceased 10 day — — — — —— — — 


Jedediah Allen son of Ephram Allen was 8 yere old ye 6 day of ye sec- 
kent month 1703—Joseph Allen ye son of Ephram Allen was 6 yers old ye 
first day of ye sekent month 1703—Vashty Allen was 3 yers old ye 25 of 
ye month 1703—Dinah Allen was one yere old ye 4 day of the first month, 
1703. 


Jedediah Allen was born the first day — —— — — — — — — — — 
Elizabeth Allen ye wife of the donated Allen was born in [164- — — 
Ephraim Allen son of the abovesaid J. Allen & Elizabeth his wife was born 
in 1670—Elishib Alien son of the abovesaid J. Allen and Elizabeth his wife 
was born ye seventeenth of ye eight month in ye year 1672—Nathan Allen 
son of the abovesaid J. & E. Allen was born in ye year 1673—Judah Allen 
son of J. & E. Allen was born ye 17 of 8 mo 1675—[ The names of their 
remaining children are torn away, while the dates stand, as follows]: 1677, 
1678, 1679. 


Patience Allen the Daughter of Henry Allen and Hannah his wife was 
born the 27" of the 11" Month Anno Domini 1711. 


Mary Allen the Daughter of Benj" Allen & Elizabeth his wife was born 
the last day of the 12" mo A. C. 1734-5. 

Sarah Allen the Daughter of Benj® Allen & Elizabeth his wife was born 
the 11 day of the 3¢ mo A. C. 1737. 

David Allen the son of Benj" Allen & Elizabeth his wife was born the 
8™ of 7" mo. A. C. 1739. 

Isaac Allen son of Benj" Allen & Elizh his wife was born the 19™ of 
4" mo A. C. 1746. 

Ralph Allen son of Benj" Allen & Eliz® his wife was born the 5” mo 
A. C. 1749. 
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THE FIRST RECORD-BOOK OF THE FIRST CHURCH IN 
CHARLESTOWN, MASSACHUSETTS. 


[Communicated by James F. HunNEWELL, Esq., of Charlestown, Mass.) 


Continued from page 67; 


Recorps or Baptisms, ARRANGED CHRONOLOGICALLY, 


9th; mo: 


: day 
: day 
: day 
: day 
day 








23 


16 


3i 
14 


22 


‘| 30 


15 
29 
14 
22 
29 


Beain HERE. 


— Page 201. — 

The Names of the Children that have bin babtifed 
in the Church in Charltowne begining at’ the ninth 

of January A thoufand six hundred and thirty twoo. 


John James the 
his wife was babtised. 

Jofeph stower: the son of Nicholas stower: and of 
Any his wife was babtised. 












John Molton: the son of Thomas Molton: and of Jane 
his wife: was babtised. 

Thomas Moufall the son of Ralph Mousall: and of Alice 
his wife: was babtised. 

Loyis whitehand: the daughter of Georg whitehand 

and of Alice his wife: was babtised. 

James Pemberton the son of James Pemperton and of 
Alice his wife: was babtised. 

Mary wade: the daughter of Jonathan wade: and of 
susannah his wife: was babtifed. 

Nathaniell Hutcheson: the son of George Hutcheson: 
and of Margerite: his wife: was babtised. 

Theophilus Richeson: the son of Ezekiell Richeson : 
and of Susanna his wife: was babtized........................ 
1634. 





Beniamin Hubbard: the son of Beniamin Hubbard and 
of Alice his wife was babtised. 

Mary Greene the daughter of John Greene and of 
Perseverance his wife: was Babtised. 


— Page 202. — 1634 
Hanna Palmer the daughter of Gualter Palmer é 
and of Rebeckah his wife: was babtised. 
Mary Brakenbury the daughter of william Brakenbury 
and <n na Nagy oe was Babtised. 
Ma rague the daughter of Ralph sprague and— 
of Soon tie wife: was babtised. se 
Samuell Nowell the son of m* Increase Nowell and of 
Parnell his wife Babtised. ; 





Hanna Morris the daughter of Rice Morris and of 
Hester his wife was Babtised. 


1 In the upper left corner of page 201, opposite to the heading isa memorandum possibly 
written there at an early date. It is in three lines, as follows: “I suppose This | was re- 
cord’d | by Eldr. Green—” The records of Baptisms from the beginning, January 9th, 
1632 (old style), to September 20th, 1642 (pages 201-210 inclusive, in the original book), are 
in the hand of Elder Green. His writing, here, as elsewhere, is almost in the style of print, 
and is remarkably neat, careful and well preserved. He wrote clearly and with 
as one should do, who writes in order to preserve information in manuscript form. 


k, 
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— Page 202 (concluded.) — 

ii: mo: day| 12 |Seaborn Bacheler the » athe wh of william Bacheler and 

of Jane his wife was Babtised. 

12: mo: day} 2i |Ruhama Johnson the daughter of William J ohnfon ‘and 

of Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. 

1635 1636 





1": mo: day| 24 |Beniamine Dade the son of william Dade and of Dorothy 


84: mo: day] 4 |Nathaniell Chubbock the son of Alice Chubbock and 

of Thomas her husband was Babtised. 

5%: mo: day| 9 |Elizabeth Hubberd the daughter of Edmond Hubberd and 
of Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. 

6%: mo: day} 30 John Minor the son of Thomas Minor and of Grace 

his wife was Babtised. 

7: mo: day} 20 |Beniamine Buncker the son of George Buncker and 

of Judith his wife was Babtised. 48> 
8%: mo: day| 25 Ruth Symms the daughter of mt Zachary Symms and 

of Sarah his wife was Babtised. 

9%; mo: day| 7 Josiah Richeson the son of Ezekiell Richeson and of 
susanna his wife was Babtised. 

11%: mo: day} 24 |Elihu Palmer the son of Gualter Palmer and 

of Rebeckah his wife was Babtised. 








— Page 208. — 


12: mo: day] 27 [Mary Goble the daughter of Thomas Goble and of Alice his 
wife was Babtised. And — 

John Maverick the son of Elias Maverick and of Anna his 
wife was Babtised. 

. 1636 Wyereree tt tee tre ree eT EES Pete ett peg ee ed 
2,4: mo: day| 3 |Mary Pemberton the daughter of Alice Pemberton and 

of James her husband was Babtised. 

24: mo: day| 18 |Peeter Frothingham the son of william Frothingham and 

of Anna his wife was Babtised. 

8*: mo: day| 16 |Elizabeth Hubberd the daughter of Beniamin Hubberd and 
of Alice his wife was Babtised. 

8¢: mo: day} 23 |Antony Sprague the son of william Sprague and of Millicent 
his wife was Babtised. 

4%: mo: day| 5 Joseph Lynde the son of Thomas Lynde and of Margerite his _ 
wife was Babtised. And— 

John Hale the son of Robert Hale and of Joanna his wife= 4a Y 
was Babtised. 

4% : mo: day| 28.|Abigail Stower the daughter of Nicholas stower and of 
Amy his wife was Babtised. 

s g:mo:day| 3 |Nathaniell Rand the son of Alice Rand and of Robert her 
husband was Babtised. 

9%: mo: day} 22 |Hanna Mellows the daughter of Edward Mellows and of 
Hanna his wife was Babtised. 

10%: mo: day| 13 |Anna whitehand the daughter of George whitehand and of 
Alice his wife was Babtised. 

10%: mo: day| 25 |Eleazar Haukins the son of Robert Haukins and of Mary 
his wife was Babtised. 

11%:mo: day} 8 Mary Jones the daughter of Edward Jones and of Anna 

his wife was Babtised. 

11%; mo: day} 22 |Nathaniell Dade the son of william Dade and of Dorothy 
his wife was Babtised. 

11": mo: day| 29 |Mary Goold the daughter of John Goold and of Mary his 
wife was Babtised. 

12: mo: day| 12 |Joseph Johnfon the son of william Johnfon and of Elizabeth 
his wife was Babtized. 
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4th; 
5%; 
5t; 


1637 


e mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


: mo: 
: mo: 
: mo: 
: mo: 
:mo: 
> mo: 


: mo: 


1638. 


24; 


34; 
34; 
34; 


7; 


Oth; 


10%; 
11%; 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


mo: 


: day 


: day 
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day 


day 
day 
day 


day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 
day 


day 


day 





day 
day, 


day 





day 
day) 
day} 


24 


- 


1° 
24 


13 
20 
27 
21 


14 


17 


30 
12 


— Page 204. — 1637 


Samuell Conyers the son of Edward Convers and of 
Sarah his wife was Babtised—And- 

Hanna Long the daughter of Robert Long and of Eliza- 
beth his wife was Babtised. 

Moyses Crow the son of Elishua Crow and John her 
husband was Babtised. 

Abigail Bacheler the daughter of william Bacheler and of 
Jane his wife was Babtised. 

Lydia shepheardson the daughter of Daniell shepheard- 
son and of Jone his wife was Babtised. And— 

Martha Molton the daughter of Jane Molton and of 
Thomas her husband was Babtised. 


i |Phinias sprague the son of Ralph sprague and of 


Jone his wife was Babtised. 

Abigail Maverick the daughtér of Elias Maverike and 
of Anna his wife was Babtised. 

Hanna Kettell the daughter of Richard Kettell and of 
Esther his wife was Babtised. 

Nehemia Palmer the son of Gualter Palmer and of 
Rebeckah his wife was Babtised. 

Sarah Goold the daughter of John Goold and of 
Mary his wife was Babtised. 

Zachary Symms the son of mt Zachary Symms and 

of Sarah his wife was Babtised. 

Mehetable Nowell the daughter of m™ Jncreafe Nowell 
and of Parnell his wife was Babtised. 

Mary Richeson the daughter of Samuell Richeson and 
of Jone his wife was Babtised—And- 

James Heyden the son of James Heyden and of 
Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. 





Judith his wife was Babtised. And- 

Mary Frothingham the daughter of william Frothingham 
and of Anna his wife was Babtised. 

John Haul the son of John Haul and of Bethia his wife was’ 
Babtised. 

Sarah Baker the daughter of william Baker and of Jone his 
wife was Babtised. 

Sarah Goble the daughter of Thomas Goble and of Alice his 
wife was Babtised. 

John Richeson the son of Ezekiell Richeson and of Susanna 
his wife was Babtised. And- 

Mary Mellowes the daughter of Edward Mellows and of- 
Hanna his wife was Babtised. 

Abraham Cole the son of Jsaak ¢ole and of Jone his wife 
was Babtised. And- 

John Lewis the son of John Lewis and of Margerite his- 
wife was Babtised. 

Mary Richeson the daughter of Thomas Richeson and of Mary 
his wife was Babtised. 

Sarah Pemborton the daughter of Alice Pemborton and of 
James her husband was Babtised. 

Hanna Sweetzir the daughter of Seth Sweetzir and of Bethia 
his wife was Babtized. 
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— Page 205 (concluded.) — 
11%: mo: day| 20 |Mary Cole the daughter of Jsaack Cole and of Joanna his wife 
was Babtised. 1639 ~ 
1639 _ iran towne mnpcanerne aoensreatinerng ete neon aaa acs am Pa 

1*: mo: day} 1 |John Broune the son of James Broun and of Elizabeth his wife 
was Babtised. 
1*: mo: day} 17 |Elizabeth Carrinton the daughter of Edward Carrinton and of 
Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. And- 
Elizabeth Johnfon the daughter of william Johnson and of - 
|Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. 


— Page 206. — 
1: mo: day, 31 |Samuell sedgwick the son of Robert sedgwick and of- 
Joanna his wife was Babtised. 
24: mo: day} 14 |Sarah Lynde the daughter of Thomas Lynde and of Margerite 
his wife was Babtized. 4 
34: mo: day| 19 |Mary Hale the daughter of Robert Hale and of Joanna- - 
his wife was Babtised. 
Thomas Hubberd the son of Beniamine Hubbard and of 
Alice his wife was Babtised. And- 
John Trarice the son of Rebeckah Trarice and of Nicholas 
Trarice her hufband was Babtised. And- 
Ruth Long the daughter of Robert Long and of Elizabeth 
his wife was Babtised 
4%: mo: day| 17 |Abigail Peirce the daughter of Thomas Peirce and of- 
Elizabeth his wife was Babtised. 
6: mo: day} 2 |zachary Brigden the son of Thomas Brigden and of 
Thomazin his wife was Babtised. And- > E- 
Sarah Tydd the daughter of Jofuah Tydd and of Sarah 
his wife was Babtised, 
7: mo: day} 9 |Sarah Martin the daughter of John Martin and of Rebecka 
his wife was Babtised. 
82: mo: day| 25 |zachary Haukins the son of Robert Haukins and of 
Mary his wife was Babtised. 
9%: mo: day| 5 |Nathaniell Graves the son of Thomas Graves and of 
Katherin his wife was Babtised. : 
9: mo: day} 12 |John Richeson the son of Samuell Richeson and of Jone 
his wife was Babtized. 
10: mo:day| 8 |John Sargeant the son of william Sargeant and of sarah 
his wife was Babtised. And 
John Kettell the son of Richard Kettell and of Esther +9» 
his wife was Babtised. 
10%: mo: day} 29 |John Heyden the son of James Heyden and of Elizabeth 
his wife was Babtised. 
*10*: mo: day|[date|Elizabeth Rand the daughter of widow Alice Rand 
[*Altered to 11.]|!td] was Baptized.! 
11; mo: day} 26 |Elizabeth Felch : Georg — Felch and Mary Felch the son and 
daughters of Elizabeth Felch-were Baptized. 














wo 


4%: mo: day 


— Page 207. — 
11 mo-day| 9 |Shebar Haul the son of John Haul and of Bethia 
his wiffe was Baptized. 
12" mo: day| 15 |Mary Allen daughter of Thomas Allen and of Anne his 
wiffe was Baptized. 
And Jonathan Richefon the son of Ezekiell Richefon 
and of susanna his wife was Baptized. 
12 mo: day| 17 |Gershom Hill the son of Jofeph Hill and off Rofe his wife 
was Baptized, 








1 This is the first entry in which “ Baptised” is spelled with a “p.” 
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THE LUCAS FAMILY. 
[Communicated by J. R. Lucas, Esq., of St. Paul, Minnesota.] 


1, Wirtram'’ Lucas came from England; was one of the first settlers of 
Middletown, Connecticut, where he married, July 12, 1666, Hester 
Clark, who died April 15, 1690. , He died in Middletown, April 29, 
1690. They had:— 
2.i. Whuoe4.am, b. rag 1667 ; d. 1759. 
ii. Joun, b. Oct. 14, 1669. 
iii. Mary, b. Dec. 5, 1672 ; m. Jno. Scovel; had issue. 
iv. SaMvEL, b. April i5, 1682. 
48> 2. Wiriam’ ( William’), lived and died in Middletown; married, July, 
1695, Elizabeth Rowley, of Windsor. He diedin 1759. They had :— 
3. i. Wituram, b. 1703.—ii. Esenezer.—iii. Grpron.—iv. Samvet.—v. Exiza- 
BETH.—vi. Martaa.—vii. DEsorau.—viii. HanNau. 
3. Wuitiiam’ ( William, William’), lived in Middletown, South Farms; 
married Mary Spellman, who died about 1735, aged 25 years. He 
then married (about 1707) Jerusha Bow, who died about 1750, 
aged 47 or 48 years. He then married widow Sarah Ward. He 
died in 1768, aged 65 years. He had, by his first wife, three chil- 
dren ; by his second, five ; and by his third, two, viz. :-— 
> me $ i, Wiu1am, b. about 1729; d. in Sates, Com. 
5. ii, Ricuarp, b. Nov. 16, 1731 ; d. Oct. 180 
iii. Mary, b. about 1732 or 1733 ; m. Me ‘Norton ; had issue. 
iv. Gipzon Ist, d. young.—v. Givzon 2d.—vi. Jervsna.—vii. Exrzapern.— 
viii. Ruopa 1st, d. young.—ix. Ruopa 2d, m. Mr. Swain. 
6. x. Sern, m bell. 
4, Witiiam* ( William, William,’ William’ ), lived in Branford, Durham, 
and Simsbury, Conn. ; married (about 1750 or 1760), his cousin 
Triphena Jones (her mother being a Lucas), who was born in 1729, 
and died in Lansing, co. Tompkins, N. Y., in 1826, aged “96 years. 
He died in Simsbury, Conn., aged’ about, 55 years. Their children 
were all born in Branford. They had :— 
Bu i. Samvuet, b. 1754; m. Lucy Starr; no issue; lived in Berkshire, N. Y. ; 
d. March 13, 1819. 
ii. Trorny, d.in Revolutionary service on board privateer ** Royally.”’ 
7. iii. Witu1aM, - A = 11, 1760; d. Aug. 9, 1842. 
iv. JoEL, Wicks ; d. in Union, N. Y. 
v. OLIvER, - — an Chapin ; had issue; d. Lansing, N. Y., a, 80. 
vi. Potty,  . unmarried in Lansing, N. Y., a. over 80. 
5. Ricnarp* ( William, William, William’), married, Dec. 26, 1758, 
Sarah Darrow, of "Branford, who died Dec. 24, 1778, aged 39 years. 
He then married, Jan. 10, 1780, widow Boardman, of Middletown. 
He died October, 1806. He had by first wife eight children, and 
one by second wife, viz. :— 
i. Epaonp, b. Oct. 31, 1760.—ii. Asrnent, (?) b. Sept. 22, 1762.—iii. Ama- 
ZIAH, b. "Suly 20, 1764. —iva Say, b. Feb. 29, 1767.—v. ‘Srepnen, b. April 
9, 1770.—vi. Lrxpay, b. March 10, 1772.—vii. Lucy, b. ee 1774; d. 
“0m 15, 1792.—viii. Rurvs, b. Dee. 3, 1776.—ix. Huupay, b ” June 22, 
1781. 
6. Sern‘ ( William, William, William ), married Isabell 
had :— 





They 


. i, Samvzn.—ii. Sera.—iii. Harry.—iy, WitumM.—v. Atvsa.—vi. Raopa. 
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7. Witwram’ ( William, William? William? William ), was four years in 


the Revolutionary army ; was wounded and a prisoner in the “Old 
Sugar House,” in New-York, in the winter of 1780. He lived in 
Simsbury, Conn., also in Sandisfield, Mass., from whence he removed 
to Berkshire, co. Tioga, N. Y., thence to Madison county. He mar- 
ried, in 1794, Jane Brown, of Blandford, Mass., who was born Dec. 
20, 1765, and died April 16, 1836, aged 70 years. He died Aug. 9, 
1842, aged 82 years, and was buried beside his wife in New-Wood- 
stock, co. Madison, N. Y. Their children were all born in Sandie- 
field, Mass. They had :— 


i. Corrntua, b. om 20,1795; m. 1834, Duncan aa aaaiete of Painesville, 
Ohio ; had Wi liam and Samuel. 


. ii. Wiis, b. Jan. 7, 1797; d. July 31, 1860. 


iii. Samvet Ist, b. May 8, 1799; d. March i2, 1803. 


. iv. “Robert, b. Oct. 25, 1800 ; d. July 23, 1847. 


10. 


11. 


v. Lwcy, b. May 95, 1802 ; unmarried. 

vi. Samuen 2d, b. ae i. 1804; d. Mareh 18, 1847. 

vii. Roxana, b. Aug. 28, 1806 ; m. Leverett Hamilton, of Madison Co., 
N. Y.; had Leverett L. , Henry Homer, and Lorenzo L. 

viii. Lov ADER, b. Nov. 6, 1808 ; d. Jan. 28, 1867. 

ix. Jang, b. ‘July 31, 1810 ; d. Jan. ( - 18il. 


8. Witxiam’ ( William,’ William,* William,> William, William’), married, 


Jan. 6, 1830, in Saybrook, O., Nancy M. Baird, who was born inJuly, 
1810, and died Aug. 29, 1843, in Saybrook, O. He died, same place, 
July 31, 1860, aged 64 years. They had :— 


. Nancy, b. June 19, 1831; d. March 8, 1837. 
. Wii, b. Aug. 27, 1833. 


9. anion ( William, William,* William; William? William ), married, 


Oct. 3, 1830, in Ashtabula, O., Ann Crandall, who died in Palos, 
co. Cook, Ill., June 16, 1835: He then married, Feb. 3, 1837, 
widow Hannah F: Mott. He died in Palos, Ill., July 23, 1847. 
He had by first wife three children, and by second wife three, viz. :— 

i. Grorce Homer, b. March 13, 1832. ; 

ii. CHarLes Henry, b. Aug. 20, 1833; d. July 9, 1836. 

iii. James Rosert, b. Nov. 17, 1834. 

iv. Ann Euizaseru, b. 24, 1838. 

v. Lucy Seva, b. Feb. 28, 1842. 

vi. Hannan Louisa, b. April 4, 1846. 

Samue ’ ( William, William,* William; William, William’ ), lived in 
Smithfield, N. Y.; married in September, 1841, Julia A. Laird. 
He died March 18, 1847. They had :— 

i. Warren, b. Oct. 3, 1842. 


Lovaper’ ( William, William,* William, William? William’ ), lived 
in Cazenovia, N. Y.; married, Jan. 29, 1840, Sarah L. Hamilton, 
who was born in Nelson, N. Y., in 1816, and died March 6, 1841. 
He married aga March 20, 1842, widow Eliza Ann Warner. 
He died Jan. 28, 1867, aged 58 years. He had, by his second 
wife :— 

i. Frank Exrezer, b. Jan. 21, 1843; d. July 10, 1847. 

ii. Henry Lovaper, b. Oct. 12, 1845. 

iii. Saran Louisa, b. Oct. 14, 1847; d. March 28, 1862. 

iv. Ewa Roxana, b. Nov. 28, 1849. 

v. Wrtram Frank, b. Aug. 22, 1853. 


Information relating to any persons bearing the name of Lucas will be 
thankfully received by the compiler of this article. . : 
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NATHANIEL BALDWIN AND ONE LINE OF HIS 
DESCENDANTS. 


[Communicated by Mr. Byron A. Batpwiy, of Chicago, IIl.] 


Among the first settlers of Milford, Connecticut, in 1639, were Nathaniel, 
Timothy, Joseph, John and Richard Baldwin, all of whom were at that 
time, or soon after, heads of families. 

According to Milford records, Nathaniel and Timothy were brothers; and 
it is known that Richard had only one brother, John, who at the time of 
settlement was about six years of age. Richard and the younger John 
were the sons of Sylvester Baldwin, who died on the ocean in 1638, and were 
born in the parish of Aston Cliuton, in the county of Bucks, England. 

As the Milford settlers came over with the New-Haven Company, it is a 
reasonable supposition that the Baldwins among them, were nearly con- 
nected, and were from London and its vicinity; the counties of Bucks and 
Surrey. 


1. NartHanret’ BALDWIN was enrolled as a freeman, at the settlement of 
Milford, Ct., in 1639. His first wife was Abigail Camp, who died 
in Milford, March 22, 1648. Soon after he removed to Fairfield, 
Ct., and married his second wife, Joanna Westcoat, widow of Rich- 
ard Westcoat. He died in Fairfield in 1658, and his widow died in 
1682. By his first wife Abigail he had :— 

i. Joun, b. before 1640, and married by Richard Treat, magistrate, Nov. 19, 
1663, to Hannah, daughter of Richard Osborn. He removed to New- 
ark, N. J., where he died about 1688; leaving a married daughter, 
Hannah, and a son, John.* 

ii. Danret, b. in Milford in-1644, and married, June 27, 1667, to Eliza, 
daughter of Henry Botsfurd.. They had :—Daniel, Eliza, Samuel, 
Daniel, John, and Eliza. 

iii. Nathaniel, b. in Milford in 1645, and —> 1671, to Hannah, daugh- 
ter of Henry Botsford. They had :—Eliza,Hannah, Nathaniel, Esther, 
and Seamer § y 

iv. Asicatt, b. in Milford, in 1648. 

By his wife Joanna he had :— 
2. v. Samvet, b. in Fairfield about 1654. 

vi. Saran, bd. in Fairfield. 

vii. Desorag, b. in Fairfield. 

2. Samuet’? (Nathaniel ) settled in Guilford, Ct. in 1675. His wife was 
Abigail,t daughter of John Baldwin, Sen., of Milford, and grand- 
daughter of Obadiah Brewen, of New-London. She was born in 
Milford, Nov. 15, 1658, and baptized in New-Haven the 27th of 
March following. Samuel Baldwin was a blacksmith, and was 
granted certain lands to induce his settlement in Guilford “for his 
encouragement and accommodating of his trade, &c.” He died in 
Guilford, January 12, 1696, leaving a good’estate. His widow mar- 
ried John Wadhams, of Wethersfield. Their children, all born in 
Guilford, were as follows :— 


* This John Baldwin, of Newark, is the great-grandfather of Governor Henry P-. 
Baldwin, of Michigan. 
+ See ReGisTER, vol. xix. pages 107, 108, and vol. xxiii. page 349. 
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i. Abroatt, b. Dec. 14, 1678, and married, June 24, 1697, Joseph Shaw, of 
Middletown. 

ii. Desoran, b. April 8, 1681, and died Dec. 5, 1681. 

iii. Doratuy, b. Dec. 27, 1683 ; married, September, 1708, Ziba Tryon, of 
Wethersfield. They had :—James, Rowland, Dorathy and Oliver. 

iv. Joanna, b. April 18, 1686; married, April 8, 1705, Samuel Rose, of 
Branford ; and Sept. 13, 1715, Ebenezer Frisbie, of Branford. She 
died March 21, 1751. 

v. Samuzt, b. Jan. 13, 1689. He went to Branford in 1733, and thence to 
Litchfield in 1734. 

vi. Tivorny, b. April 14, 1691, and married, Dec. 24, 1713, Bathsheba Stone. 
He died in Guilford, Aug. 4, 1757. They had :—Timothy, Bathsheba, 
Michael,* Timothy, Abigail, Stephen, Elisha, Deborah, Abraham, 
Sarah, and Mary. 

3. vii. NaTHantE., b. Nov. 28, 1693. 


3. NatHanter® (Samuel,? Nathaniel) was married, April 8, 1718, to 
Elizabeth, daughter of Issac Parmlee, of Guilford. He died in 
Goshen, Ct., Oct. 18, 1760, and his widow died in the same place, 
March ‘14, 1786. Nathaniel Baldwin removed from Guilford to 
Litchfield, in 1733, and from thence to Goshen, in 1739. In all 
three towns he had the position of deacon. Possessing in a good 
degree the confidence of the people, he was frequently, and almost 
continually, called to fill some of the various town offices. Twice 
he was sent to represent Goshen in the legislature of the colony, 
viz.: in Oct., 1759, and in March, 1760, the year in which he died. 
They had:— 


i. Narganret, b. in Guilford, April 4, 1720; married, March 23, 1752, 
Hannah, daughter of Benjamin Ives, Sen., of Goshen. She died April 
9, 1762, and he married, Nov. 30, 1763, Jedidah, daughter of Cornelius 
Bronson, of Southbury. He died in Goshen, March 25, 1805, and his 
widow died Aug. 8, 1808. By first wife he had:—Ruth, Hannah, 
Isaac, and Nathaniel. By second wife :—Jedidah: 

ii. Ettzaneru, b. in Guilford, Dec. 11, 1722; married, in 1740, Ebenezer 
Norton, of Goshen. They had :—Miles, Anna, Elizabeth, Ebenezer, 
Rachael, Maria, Olive, Nathaniel, and Birdsey. 

4. iii. Samvet, b. in my March 18, 1725. 

iv. Sarau, b. in Guilford, Jan. 4, 1728; married, Nov. 6, 1746, Nathaniel 
Stanley, Jr. 

v. Brewen, b. in Guilford, Sept. 25, 1730; died Nov. 4, 1751. 

vi. Racwagt, b. in Litchfield, in September, 1733; married, Dec. 6, 1753, 
Benjamin Ives. 

vii. Amy, b. in Litchfield, 1735; married, March 30, 1756, William Stanley. 

viii. Lucy, b. in Goshen, in 1741-; married Josiah Royce. 


4, Samvuet* (Nathaniel, Samuel,? Nathaniel’) was married, Nov. 28, 1744, 
to Mercy Stanley, of Farmington. She died in Goshen, January 6, 
1768, and he married, January 11, 1769, his second wife, Susanna 
Adams. He died in Goshen, Oct. 22, 1804, and his widow died, 
same place, Sept. 10, 1807. His children were all born in Goshen. 

By wife Mercy he had :— 
i. Asane., b. Oct. 5, 1745; married Patience, daughter of Cornelius Bron- 
2. = died in Goshen, Aug. 16, 1775. They had :—Jedidah and 

srael, 


* Michael Baldwin was the father of Abraham Baldwin, who settled in Georgia—a 
member of the continental congress; of the convention which formed the constitution of 
the United States; United States senator, &c. Henry Baldwin, member of congress and 
judge of the supreme court of the United States, was another of his sons; also Michael 

aldwin, who was a conspicuous lawyer in Ohio; a member of the convention which 
framed the constitution of that State, and speaker of the house of representatives. One 
of his daughters, Ruth, married Joel Barlow, formerly minister to France; and another, 

larissa, married Col. Bomford, of the United States ordnance department, 
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ii. Trmorny, b. Nov. 20, 1747; died Jan. 20, 1748. 

iii. Marna, b. Jan. 22, 1749; married, February 11, 1767, Jabas Wright. 

iv. Tmorny, b. June 5, 1751; died July 25, 1751. 

v. Brewen, b. January 17, 1753; married, August 13, 1772, Hannah, 
daughter of Ebenezer Foote. He died in Goshen, June 10, 1823. 
They had :—Mary-Ann, Timothy, Asahel, Nancy, Jonathan, Sylvester, 
Birdsey, Betsey, Ammi R., Martha, Jonathan F., and Laura M. 

vi. Samven, b. May 25, 1755; married, in 1782, Lucina Hall. 

vii. Syset, b. Nov. 30, 1757. 

viii. Mercy, b. July 19, 1760, and married to Ambrose Collins. She died 
March 4, 1821. They had :—Augustus, Calvin, Ambrose, Cyrenia, 
John H., George L., Anna, Nervina, Laura, Clara M., and Freelove. 

ix. Huwpan, b. July 1, 1763, and married Abraham Humphrey. 

x. Lucia, b. Dec. 22, 1765, and married to Jonathan Beach. 


By second wife, Susannah, he had :— 
5. xi. Enos Sraney, b. Nov. 22, 1762. 


5. Enos Srantey’ (Samuel,* Nathaniel,’ Samuel, Nathaniel’) was mar- 
ried, Oct. 28, 1789, to Charlotte, daughter of Andrew Bailey. She 
was born June 17, 1774, and died in Mount Morris, N. Y., Feb. 26, 
1815. He died in Mount Morris, Oct. 20, 1828. They had :— 


6. i. Remus, b. in Goshen, Ct., Oct. 5, 1791. 
ii. Svusannau, b. in Goshen, Oct. 4, 1793; married, June 28, 1809, David 
Blanchard. He died June 17, 1830, and she married, in 1831, second 
husband, John Culver. She died in Bedford, Ohio, May 4, 1842. 
By first husband had :—John G., Enos B., David B., Caroline, Sally, 
Erastus, and James M. By second husband :—Lucius. 
iii. Lors, b. in Goshen, Nov. 28, 1795; married, Sept. 11, 1814, Benajah 
sf Butler. Both are deceased, and left no descendants. 

iv. Avrewia, b. in Goshen, June 1, 1798; married, May 21, 1815, Chaun- 
cey Butler. She died, January 15, 1847, in Eaton Rapids, Mich., and 
he died, same place, Aug. 30, 1858. They had :—Charlotte, Mary, 
Emily, William, Chauncey 8., Aurelia A., and Thomas 8. 

vy. Aveustus, b. in Goshen, June 7, 1801. 

vi. Amira, b. in Goshen, June 4, 1803; married, June 11, 1820, Thomas 
L. Spafard. She died in Manchester, Mich., March 3, 1848. They 
had :—Charlotte E., Lois, Andrew W., Emily M., Sarah, T. Frank, 
and Harriet A. 

ASAHEL, b. in Lexington, co. Green, N. Y., March 22, 1807; married, 
May 3, 1832, Lovina, daughter of Isaac Warner. They had :—Enos 
Stanley, Patey E., Isaac W., Emily A., Almira M., Remus A., Emily 

> I., and Charlotte E. 

viii. Euiy, b. in Vernon, co. Oneida, N. Y., May 19, 1810; married, March 
23, es Andrew Spafard. She died Aug. 1, 1832, and left no de- 
scendants. 


6. Remus® (Znos-Stanley,? Samuel, Nathaniel,? Samuel, Nathaniel) was 
married, Sept. 9, 1810, to Julia, daughter of Samuel Ives. She was 
born in Wallingford, co. New-Haven, Ct., Dec. 20,1787. He died 
on the “ Baldwin Farm,” in Elk creek township, co. Erie, Penn., 
Dec. 9, 1853. They had :— 


7. i. Loprtcx Ivss, b. in Vernon, co. Oneida, N. Y., Oct. 26, 1811. 

ii. Amira C., b. in Mount Morris, N. Y., May 3, 1816; married David 

— - had :—Lodrick Ives, Susannah, Remus T., Sarah, and 
ulia A. 

iii. Samvet S., b. in Conewongo, N. Y., May 4, 1818. He married Abigail 
Snow, and had :—William and Walter. 

iv. Horace, b. in Conewongo, N. Y., April 15, 1821. He married, Dec. 24, 
1840, Nancy Ann, daughter of Chandler Welton. They had :—Helen 
C., Albert C., Amelia M., and Henry D. 

v. Cates Parker, b. in Conewongo, N. Y., Nov. 15, 1823, and died on the 
Pacific Ocean, July 29, 1852. 


vii. 


= 
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7. Loprick Ives’ ( Remus,’ Enos-Stanley, Samuel,* Nathaniel? Samuel? 
Nathaniel’) was married in Girard, Penn., Aug. 7, 1837, by Rev. 
John Prosser, to Rosina, daughter of Asa Battles. ‘She was born 
in Villanova, co. Chatauque, N. Y., June 27,1815. They had :— 
i. Byron Anastasivs, b. in Erie, Pa., Sept. 16, 1838; married in Erie, by 
the Rev, George A. Lyon, D.D., July 16, 1861, to Henrietta, daughter 
of Hon. Joseph M. Sterrett. She was b. in Erie, Feb. 3, 1840. They 
ii had: Walter Sterrett, b. in Milwaukee, Wis., April 12, 1862; and 
I " Kate Stewart, b. in Chicago, Ill., Jan. 5, 1868. 
ih ii. Jutta Exizasern, b. on the ‘* Baldwin Farm,” in Elk creek township, 


co. Erie, Pa., Feb. 25, 1840; married, Sept. 18, 1862, James A. Moor- 


HW = head. They had :—Frederic B., and Kennie. 
i iii. Narcissa Imocene, b. on *‘ Baldwin Farm,’”’ Dec. 27, 1841; married, 
H March 29, 1860, Joseph C. Denslow. She died May 3, 1862, leaving 
i one child, Winfield Scott. 
iv. Revs Asa, b. on ‘** Baldwin Farm,”’ Nov. 28, 1843; married, Sept. 28, 
1865, Adeline L., daughter of William Foote. They have :—William 
Ives, and D. L. Brainerd. 
v. Georoana A. A., b. on ‘* Baldwin Farm,’? March 31, 1845; married, 
April 20, 1865, Morton H. Gould. They have :—Sarah Imogene, and 
Laura Morris. 
vi. Gornam Ives, b. on ‘* Baldwin Farm,’’ March 4, 1847; married, Sept. 
28, 1869, Margaret-Ann, daughter of William Simmons. 
vii. Ftorence Esre.te, b. on ** Baldwin Farm,” April 12, 1849. 
viii. Rusu Everson, b. on “* Baldwin Farm,’’ March 24, 1851. 
ix. Lucrina Isapetta, b. on ** Baldwin Farm,’ April 14, 1853. 
x. Leste Ienativs, b. in Girard, Pa., Sept. 7,- 1855. 
xi. Kenr Kang, b. in West Springfield, co. Erie, Pa., Oct. 21, 1857. 
xii. Etwer Extsworts, b. in West Springfield, Pa., March 30, 1861. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE LOCAL HISTORY OF MASSA- 
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[Compiled by Mr. JeErem1au Co.surn, of Boston, Mass.] 
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Westminster. See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 


* History of the Town from its first Settlement to the pre- 
sent time. Charles Hudson. 8vo. pp. 42. Mendon, 
1832. 

* Celebration of the One Hundredth Anniversary of the 


Incorporation of the Town. Address by Charles Hud- 
son. pp. 127. Boston, 1859. 
‘ * Copy of the Genealogical Records of the Town. Library 
of the “ Historic, Genealogical Society,” made February, 
! 1857. Boston. 
“ Dedication of Soldiers’ Monument. Peckham, 1868. 
Western Massacuusetts. History of, by J. G. Holland. 2 Vols. 
Springfield, 1855. 
“ * Sketches of Natural History and Industry 
in North Western Massachusetts. Wash- 
ington Gladden. pp. 149. Boston, 1869. 
West Newsvry. Incorporated 1820, formerly Parsons. 
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West Newsury. See “ Essex Memorial, for 1836.” R. Newhall. Salem, 


1836. 

“ as See “History of Newbury, Newburyport, and West 
Newbury.” Joshua Coffin. Boston, 1835. 

« * See “ First Century of Dummer Academy.” N. 


Cleaveland. Boston, 1865. 
Weston. See “Winthrop’s History of New-England.” James Savage, 
« Boston, 1853. 
* Sermon delivered January 12, 1813, on the Termination of 
a Century since the Incorporation of the Town. Samuel 
Kendal. pp. 60. Cambridge, 1813. 


“ Churches of Weston. See “American Quarterly Register,” 
Vol. 11. Boston, 1839. 
“ See “ History of Watertown, including Waltham and Weston.” 


Henry Bond. Boston, 1855. 
Westport. See “History of New-Bedford.” D. Ricketson. New-Bed- 
ford, 1858. 
West Roxsury. See Roxbury and Jamaica Plain. 
* - Address at the Dedication of the Town-House at 
Jamaica Plain, West Roxbury. Arthur W. Aus- 
tin. pp. 39. Boston, 1868. 
West SprinGrieLp. Century Sermon, delivered on the first day of the 
Nineteenth Century. Joseph Lathrop. Spring- 
field, 1801. 
* * Discourse on the Completion of Fifty Years of the 
Pastorate of Joseph Lathrop, Aug. 26, 1806. 
pp- 22. Springfield, 1806. 


« . See “ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Bos- 
ton, 1838. 

s ° Sixtieth Anniversary. Joseph Lathrop. pp. 23. 
Springfield, 1816. 

a * Historical Discourse, Dec. 2, 1824. W. B. Sprague. 
pp- 91. Hartford, Conn., 1825. 

« “ See “Inscriptions on the Grave Stones in the Grave 


Yards of Northampton, &c.” Thomas Bridgman. 
pp- 227. ‘Northampton, 1850. 


* . See“ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. 
Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
“ “« Address, August 25, 1856, the One Hundredth An- 


niversary of the Ordination of Rev. Joseph La- 
throp. W. B. Sprague. pp. 102. Springfield, 
1856. 

West Stocxsripce. See “ History of the County of Berkshire.” Pitts- 
field, 1829. 


&“ “ See “ Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Wor- 
. cester, 1848. 
“ “ See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. 


Holland. Springfield, 1855. 
Wermovuts. See “ Plain Dealing, or Newes from New-England.” London, 
1642. Reprinted, Boston, 1867. 


« See “ Remarkable Providences.” Increase Mather. Boston, 
1683. Reprint, London, 1856. 
“ See “ Bradford’s Plymouth Plantation.” Boston, 1856. 
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Wermovutn. See “ Historical Memoir of the Colony of New Plymouth.” 
Francis Baylies. Boston, 1830. New Edition: 8. G. 
Drake. Boston, 1866. 


“ See “ Winthrop’s History of New-England.” James Savage. 
Boston, 1853. 

“6 See “Wonder-Working Providence of Sions Saviour in 
New-England.” [Edward Johnson.] London, 1654. 

* Historical Discourse, Nov. 28, 1832. Joseph Bent, Jr. 
Hingham, 1833. 

“ See “Historical Collections.” John W. Barber. Worces- 
ter, 1848. 

« Historical Record of the Union Church and Society of Wey- 


mouth and Braintree. pp. 23. Boston, 1857. 

Proceedings and Addresses on the 25th Anniversary of the 
Installation of the Rev. Joshua Emery, with an Histori- 
cal Sketch of the First Church in Weymouth. pp. 93. 
Boston, 1863. 


“ Half Century of the Settlement of Rev. Jonas Perkins. 
June 14, 1865. 

“ Historical Sketches of the Town of Weymouth. Printed 
in the “ Weymouth Weekly Gazette,” 1867. 

- Epitaphs from the Older Half of “ Burying Hill,” Wey-— 


mouth. See “ Historical and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 
13. Boston, 1859. 
a Dedication of Soldiers’ Monument, July 4, 1868. See “ New- 
England Historical and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 23. 
Bostan, 1869. 
- Historical Sketch. See “Weymouth, Quincy and Braintree 
Directory.” Boston, 1870. 
Waaretr. See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838. 
Report and Counter Report on the Election of Thomas Nash, 
Jr.,as a Representative of the Town. pp. 147. Boston, 


1843. 

“« Early Ecclesiastical History, Discourse, January 7, 1849. J. 
Howard Temple. pp. 40. Northampton, 1849. 

“ See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 


Springfield, 1855. 
WILBRABAM. See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol.10. Boston, 1838. 
See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 


“ Historical Address, Centennial Celebration, June 15, 1863. 
With an Appendix. Rufus P. Stebbins. pp. 318. Bos- 
ton, 1864. 
Wittiuamssure. See “ American Quarterly Register,’ Vol. 10. Boston, 
1838. 
“ See “ Historical Collections.” J.W. Barber. Worcester, 
1848. 
“ See “ History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Hol- 


land. Springfield, 1855. 
Wittiamstown. Sermon preached at the Dedication of the New Chapel, 
Williams College, Sept. 2, 1828. Edward D. Griffin. 
pp- 38. Williamstown, 1828. 
« See “ History of the County of Berkshire.” E. Kellogg. 
Pittsfield, 1829. 
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Wittramstown. Semi-Centennial. Mark Hopkins and Rev. Thos. Rob- 
bins. 1843. 


= Sketches of Williams College. pp. 100. Williamstown, 
1847. 
* Historical Address, Aug. 14, 1855, Williams College. 


Joseph White, and Poem, E. W. B. Canning. pp. 48. 
Boston, 1855. 


“ Proceedings of the Missionary Jubilee, Williams Col- 
lege, Aug. 5, 1856. pp. 104. Boston, 1856. 

” Centennial Discourse, Nov. 19, 1865, Mason Noble. pp. 
60. North Adams, 1865. 

“ Dedication of the Missionary Monument, July 28, 1867. 


f pp- 24. Boston, 1867. 
Witmincton. Incorporated, 1730. Parts of Woburn and Reading. 


- See “Inscriptions from Woburn Burying-Ground.” “WN. E. 
Historical and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 2. Boston, 
1848. 

- See “Churches of, American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. 


Boston, 1839. 
Wixcuenpon. See “ History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whit- 
ney. Worcester, 1793. 


* See “ American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 10. Boston, 1838: 

* History of the Town of Winchendon from the Grant of 
the Township in 1735. Ezra Hyde. pp.136. Worces- 
ter, 1849. 

. History of Winchendon, from the Grant of Ipswich, 


Canada, in 1735, to the Present Time. A. P. Marvin. 
pp- 528. Winchendon, 1868. 
. WixcuesterR. Incorporated 1850, from Parts of Woburn, Medford and 
West-Cambridge. 
Winpsor. See “History of the County of Berkshire.” G. Dorrance. 
Pittsfield, 1829. 
“ See “History of Western Massachusetts.” J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Wrynistumet. See Chelsea. 
“ Historical Discourse, Chelsea, Mass., Sept. 20, 1866, 
Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Winnisimmet Cong. 
Church. J. P. Langworthy. pp. 47. Chelsea, 1866. 
Wixtnror. Part of North Chelsea. Incorporated 1852. 
Wosvrn. Discourse at Dedication of Meeting-House, June 28, 1809. 
Joseph Chickering. pp. 28. Charlestown, 1809. 


’ See “Churches of, American Quarterly Register,” Vol. 11. 
Boston, 1839. 

* Sermon on the 25th Anniversary of Ordination of Joseph Ben- 
nett, Jan. 4, 1846. pp. 22. Boston, 1846. 

e Records from the Burying-Ground. See “ New-England His- 


torical and Genealogical Register,” Vols. 2 and 3. Boston, 
1848 and 1849. 

. Genealogical Records, 1641 to 1855. Copy, at Library of His- 
toric, Genealogical Society. Boston, 1871. 

* List of Soldiers belonging to Woburn, who have died in the U. 
S. Service, 1861-1865. See “ Annual Report of the Town.” 
Woburn, 1865. 
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Wosvrn. History of Woburn, from the Grant of its Territory to Charles- 
town, 1640, to 1860. Samuel Sewall. pp. 657. Boston, 
1868. : 
Worcester County. History of the County. Peter Whitney. pp. 339. 
Worcester, 1793. 


“ “ See “ Worcester Magazine,” Vols. 1 and 2. Wor- 
cester, 1826. 

as * Address before the Bar of Worcester County. 
Joseph Willard. Oct. 2,1829. Lancaster, 1830. 

* . Worcester Association, a History of Four Minis- 


terial Associations. Joseph Allen. pp. 426. 
Boston, 1868. 
Worcester. See “ Massachusetts Historical Collections,” Vol. 1. Boston, 


1792. 

as “History of the County of Worcester.” Peter Whitney. 
Worcester, 1793. 

a Sermon on the 6th day of January, 1811, with an Appendix. 


“ Facts relating to the Town of Worcester.” Aaron Ban- 
croft. pp. 24. Worcester, 1811. 


« An Account of the American Antiquarian Society, Incer- 
porated October 24, 1812. Isaiah Thomas. pp. 28. 
Boston, 1813. 

“ First Church, Result of a Council, May, 1820. Charles A. 
Goodrich. pp. 88. Worcester, 1820. 

“ Remarks on the above. pp. 103. Worcester, 1821. 

. Dedication of Town-Hall, May 2, 1825. John Davis.’ pp. 
36. Worcester, 1825. 

* A Discourse on the Termination of Fifty years of his Min- 


istry, Jan. 31, 1836. Aaron Bancroft. pp. 44. Wor- 
cester, 1836. 


" Address on the Consecration of the Worcester Rural Ceme- 
tery, Sept. 8, 1838. Levi Lincoln. pp. 36. Boston, 1838. 

* Sermon at Dedication of 2d Congregational Meeting-House, 
March 26, 1851. Alonzo Hill. pp. 55. Worcester, 
1851. 

* Sermon, 25th Anniversary of his Ordination, March 28, 
1852. Alonzo Hill. pp. 46. Worcester, 1852. 

« Historical Account of the Old South Church. Worcester, 
1854. 

* Sermon on the 25th Anniversary of Settlement Central 
Church. Seth Sweetser, 1864. 

. Dedication of Bigelow Monument, April 19, 1861. pp. 
37. Worcester, 1861. 

«“ Worcester County, Statistical Record, 1862. 

* History of Worcester, from its Earliest Settlement to Sept. 
1836. William Lincoln. pp. 383. Worcester, 1837. 

“ Second Edition. pp. 448. Worcester, 1862. 

Epitaphs from the Cemetery on Worcester Common, with 
Notes. W.S. Barton. pp. 36. Worcester, 1848. 

« The Worcester Pulpit; Historical and Biographical. Elam 
Smalley. pp. 561. Boston, 1851. 

« “Worcester as it is.” Henry J. Howland. pp.131. Wor- 


cester, 1856. 
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Worcester. [Ilistorical Sketch of the Mechanics Association. pp. 78. 
Worcester, 1861. 
“ Historical Discourse on the 50tli Anniversary of the First 
Baptist. Church, Dec. 9, 1862. Isaac Davis. pp. 52. 
Worcester, 1863. 
Historical Discourse in the Old South Meeting-House, Sept. 
22, 1863, the Hundredth Anniversary of its Erection. 
Leonard Bacon. pp. 106. Worcester, 1863. 
. Twenty-fifth Anniversary First Universalist Church, Oct. 
10, 1866. With an Historical Address. §S. P. Landers. 
pp. 52. Worcester, 1866. 
« Fortieth Anniversary of his Settlement over Second Cong. 
Society, March 28, 1867. Alonzo Hill. pp. 66. Cam- 
bridge, 1867. * 


- Sermon after Ten Years Ministry. R.R. Shippen. Wor- 
cester, 1869. 

* Reminiscences of the Original Associates and past Members 
of the Worcester Fire Society, &c. pp. 72. Worcester, 
1870. 

- Historical Address before the Lyceum and Natural History 


Association, May 17, 1870. Nathaniel Paine. pp. xx. 
14. Worcester, 1870. 
Wortuineton. Secular and Ecclesiastical History from its First Settle- 
ment to the present time. pp. 72. Albany, N.Y., 1853. 
S History of Western Massachusetts. J. G. Holland. 
Springfield, 1855. 
Wrentuam. Deaths in Wrentham, 1673-1704. See “New-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 3. Boston, 1849. 
. Protest by Selectmen of Wrentham against a proposed Divi- 
sion of that Town, April, 1726. See “ New-England His- 
torical and Genealogical Register,” Vol. 22. Boston, 1868. 


“ See “Old Indian Chronicle,” Reprinted and Edited by Samuel 
G. Drake. Boston, 1867. 
" Sermon on the Ist Centennial Anniversary of the Incorpora- 


tion of the Town, Oct. 26,1773. Joseph Bean. pp. 36. 
Boston, 1774. Reprinted, pp. 16. Boston, 1834. 

“ Sermon preached in Wrentham, Jan. 1, 1701, now published 
at the request of several of his Descendants. Samuel 
Mann. pp. 24. Dedham, 1801. 


“ See “Massachusetts Historical Collections.” James Mann. 
Vol. 10. Boston, 1809. 

“ Historical Sketch of First Church. Dedham, 1818. 

“ See “ History of Dedham.” Erastus Worthington. Boston, 
1827. 

ad Anniversary Sermon, June 14, 1846. Elisha Fisk. pp. 25. 
[ Boston, 1846.] 

“ Sermon on the 50th Anniversary of his Ordination, June 12, 
1849. Elisha Fisk. pp. 64. Boston, 1850. 

“ See “Historical Collections.” J. W. Barber. Worcester, 
1848. 


Yarmovutu. See “Massachusetts Historical Collections.” Timothy Al- 
den, Jr. Vols. 5 and 8. Boston, 1798-1802. 
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Yaruoutu. See “American Quarterly Register,” Churches of. Vol. 15 
Boston, 1842. 
" See “History of New Plymouth.” Francis Baylies. Bos- 


ton, 1830. 
New Edition. 2 Vols. §S. G. Drake. Boston, 1866. 
. See “History of Cape Cod.” Frederic Freeman. 2 Vols. 
Boston, 1860-62. 
° See “Yarmouth Register,’ Historical Sketches by Dean 


Dudley. Yarmouth, 1858. 


—_—___——> +> + 


THE ISLES OF SHOALS IN THE YEAR 1653. 
[Communicated by CuarLes W. Tutte, A.M.] 


Tue Isles of Shoals have become a second time prominent in New- 
England history. For nearly two centuries they were famous as a fishing 
station, and swarmed with inhabitants." After the revolutionary war the 
fishing interest declined, and these isles seemed likely to return to their primi- 
tive nakedness and desolation. Within the last twenty-five years they have 
become widely known as a summer resort; more persons now visiting them 
annually, for pleasure or health, than in the days of their fishing glory. 

History has not preserved the name of the European who first discovered 
these isles. It seems quite certain that Thorfinn, on his celebrated voyage 
to Vinland, A.D. 1008, must have seen them, as he sailed along the Gulf of 
Maine, “to the south-west having the land always on their starboard ;” but 
there is no record that he did.?_ The English and French navigators of the 
sixteenth, and beginning of the seventeenth centuries must likewise have 
seen them, while sailing along our shores.° 

To the famous Captain John Smith we are indebted for our first know!l- 
edge of these isles.‘ While exploring the New-England coast, in 1614, he 
surveyed them, gave them a name, and a place on his map of New-England 
with a good degree of accuracy. Unfortunately his description of them is 
remarkably brief. He says, “Smyth’s Iles are a heape together, none 
neere them, against Accominticus.” In 1623, Christopher Levett visited 
them, and calls them “Isle of Shoulds, being Islands in the sea about two 
leagues from the main.” Levett adds: “ Upon these Islands, I neither could 
see one good timber tree, nor so much good ground as to make a garden. 
The place is found to be a good fishing place for six ships, but more cannot 
well be there, for want of convenient stage room, as this year’s experience 
hath proved. The harbor is but indifferent good. Upon these islands are 
no savages at all.”* 

The name by which this group of isles is now knowrz and has been from 
early times, is one obviously suggested by their plurality. On Capt. Smith’s 
map, eighteen distinct islands are laid down, a number that suggests the idea 
of a “ Shoal of Isles,” shoal being current in those days, to signify a mul- 


1 See Mass. Hist, Coll., First Series, vol. vii. p. 246, et seq. 
2 Documentary Hist. of Maine Discovery, vol. i. p. 71. 

3 Ibid. pp. 393, 413, 425; Belknap’s Am. Biog. Gosnold. 

4 Smith’s Description of New-England. 

5 Coll. Me. Hist, Soc., vol. ii, p. 79, et seg. 
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titude, a throng, or a crowd. In this sense, which is its primitive one, Bacon, 
Waller, and other writers of that period, used this word constantly. In our 
days, its use is limited, almost entirely, to its secondary meaning, to signify 
a place where the water is shallow. Writers have chosen to write, “ Isles 
of Shoals,” in place of “Shoals of Isles,” thereby concealing, to some ex- 
tent, the origin of the name. This name, descriptive of their numerical 
characteristic, a most striking feature, was, undoubtedly, applied to these 
islands by fishermen and others, long before Capt. Smith gave them a name. 


The name, “Smith’s Iles,” given them by Capt. Smith, and adopted by. 


Prince Charles, did not prevail, although it was the first name designedly ap- 
plied to them, and the first engraved on any chart. It seems to have been used 
only in reprints of his map of New-England. The descriptive name, men- 
tioned by Levett, has attached to them ever since. Although he is the first to 
use it, so far as we know, it does not seem to be an invention of his. On 
the map in Wood’s New-England Prospect, printed in 1634, they are de- 
signated, “Tlands of Shoulds.” The Indians do not appear to have had a 
name for them. 

England first extended dominion over them, and was first in actual posses- 
sion of them. They were included in the great patent of Virginia in 1606; 
and in the great charter to the Council established at Plymouth, in 1620 ; 
not, however, by any other name than the general one, islands. They were 
embraced, in the same way, in the grant of the Province of Maine, to Gorges 
and Mason in 1622, being of the description of “ Islands within five leagues ” 
of the shore. In the grant of the Province of New-Hampshire to Mason, 
in 1635, the “South half of the Isles of Shoals” was specifically included 
therein. The north half was included in the grant to Gorges in 1639." 

Prior to 1652, these isles were substantially under the jurisdiction of the 
province of Maine.* At this epoch Massachusetts put a new construction 
upon its charter limits, and by this “all those eastern plantations are com- 
prehended within our northerly line ;” and so, suiting their action to their 
word, they sent commissioners in October, 1652, to “settle the civil gov- 
ernment amongst the inhabitants of Kittery, the Isle of Shoals, Accomenticus, 
and so to the most northerly extent of our Patent.”® At this stage of their 
history the following important document becomes intelligible. It is copied 
from. the original on file in the office of the Secretary of State in Boston, 
and is, perhaps, the oldest and most interesting public document now extant 
relating to these celebrated islands. Every signer wrote his name in a 
good, fair hand.* Upon the reception of the petition, the court ordered, that 
the inhabitants of the “Isle of Shoales” have liberty to determine all civil 
actions where either or both parties are inhabitants, to the value of ten 
pounds; that Mr. Brian Pendleton, Mr. Nicholas Shapley, Hurcules Hun- 
kins, Richard Sealy, and Phillip Babb be commissioners for such causes, any 
three, Pendleton, and Shapley being one, making a quorum. As to the 
military the court said it had already given full authority in the premises to 
the chief military officer. The commissioners were authorized to appoint 
a “ Clark of the writts.” The modest request to be made a township was 
ignored; and, on another application in 1659, it was expressly declared that 
the petitioners were not of a “capacity at present to make a townshipp.” ° 


1 See Provincial Papers relating to New-Hamp., vol. i. p. 5, e¢ seq. 

2 See Mass. Hist. Coll., vol. vii. p. 250. 

3 Mass. Rec., vol. iv. pt. 1, p. 110. 

4 Massachusetts Archives, Colonial, vol. iii. p. 214. 

5 For the action of the General Court on this petition, see Mass, Rec., vol. iv. pt. 1, p. 136. 
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On the 22d of May, 1661, “for the better settling of order in the Isle of 
Shoales,” the court ordered, that all the islands, then lying in two counties, 


* be “a towneship called APLEDOORE.”* 





To the much honored Court held at Boston, ye 18" of ye 34, 53. 

The humble petition of the Inhabitants i in the Isles of Shouldes. 

Sheweth 

That whereas wee the said Inhabitants living so remote from 
the neighbor-townes upon the maine and having thereby allready sustained 
much vexing through want of a power deputed amongst our selves to helpe, 
whom it may concerne to their due debts, and findinge alsoe by unsutable wind 
and weather, that wee cannot (upon occasion) v isit the Court that we might 
enjoy the benefit of the Law, to recover our owne, in a way 1 righteousness. 
Wee therefore upon such like reasons doe think it our dutie to make peti- 
tion to this much honored general Court that you mought be pleased to 
take our condition into your serious and sage consideration and to grant us 
the privilege of a townshipp, as farre as your wisdomes shall us capable, as 
that we may have amongst us a Clarke of the Writts & some others autho- 
rized to have the hearing & issuing of such causes as may fall out under 
the summe of Ten pounds, wee finding as wee under your favor, more neede 
of such a prevelege than our neighbor-townes, forasmuch as some of our 
transient ones as it may fall out, they cannot tarrie until their causes may 
be issued elswhere. 

Alsoe, may it please the honored Court to take notice that our situation 
is such, as many times wee necessarilie shall not be able to joyne with our 
neighbours in militarie affaires through unseasonable weather, without great 
hazard or damage to ourselves. Oar. request is therefore that, you would be 
pleased to make us a distinct company in that respect, wee being upwards of 
a hundred men at this time, & that our loving friends John Arthur Lieut: & 
William Sealy Ensign so chosen amongst us, to beginne that service, they 
mought be installed into such places, for the benefit of the rest, according 
to your order. 

Thus wee nothing doubting, but yee will be pleased to pass by any of 
these our unsuitable expressions, & grant us whatsoever your discretion shall 
see mostly conducing to our best good. Wee for your fatherlie ceare all- 
ready enjoyed, & yet expected doe account our selves in bounden dutie to 
be ready, to doe you any service to our abilitie, & to make supplications yet 
in your behalfe, for the further influences of the holie ghost upon your hearts, 
in that approaching & all after agitations, for his own glory, with his churches 
wellfare. We now humblie take our leave, & subscribe in the name & 
with general consent. 


Hercules Hunkins John Arthur 

Rice Cadogan Edward Smale 
Samuel Jewell Benjamin Bickford, 
Rice Joanes Phillip Babb 
William Sealy Peter Gee 

William Vren Walther Mathews 
Peter Twisden Richard Sealy 

John Bickford Humphrey Horewell 
John Bretnell Mathew Giles 

John Fabins George Sealy 


’ See Mass. Rec., vol. iv. pt. 2, p. 8. 
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NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
PROCEEDINGS. 


Tue Society held its Annual Meeting at its rooms, 17 Bromfield Street, 
Boston, on Wednesday, January 4, 1871, at three o’clock, P.M.; the Hon. 
Marshall P. Wilder, the president, in the chair. 

The librarian, Mr. William J. Foley, reported, in substance, as follows :— 

The total number of volumes and pamphlets now in possession of the 














Society stands thus :— 











Volumes, as per last annual report, . 8324 
Received during the year 1870, : ; 329 
Whole number of volumes at the present time, 8653 
Pamphlets, as per last annual report, : . 26075 
Received during the year 1870, ° . : 868 
Whole number of pamphlets at the present time, 26943 


Books and pamphlets have been received as donations to the Society 
from the institutions and persons hereafter named, during the year 1870 :— 


Royal Society of Ni ay 
Society of Antiquaries, London, 
Smithsonian Institution, 

State Historical Society of Iowa, 
Minnesota Historical Societv, 

State Historical Society of Wisconsin, 
Pennsylvania Historical Society, 
Maryland Historical Society, 

Connecticut Historical Society, 
New-Jersey Historical Society, 

Vermont Historical Society, 

Albany Institute, 

Young Men’s Association, Buffalo, N. Y., 
American Museum of Natural History, 
New-York Genealogical and Biographical 


Society, 
State of Rhode Island, 
Free Public Library, New Bedford, 
American Antiquarian Society, 
State of Massachusetts, 
Massachusetts Board of Education, 
Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
Humane Society of Massachusetts, 
Bunker Hill Monument Association, 
National Association of Wool Manufac- 
turers, 
Boston Board of Trade, 
The Lodge of Saint Andrew, 
Saint Andrew’s Royal Arch Chapter, 
The Wesleyan Association, Boston, 
City of Boston, 
City of Chelsea, 
City of Worcester, 
City of Cambridge, 
Town of Wenham, 
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Essex Institute, 

College of New-Jersey, 
Columbia College, 
Dartmouth College, 
Dickinson College, 
Middlebury College, 
Oberlin College, 
Williams College, 

Union College, 
University of Vermont, 
Yale College, 

Mr. William S. Appleton, 
Mr. Arthur W. Austin, 
Mr. Ellis Ames, 

Mr. Pelham W. Ames, 
Rev. John G. Adams, 
Rev.- Joseph Allen, 
Ebenezer Alden, M.D., 
Rev. Joseph Allen, D.D:,. 
Rev. Caleb D. Bradlee, 
Mr. Lucius M. Boltwood; 
Mr. Thomas W. Bicknell, 
Mr. William A. —_— 
Hon. Charles H.. Bell, 
Mr. Henry M. Benedict, 
Rev. Henry W. Bellows, D.D., 

Mr. J. B. Bright 

Mr. Edward Brooks, 

Mr. Joseph Ballard, 

Mr. Hiram Barrus, 

Samuel G. Brown, D.D., LL.D., 

Brvt. Maj. Gen. H. W. Benham, U.S.A:, 
Mr. F. E. Blake, 
Mr. Guy C. Burnham, 

Mr. John H. Bufford, 
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Prof. Henry C. Cameron, Joseph J. Howard, LL.D., 
Rey. 8. A. Crane, D.D., Mr. John T. Hassam, 
Mr. Joshua E. Crane, Hon. William Hyde, 
Mr. Benjamin Chase, Hon. E. L. Hamlin, 
Mr. Horace Capron, Mr. Clement H. Hill, 
Mr. Jeremiah Colburn, Mrs. Wm. Hathaway, Jun., 
Miss Mary R. Crowninshield, Rey. E. R. Hodgman, 
Mr. Henry Cook, Mr. Charles J. Hoadly, 
Rey. Alexis Caswell, D.D., LL.D., Mr. George E. Jenks, 
Prof. Alpheus Crosby, Edward Jarvis, M.D., 
Mr. Robert B. Caverly, Mr. Henry F. Jenks, 
Rey. Samuel Cutler, William Otis Johnson, M.D., 
Rev. J. A. Copp, D.D., Mr. ae F. Keyes, 
Rey. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Mr. Frederic Kidder, 
Mr. Austin J. Coolidge, Mr. Williams Latham, 
Mr. Ebenezer Clapp, Mr. William P. Lunt, 
Messrs. David Clapp and Son, William R. Lawrence, M.D., 
Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., Mr. George Lincoln dil 
Maj. Gen. James A. Cunningham, Hon. Solomon Lincoln, 
Mr. Dean Dudley, Mr. James S. Loring, 
Mr. Perly Derby, Abraham 'l'. Lowe, M.D., 
Rey. Calvin Durfee, D.D., Mr. Joseph G. Martin, ; 
Mr. Samuel G. Drake, Mr. John C. Merriam, 
Mr. Francis S. Drake, Mr. W. H. Montague, 
Rev. B. F. DeCosta, Mr. T. R. Marvin, 
Mr. Robert Clarke, Mr. W. T. R. Marvin, 
Mr. Henry Davenport, Mr. Frank W. Miller, 
Rev. Frederic Denison, Hon. William Minot, 
Rev. J. G. Davis, Asa Millet, M.D., 
Gen. George B. Drake, Mr. Joel Munsell, ' 
Mr. Evert A: Duyckinck, Rev. James H. Means, a J 
Col. W. W. H. Davis, Brvt. Maj. Gen. M. C. Meigs, U.S. A., 
Mr. Charles Deane, Mr. Charles B. Moore, 
Mr. John W. Dean, Mr. R. M. Mason, 
; Gen. J. Watts DePeyster, Mrs. Mary May, 
4 Mr. E. F. Duren, Mr. B. F. Nourse, 
i Rev. Romeo Elton, D.D., Capt. Geo. Henry Preble, U.S. N., 
{ Mr. Henry Edwards, Mr. Nathaniel Paine, 
Mr. George E. Emery, Mr. William F. Poole, 
| Mr. Harry H. Edes, Mr. Stillman B. Pratt, 
| Hon. Charles L. Flint, Mr. Augustus T. Perkins, 
| Mr. William J. Foley, Rev. George Punchard, 
Rev. Joseph M. Finotti, Rev. Lucius R. Paige, D.D., 
Edward J. Forster, M.D., 3 Mr. Charles W. Parsons, y 
Mr. William I. Fletcher, Gen. Ebenezer W. Peirce, 
Mr. T. W. Field, Mr. M. Painter, 
| Mr. Jonathan French, Mr. John T. Prince, 
| Rev. J. H. Fitts, William Prescott, M.D., 
} Mr. Aaron F. Greene, Mr. Henry J. Parker, 
Mr. A. T. Goodman, Mr. Francis Parkman, 
Capt. W. F. Goodwin, U.S. A., Prof. A. S. Packard, D.D.., 
Mr. Charles H. Guild, Mr. George T. Paine, 
Mr. George A. Gordon, Miss Sarah S. Pratt, 
Samuel A.Green, M.D., ~ Rev. A. H. Quint, D.D., 
it Mr. D. A. Goddard, Mr. Charles Randolph, 
Mr. John T. Gilman, Mr. James E. Root, 
Mr. Calvin Guild, Stephen Randall, M.D., 
Mr. Elbridge H. Goss, Hon. John R. Rollins, 
Mr. Hamilton A. Hill, Mr. George B. Reed, 
Col. Albert H. Hoyt, Messrs. George P. Rowell & Co., 
Mr. James F. Hunnewell, Mr. H. W. Ripley, 
Mr. Frederic A. Holden, Mr. Sidney 8S. Rider, 
Rev. F. W. Holland, Mr. Charles A. Stearns, 
Mr. Charles H. Hart, Mr. Clifford S. Sims, 
Hon. Hiland Hall, LL.D., Mr. Charles P. Smith, 


Hon. Samuel Hooper, Rey. Enoch Sanford, 
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Rev. Nelson Slater, Hon. Edward S. Tobey, 

E. W. Sanford, M.D., Mr. John Tappan, 

Mr. I. B. Sawtelle, Mr. John Wingate Thornton, 
Mr. James Shrigley, Hon. J. Hammond Trumbull, 
Mr. Edward H. Savage, Mr. J. Nichols Thomas, 

Mr. E. Delafield Smith, Mr. John H. Turner, 

Mr. Charles F. Sleeper, . Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, 

Hon. N. B. Shurtleff, LL.D., Hon. C. W. Upham, 

Mr. John H. Sheppard, J. Baxter Upham, M.D., 
Messrs. Sewell & Miller, Rev. Eugene Vetromile, 

Rev. Edniund F. Slafter, Rev. John A. Vinton, 

Rev. Carlos Slafter, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, LL.D., 
Mr. Lyman Slafter, Hon. W. A. Whitehead, 
Col. James W. Sever, Hon. John Wentworth, LL.D., 
Rey. Edwin M. Stone, Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
Henry Stevens, F.S.A., Mr. William W. Wheildon, 
Mr. Matthew A. Stickney, Mr. William H. Whitmore, 
Mr. William C. Todd, Mr. Thomas Waterman, 

Rev. Joseph F. Tuttle, D.D., Ashbel Woodward, M.D., 
Rev. Wm. M. Thayer, Mr. Nathan Wyman, 

Mr. David Tenney, Rev. Robert C. Waterston, 
Mr. William B. Towne, Mr. Charles K. Whipple, 

Mr. William B. Trask, Mr. Walter Wells. 


The Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, for the committee on the library, reported 
as follows :— 

During the past year the Committee have been called together from 
time to time to consult, and to take measures for the enlargement and im- 
provement of the library, and their proceedings have been made the subject 
of record for future reference and convenience of the Society. 

Your Committee placed a blank book in the library in the later months 
of the year, in which to enter the titles of books illustrative of New-England 
history not now in the library, and a considerable number of entries have 
already been made. Thiis catalogue of books wanted is exceedingly im- 
portant at the present stage in the growth of the library, in order that defi- 
ciencies may be supplied by donation, exchange, or otherwise at the earliest 
practicable moment. It is hoped that members of the Society will give them- 
selves the trouble to forward to the Librarian the titles of such books as are 
wanting, bearing in mind that no book or pamphlet having any historical 
character whatever is unimportant to the completeness of a great library. 
In biography, in funeral and historical discourses, in reports of institutions, 
ecclesiastical, civil and eleemosynary, in local and family history, there are 
many thousands of volumes, which ought to be added to the library, and we 
trust may be at an early day. 

But while the generosity of our members, of authors and publishers, and 
others who have an interest in the development of New-England history, 
may be relied upon largely for the donation to the Society of books of 
recent publication, and such as have not become-scarce or rare, there is a 
large and important class, and, we regret to add, of very expensive books, 
which cannot be obtained except by purchase. Within this class fall such 
books as were published in England relating to the early voyages to this 
coast, the planting of our colonies, and those exceedingly rare tracts, origi- 
nating in England and in this country, which treat of the conflicts between 
the colonies and the mother country, covering the whole period of our colo- 
nial history, and which hold up to our view in the clearest light the promi- 
nent features of New-England character through the whole of that period. 


These are essential to our purpose, and are indispensable in any good col- 


lection of New-England history. 
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Belonging to the same class of expensive books, and which we greatly 
need, are the County Histories of England. Repeated inquiries have been 
made for them during the past year. In them the family and local history 
of England is largely treated, and with these our own family and local 
history is intimately associated at many points. So closely connected are 
they that no scholarly work is now written without a careful study of these 
volumes. The addition of these expensive and rare works to our library is 
a matter of obvious and pressing necessity, but we know of no way by 
which it can be accomplished except by purchase. Among the benefac- 
tions which our members and other public-spirited persons are making for 
the permanent good of New-England, this might well occupy a foremost 
place. It would indeed be second in importance to no other of a similar 
nature. A thousand dollars could at this moment be wisely cnpnaes for 
the class of books to which we have referred. 

We desire to call the attention of our associates to the importance of 
making our Library more complete in books, maps and charts, illustrative 
of the topography and natural history of New-England. This department 
has received but little attention in the past. It is, however, by no means of 
secondary importance. It includes the geological surveys which have been 
made and printed under the authority of the several New-England States. 
The delineation of public works, roads, bridges, wharves, and other local 
improvements; descriptions of natural and civil boundaries, of our mountains, 
lakes and rivers; the histories of trees, plants, animals, birds, insects and 
fishes; and we may add, as closely related to this department, all works and 
reports upon the agriculture and horticulture of any localities within the 
New-England States. 

The Library is greatly in need of state, county, and city maps. There 
are great numbers of these, which have been superseded by those of a later 
date and have been laid aside ‘as useless, but are very convenient and 
necessary in settling questions relating to local history, which are constantly 
arising in all historical investigations. We would therefore suggest that 
all maps, ancient or modern, descriptive of territory within the limits of 
New-England, will be very useful, and contribute greatly to our general 
purpose, ‘if deposited i in the Library of this Society. 

The supervision, care, and work to be eg a in the library, when we shall 
come into the occupation of our new building, have occupied the serious atten- 
tion of your Committee. An enlarged sphere and variety of service will be 
demanded. 

It will be necessary to employ an attendant in the library-room proper, 
where historical investigations by our members and others may at all times 
be carried forward. , 

It will also be important to begin at once upon the preparation of a 
catalogue, which will require another employé, the work to be carried for- 
ward in the apartment by a wise forecast conveniently arranged for this and 
similar purposes. 

It will likewise be requisite during the present year to employ a con- 
siderable amount of unskilled labor, but nevertheless attended with much 
expense, in removing the library to our new building, in freeing the books 
from dust, and in placing them in their proper order upon the shelves. 

With the present means of the Society, your Committee are aware, that 
all these objects cannot be accomplished without the exercise of great 
prudence and economy. At a recent meeting of your Committee, at which 
the subject was very fully discussed, it was the unanimous opinion, that it 
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would be expedient that the Librarian, as the other officers of the Society, 
should serve without emolument, and thereby save to the Society all the 
expense for the strictly official duties of this officer, and to devote all our 
available means to what must necessarily be paid labor in the several de- 
partments to which we have alluded. 

In closing this report your Committee beg to congratulate the Society on 
the immediate prospect of seeing our library transferred to the commodious 
and sumptuous apartments to be set apart for its use in the new building, 
and they venture to express the hope, that the improved facilities for carry- 
ing on our work which will then be offered, will inspire all our members to 
make such personal effort as they are able, to enlarge, enrich and perfect 
this library of New-England history. 


Mr. William S. Appleton for the committee on publication reported as 
follows :— 

The committee on publication report that during the past year the 
twenty-fourth volume of the New-Hngland Historical and Genealogical 
Register has been completed, which is equal in interest to its predecessors. 
The volume of which the first number appears this month, will complete a 
quarter-century of volumes, on which the Society may look with pride as 
containing a vast amount of information not to be met with elsewhere. 
The Register is barely self-supporting, and the committee must now, as 
always before, plead its cause earnestly for a larger subscription list. 
Were the number of those who take it twice as large as at present, and 
were twice as much money appropriated to the printer’s bills, the committee 
would still have ample material to extend the publication, and possibly to 
issue two volumes in the year in the place of one. 


The other publications of the Society the past year are as follows, viz. :— 


1. The Address of the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, and other proceedings at 
the annual meeting, Jan. 5, 1870. 

2. The Discourse of the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, on the completion of a 
Quarter of a Century since the Incorporation of the Society, delivered 
March 18, 1870. 

Both of these are calculated to advance the interests of the Society. 

The corresponding secretary, the Rev. Edmund F. Slafter, submitted the 
following report :— 

The usual amount of correspondence between this and other historical 
societies has been maintained during the past year. Many private commu- 
nications have been received relating to historical questions, which have been 
duly acknowledged, with such information as we were able to give. Letters 
accepting membership from one hundred and thirty-five gentlemen have been 
received and placed upon the files of the Society. Kight Corresponding, 
and one hundred and twenty-seven Resident members have been added during 
the year; a list of their names is herewith submitted. 

Corresponding Members added in 1870. 

William-Johnston Bacon, LL.D., Utica, N. Y. 
The Rey. Lyman Coleman, D.D., Easton, Pa. 
The Rey. Benjamin-Woodbridge Dwight, D.D., Clinton, N. Y. 
Prof. Conrad Engelhardt, Sec’y R. S. N. A., Copenhagen, Denmark. 
Robert-Safford Hale, LL.D., Elizabethtown, N. Y. 
The Rey. Robert-William Harris, D.D., Astoria, N. Y. 
The Rev. Nelson Slater, A.M., Sacramento, Cal. 
The Hon. Charles-Perrin Smith, Trenton, N. J. 

Vou. XXV. 15* 
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Resident Members added in 1870. 


Alvin Adams, Watertown, Mass. 

Samuel Adams, Milton, Mass. 

Charles-Edwin Allen, Cambridge, Mass. 
William-Turell Andrews, A.M., Boston, Mass. 
Josiah-Giles Bachelder, Boston, Mass. 
George-Lyman Barr, Medford, Mass. 

William Barrett, Nashua, N. H. 

Alfred-Hubbard Batcheller, Boston, Mass. 
Aaron-Heywood Bean, Boston, Mass. 
Albert-Decatur-Spaulter Bell, Longwood, Mass. 
The Hon. Edmund-Hatch Bennett, A.M., Taunton, Mass. 
Austin-Williams Benton, Brookline, Mass. 
Thomas-Williams Bicknell, A.M., Barrington, R. I. 
James-Wallace Black, Boston, Mass. 

John-Wood Brooks, Milton, Mass. 

Calvin Brown, Navy-Yard, Mare Island, Cal. 

The Hon. John-Adams Buttrick, Lowell, Mass. 
William-Pelby Cabot, Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Alexis Caswell, D.D., LL.D., Providence, R. I. 
Col. Thomas-Edward Chickering, Boston, Mass. 
Daniel-Franklin Child, Boston, Mass. 
Dudley-Richards Child, Boston, Mass. 

Gardner Chilson, Mansfield, Mass. 

Otis Clapp, Boston, Mass. 

Joseph-Washington Clark, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. Gerry-Whiting Cochrane, Boston, Mass. 
Elisha-Slade Converse, Malden, Mass. 
William-Edward Coffin, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. Silas-Axtell Crane, D.D., East Greenwich, R. I. 
William-Richard Cutter, Woburn, Mass. 
John-Newton Denison, Boston, Mass. 
George-Parkman Denny, Boston, Mass. 

Oliver Ditson, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. Lilley Eaton, Wakefield, Mass. 

William Endicott, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Ezra Farnsworth, Boston, Mass. 

Ebenezer Farrington, West Roxbury, Mass. 
Alvin-Lane Fisher, Charlestown, Mass. 
Robert-Bennet Forbes, Boston, Mass. 

William Gammell, LL.D., Providence, R. I. 
Nathan-Bourne Gibbs, Boston, Mass. 
Delano-Alexander Goddard, A.M., Boston, Mass. 
The Hon. William Greene, A.M., Warwick, R. I. 
The Rev. Charles-Edward Grinnell, A.M., Charlestown, Mass. 
John-Wilkes Hammond, A.B., Cambridge, Mass. 
George-Warren Harding, Boston, Mass. 
Caleb-Fiske Harris, Providence, R. I. 

James Haughton, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. Rowland Hazard, A.B., South Kingston, R. L. 
John Heard, Boston, Mass. 

The Hon. Learned Hebard, Lebanon, Ct. 
Clement-Hugh Hill, A.M., Washington, D. C. 
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Hamilton-Andrews Hill, A.M., Boston, Mass. 

John Hill, Stoneham, Mass. 

Luther-Loud Holden, Boston, Mass. 

William-Stevens Houghton, Boston, Mass. 

Francis Jaques, Boston, Mass. : 

Samuel Johnson, Boston, Mass. 

Martin-Parry Kennard, Brookline, Mass. 

Daniel Kimball, Boston, Mass. 

Gen. Josiah-Burnham Kinsman, LL.B., Washington, D. C. 
George-Brown Knapp, A.B., Auburndale, Mass. 
Thomas Lamb, Boston, Mass. 

William Lawton, New Rochelle, N. Y. 
Abraham-Thompson Lowe, M.D., Boston, Mass. 

Ariel Low, Boston, Mass. 

Nathan Matthews, Boston, Mass. 

Lieut. John-Noyes Morse, Lexington, Mass. 
Benjamin-Franklin Nourse, Boston, Mass. 

The Rev. David-Temple Packard, A.M., Brighton, Mass. 
Lieut. Francis-Adino Page, U.S.A., McIndoe’s Falls, Vt. 
Nathaniel Paine, Worcester, Mass. 

William Perkins, Boston, Mass. 

William-Edward Perkins, A.B., LL.B., Boston, Mass. 
George-Haswell Peters, Boston, Mass. 
William-Cowper Peters, A.M., Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
Henry-Little Pierce, Boston, Mass. 
Charles-Greenwood Pope, A.B., East Somerville, Mass. 
The Rev. Edward-Griffin Porter, A.M. » ay Mass. 
George-Williams Pratt, Boston, Mass. 

Henry-Oxnard Preble, ‘Charlestown, Mass. 
Thomas:Dennie Quincy, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas-Dennie Quincy, Jr., Boston, Mass. 

Lewis Rice, Boston, Mass. 

Sidney-Smith Rider, Providence, R. I. 

John-Parmelee Robinson, Boston, Mass. 
Charles-William Romney, Boston, Mass. 
Joseph-Samuel Ropes, A.B., Boston, Mass. 

Pres. John-Daniel Runkle, A.M., Ph.D., Boston, Mass. 
The Rev. Ezekiel Russell, D.D., East Randolph, Mass. 
Nathaniel-Johnson Rust, Boston, Mass. 

Benjamin Sewall, Boston, Mass. 

Daniel-Denigon Slade, A.B., M.D., Newton, Mass. 
John-Sherburne Sleeper, Boston, Mass. 

Pres. Asa-Dodge Smith, D.D., LL.D., Hanover, ‘N. H. 
Benjamin-Greene Smith, Cambridge, Mass. 

The Hon. Henry Smith, Boston, Mass. 

Winfield-Scott Smith, Concord, N. H. 

David Snow, Boston, Mass. 

Arthur-John-Clark Sowdon, A.M., LL.B., Boston, Mass. 
Solomon-Robinson Spaulding, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
William-Brown Spooner, Boston, Mass. 

David-Dunlap Stackpole, Boston, Mass. 
Timothy-Wadsworth Stanley, New Britain, Ct. 

Caleb Stetson, Braintree, Mass. 
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Lebbeus Stetson, Somerville, Mass. 
Benjamin-Franklin Stevens, Boston, Mass. 

William Temple, East Woburn, Mass. 

Albert Thompson, Boston, Mass. 

Leonard Thompson, Woburn, Mass. 

Edmund-Pitt Tileston, Boston, Mass. 

Minot Tirrell, Weymouth, Mass. 

Thomas-Davis Townsend, Boston, Mass. 
Horace-Parnell Tuttle, A.M., Georgetowf, D. C. 
James-Humphreys Upham, Boston, Mass. 
Thomas-Crane Wales, Boston, Mass. 
George-Washington Ware, Jr., A.M., LL.B., Boston, Mass. 
The Hon. George-Washington Warren, A.M., Charlestown, Mass. 
William-Holcomb Webster, A.M., Washington, D. C. 
William-Fletcher Weld, Boston, Mass. 
Joshua-Wyman Wellman, D.D., Newton, Mass. 
Phillip-Henry Wentworth, Danvers, Mass. 
William-Willder Wheildon, Charlestown, Mass. 
Oliver-Mayhew Whipple, Lowell, Mass. 
Almerin-Henry Winslow, Clticago, Ill. 

John Wooldredge, Lynn, Mass. 

The Hon. Edwin Wright, A.M., Boston, Mass. 


The corresponding secretary begs leave to state that the blanks returned 
by the new members with personal information have been more fully and 
satisfactorily filled out than in former years. This is a matter of very great 
importance, more particularly to the persons to whom these statements relate. 
The value and completeness of the biographical sketches of the members of 
this Society, which it is in contemplation to publish at a future day, will de- 
pend largely upon the accuracy and fulness of this personal information, which 
can only be obtained from the members themselves. Some of the returns 
in former years have been meagre and incomplete. A few have recently 
sent in important additions to their former statements. These communica- 
tions are carefully filed and preserved in the archives of the Society. It is 
to be hoped that more ample personal information will be forwarded by 
other members of the Society. Blanks will be furnished for the purpose on 
application to the corresponding secretary. 

Several gentlemen have been’ elected, as members, during the past year, 
and have testified their interest in our work by generous contributions to 
the Building and Publication Funds, but have not as yet signified their 
acceptance of membership in writing, as is required by the fifth article of 
our constitution, and therefore we regret to say we have been unable to 
include their names in the above list of new members. 

The historiographer, the Rev. Dorus Clarke, D.D., reported in substance 
as follows :— 

. The whole number of deaths of the members of the Society, which have 
come to our knowledge, during the year, is twenty-two. Of these, nineteen 
died in 1870, one in 1869, one in 1868, and one in 1864. 

The historiographer has prepared and read fifteen memoirs, more or less 
extended, of our departed members; the assistant historiographer, Charles 
W. Tuttle, A.M., has prepared and read four similar papers; and by special 
request, John D. Philbrick, A.M. and John H. Sheppard, A.M., have 
each favored us with an elaborate memoir. 
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Mr. William B. Towne, the treasurer, submitted a detailed report, of which 
the following i is an abstract :-— 

The contingent fund, which embraces a balance of $82.29 from the ac- 
count of the last year, the admission fees, the arinual assessments of mem- 
bers, and the incomé of the life-fund, amount to $1757.30. The ordinary 
expenses have been $1724.50, leaving a balance in the treasury from this 
source of $32.80. The funds of the Society, however, have been increased 
during the year $2690.77, principally by life-memberships and a donation of 
$1000; the cash assets, irrespective of the building fund, now amount to 
the sum of $9713.81. 

Mr. Frederic Kidder, for the trustees of the Bond Fund, reported as fol- 
lows :— 

Dr. Henry Bond, of Philadelphia, left a testamentary gift to this Society of 
about 800 copies, in sheets, of his work entitled “ Genealogies and History 
of Watertown,” together with certain manuscripts. 

At a meeting of the Society held July 6th, 1859, a board of trustees, 
consisting of three persons, was appointed to manage this bequest, under the 
following restrictions. 

It was ordered “that it shall be the duty of said trustees to prepare the un- 
bound copies of Bond’s Genealogies and History of Watertown for sale, and 
to dispose of them from time to time as they may think best ;—that after 
paying the necessary charges, the money received shall be faithfully invest- 
ed by them for the benefit of the Society, and that they shall report to the 
Society the condition of the funds and the property at the annual meetings.” 

It was also ordered “that the money so invested shall be called the Bond 
Fund, the principal of which shall always remain intact; and the annual 
income shall be disposed of in the manner following, viz. :—not less than one 
eighth of said income shall be annually added to the principal of the Fund, 
and the remainder shall be expended in the purchase of local histories and 
genealogies, reserving however a sufficient amount to bind and preserve the 
manuscripts left us by Dr. Bond.” 

The sales of books have been slow, but a certain amount has been yearly 
disposed of, and the fund has been constantly increasing. Seven copies 
have been sold the last year, for the sum of $35. 

At the annual meeting, January, 1870, the amount in hand was $200, in 
government bonds, and a » cash balance of $42.98. 

At the present time we have $250, in government bonds, and a balance 
in the hands of the undersigned of $37.84. 

It will be seen that all the moneys accruing from the sale of books, are 
required to be invested, and that one eighth of the interest on said invest- 
ments must be annually ‘added to the principal. Seven eighths of the interest 
on the principal may be expended in the purchase of books. : In this way 
the amount of the fund is constantly increasing, and when our books are all 
disposed of, it will amount to a very important sum. We may now expend 
about fifteen dollars yearly for the purchase of books. 

Mr. William B. Towne, in behalf of the trustees of the Barstow Fund, 
submitted the following report :— 

This fund was founded by a gift of $1000 to the Society in 1860, 1862, 
and 1863, by the late John Barstow, Esq., of Providence, R. I., then a vice- 
president of the Society for that State, the income of which is devoted to 
the binding of books. From the income of the past year one hundred and 
thirty-two volumes have been bound, leaving a balance of ninety-seven cents 
unexpended. 
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The Hon. Charles B. Hall, for the trustees of the Towne Memorial Fund, 
reported as follows :— 

This fund was founded by a gift of $1000, Jan. 1, 1864, which sum was 
to be placed in the hands of trustees, the principal and interest to be kept 
separate and apart from the other funds of the Society, and the income 
thereof to be devoted to the publication of memorial volumes of deceased 
members, whenever the Society should deem it expedient. The income has 
been permitted to accumulate to the present time, and within the past year 
the founder, William B. Towne, Esq., has added another $1000, suhject to 
the same conditions. The fund now amounts to $2659.86, and a memorial 
volume has been commenced. 


Mr. William B. Towne, for the building committee, submitted the follow- 
ing report :— 

As the object for which your Committee was appointed has not been 
fully consummated, we can only report upon the progress which we have 
already made. Immediately after the Quarter-Century Anniversary a sub- 
scription was opened to obtain the funds necessary to pay for the estate in 
Somerset-street, to remodel the building, and adapt and furnish it for the 
purposes of the Society. 

The amount of the subscriptions thus far obtained is FortTY-THREE 
THOUSAND AND THREE HUNDRED Do.tars. The sum of twenty thousand 
dollars has been paid to Thomas D. Townsend, executor of the will of the 
late Dr. Solomon D. Townsend, for the estate in Somerset-street. The 
alterations in the building are now well advanced, and it is presumed it will 
be ready for occupation by the next anniversary of the incorporation of the 
Society, on the 18th of March. 

The expenditures upon the building cannot now be accurately stated, but 
it is anticipated that there will be a small balance from the amount collected, 
of perhaps fifteen hundred or two thousand dollars, to become the nucleus 
of a Publication Fund. 

Mr. William R. Deane, chairman of the committee on Papers and Essays, 
submitted a report, the substance of which has already appeared in the suc- 
cessive numbers of the Register for 1870, and in the Proceedings at the 
Annual Meeting, published in pamphlet form. ; 

After the reading of the foregoing reports, Wm. B. Towne, Esq. in behalf 
of the committee appointed at a previous meeting to nominate the officers of 
the Society for the current year, submitted a report, and the persons nomi- 
nated by the committee were elected. For list of officers for the year 1871, 
see last page of this number. 


After the election of officers, the President, the Hon. Marshall P. Wilder, 
delivered the following address :— 


GENTLEMEN OF THE SOCIETY: 


Again I thank you for your suffrages, so repeatedly and cordially ten- 
dered to me. When I first accepted the office of President I was governed 
by your kind solicitation and the expressed belief that my services might be 
important to the welfare and progress of the Society. But when I accept- 
ed the office one year since, it was for the avowed purpose of carrying out 
to completion a design which had for its object the purchase or erection of 
a permanent building for the use of the Society. 

At that time I expressed the hope that before the close of another year 
you might be in possession of a suitable building, and look forward with 
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abiding confidence in the stability and prosperity of the Society. It was 
then urged that the time had arrived when absolute necessity, public senti- 
ment and personal obligation demanded that this work should be done, and 
done quickly. And now I have the great satisfaction to announce that it is 
done! By the generous contributions of gentlemen, members of the Soci- 
ety and others, upwards of forty thousand dollars, as has been stated, have 
been subscribed, and the building at No. 18 Somerset Street will, in a few 
weeks, became the home and habitation of the New-England Historic, Gene- 
alogical Society. 

This building contains, in addition to a large and convenient basement, 
the following rooms: on the first floor are a spacious entrance hall con- 
nected with a fire-proof room in the rear, a reception, and a directors’ room ; 
the second floor contains the reading-hall, and two ante-rooms for arranging 
and cataloguing books and for other work; the third floor contains an ele- 
gant and spacious hall the whole size of the building, well lighted from 
above and also on three sides, with a gallery around its entire walls. 

By the Reports which have been submitted to-day, it will be observed 
that the principle of limiting our expenses to our current income, has been 
strictly adhered to. But while our resources from various departments 
have increased of late years, we cannot disguise the fact of their inadequacy 
to meet the wants and responsibilities for which they were created. 

During the past two years there have been over two hundred members 
added to the Society, a larger number than for many previous years. The 
anniversaries and other public meetings have been more fully attended than 
ever before, thereby awakening a general interest, not only in the states 
within our special jurisdiction, but elsewhere. Among other causes which 
have contributed largely to the popularity of the Society, are the public cel- 
ebrations of important events. During the last year, the Twenty-fifth An- 
niversary of the incorporation of the Society was observed by appropriate 
services in Horticultural Hall. An address was delivered by the Rev. 
Edmund F. Slafter, Corresponding Secretary of the Society, which has been 
printed in elegant style and extensively circulated. The address contains a 
full and lucid statement of the origin and progress of the institution, the 
aims and method of our work, the achievements of the past and the vast 
enterprise that stretches out before us in the future. It does great credit to 
the author, and is an honor to the Society. On the 21st of November last, 
the 250th anniversary of the adoption of the compact by the pilgrim fathers 
in the cabin of the Mayflower was celebrated in Horticultural Hall, with 
like suitable ceremonies. An address was given by our associate mem- 
ber, John Wingate Thornton, Esq.; one of the founders of our institution, 
and was replete with the deep research and well-known ability of its author. 

While we recognize with gratitude the eminent services rendered by 
these gentlemen, we would again remember the gratuitous, untiring and 
devoted labors of our officers and committees, all of whom serve without 
reward, except that which flows from the consciousness of duties well 
performed, and of benefits rendered for the public good. Nor can I per- 
mit the present opportunity to pass without a public recognition of the 
services of William B. Towne, Esq., who in addition to valuable donations, 
has discharged the duties of Treasurer (which office he this day resigns), 
with signal assiduity, ability and fidelity, for the term of ten years, and all 
without any compensation whatever. Nor is it too much to say that to no 
one of its members is the Society more indebted for its prosperity and sus- 
cess than to Mr. Towne. 
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The progress of the institution, from its beginning to the present time, 
has equalled and even surpassed the expectations of its most sanguine 
friends. Our large membership, to be greatly increased in the future, our 
library of eight or nine thousaud volumes, to be doubled, we trust, in the 
next ten years, and to be catalogued on the most approved plan, all suggest 
that an amount of intellectual and literary ability will be necessary in con- 
ducting the institution in the future, which has not been required in the past. 
Hitherto the various departments of the Society have been carried forward 
by the gratuitous and voluntary labor of a few of our members. The ser- 
vice bestowed has been taken from their Jeisure hours. And while the in- 
stitution was in its youth or formative state, this kind and degree of service 
were adequate to our wants. But we have now outgrown the period when 
we can fully depend on such casual and incidental labors. If we accom- 
plish all: we hope to in the future, it will be necessary to have connected and 
unbroken, intellectual and scholarly labors in the general superintendence 
of the institution which we cannot ask, and which we cannot obtain from 
the imperfect and occasional attention which gentlemen, engrossed with any 
important vocation, can give. A single glance at the intellectual work to be 
done will render this perfectly obvious. It is important, and I may add, 
necessary, to our future progress, that we should be in active correspond- 
ence, on numberless matters of historical interest, with all the leading kin- 
dred societies, both in this country and on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The superintendence of the work of cataloguing our books, and the more 
difficult task of indexing our accumulation of manuscripts, in such a way as 
to render them accessible, and the systematic arrangement of more than 
twenty-six thousand pamphlets, most of which are now packed away in 
chaotic disorder, cannot be properly done without the devotion of much 
time and the best experience. We may add to all this that the Society 
should be able to command, through its proper agent, a thorough knowledge 
of the whole series of publications relating to New-England, directly or in- 
directly, from the earliest times down to the present, in order that such as 
are not in the library may be speedily obtained. An extensive correspond- 
ence, to secure the increase of the library, and for the general interests of 
the Society, ought to be constantly carried forward. 

It is obvious, gentlemen, that a large amount of intellectual labor 
and superintending care is demanded in the present stage of our pro- 
gress. Most of the manual or mechanical labor required may be done 
by copyists under intelligent superintendence, at a very reasonable ex- 
pense, and it is hoped that the ordinary income of the Society will ena- 
ble us, if economically managed, to meet this expenditure. But the 
services of a person of culture, learning, and capacity for the higher 
duties to which I have referred, cannot be obtained without a suitable 
salary ; and I have made these remarks in order to call your attention to 
the importance of increasing our funds so as to provide for this exigency 
in the future. 

The publication fund, embracing any necessary expenses connected 
with the reading of historical papers before the Society, ought to be 
greatly increased. Many of our members residing in distant parts 
of New-England, would gladly prepare and read at our monthly meet- 
ings papers on important historical subjects; but we have not felt it 
proper to invite them to do so while it involves an expensive journey 
to perform this service. There are many manuscripts offered to the 
Society from time to time, which with our yearly proceedings, and 
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historical papers of special merit, could be printed with great advan- 
tage to the interests of New-England history, if we had the means 
of meeting the expenditure. The establishment of a fund for this 
purpose is a matter equally to be desired. 

Gentlemen,~Let me therefore commend the objects of this Society 
to your benevolent and kind consideration. By your generous bene- 
factions we have, the last year, secured for the future use of the Soci- 
ety an elegant and commodious building. Let the year upon which 
we have entered witness a like success in providing ample funds for 
the further prosecution of our aims. And what more precious testimo- 
nial of your love of kindred and home can you leave than that which 
provides for the transmission of the history of your ancestors, yourself 
and family to future generations! And how consoling the thought, 
that when you shall have been gathered to your fathers, this history 
shall live through all coming time as a precious inheritance to your 
descendants! This is a trust which Providesce has confided to your 
care ; and who so dead to sympathy and affection, to kindred and 
country, that would not preserve the record of his ancestors, the place 
of his birth, the home of his childhood, and the sacred spot where 
repose the loved and lost ones of earth ! 

Our special wants may be thus briefly stated :— 

1. The enlargement of the Contingent Fund for general expenses. 

2. <A Publication Fund, embracing the printing of our annual 
proceedings, valuable manuscripts and historical material, whicl» 
should to be published, and of which the Society has already a large 
accumulation on hand, ought to be established. 

3. The Barstow Fund for binding books, now amounting to one 
thousand dollars, but insufficient for the object, should be largely 
increased. 

4. A Fund to meet the expenditure for the arranging and printing 
a Catalogue of our books and manuscripts, and for making an Index 
to the twenty-four volumes of the Historical and Genealogical Register, 
is equally needed. The necessity for this has long been felt, and with 
the constant accumulation of books has now become imperative. 

5. The Towne Memorial Fund, the income of which is to be ap- 
propriated for the publication of the memoirs of deceased members, 
a fund generously established by our esteemed associate, William B. 
Towne, Esq., now amounting to the sum of more than twenty-six 
hundred dollars, I am happy to believe, is already provided for, and 
that it will be increased in the future. 

Our Society has now entered on its second quarter of acentury. It 
is recognized with favor throughout our country, and is cherished by 
a large circle of intelligent and devoted co-workers. It is codperating 
with kindred associations both at home and abroad, and has attained 
a standing that will insure its future usefulness, and a name that will 
descend to future generations. 

And now, gentlemen, permit me to call your attention to our special line 
of duty, the preservation of the history of our own New-England. To do 
this is but a just and affectionate tribute to the memory of those worthy 
men who here planted the germs of American civilization, which have not 
only budded and blossomed, but have borne abundant fruit; who here 
established those immutable principles of justice, equal laws and equal 
rights, which have made our nation independent and free in the most noble 

Vor, XXV. 16 : 
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sense—a shining example to the world—and which, like the spirit of light 
moving on the face of the dark waters, shall illumine the entire globe. 
No institution, therefore, however useful, can claim a higher position, or 
more exalted purpose than that which has for its object the preservation of 
this history—none a nobler duty than that of holding up for imitation the 
character, institutions and virtues of our New-England people. This his- 
tory is not only of the deepest interest to the present generation, but it will 
continue forever to influence those which are to follow us. 


‘** Thus the on deed, through the ages, 
Living in historic pages, 
Brighter grows and gleams immortal.”’ 

When I look back on the old world and her ever memorable cycles 
of history—her institutions of learning, science and art—her philoso- 
phers, poets, and men profound in the knowledge and teachings of the 
past—her palaces, castles and cloud-capt towers, hoary with the dust 
of ages—I feel a veneration that I would not willingly repress. But 
when I reflect on the history and rising greatness of our own beloved 
nation—yet so young in years—when I consider its vast resources, its 
intelligence, power and progress, I rejoice that my lot was cast in this 
new world, that here I might feel the impress of its blessed civilization, 
that here I might drink in the inspiration of its resplendent morning, so 
glorious in its present history, so radiant with ,the promise. of a 
still brighter day. 

With what anticipation and exultation would our fathers have looked 
forward, could they have seen, as we now see, the great future, all to 
them unknown, of the colony which they were planting for posterity ? 
And how grand the scheme of Providence, which has developed the 
stupendous results which have followed their settlement on this conti- 
nent! How great the changes that have taken place since that day! 
Then no village bell chimed for church or school, no temple for wor- 
ship, save the ‘‘ sounding aisles of the dark woods,’’ canopied by the 
blue ethereal above ; now our cities, towns and villages rise as by 
magic and adorn our hill-sides and broad valleys, and now our church- 
es, schools and benevolent institutions, like manna from the skies, 
are ‘" broadcast throughout the length and breadth of our hap- 
py land. 

Then the Mayflower crept timidly along the shore, waiting for 
wind and tide; now our gigantic steamers dash up our mighty rivers, 
and across lakes and oceans, despite of wind, or tide, or storm. 

Then the voice of our fathers echoed in the dark forest only to return 
and die upon the shore ; now the voice of their descendants is heard 
in every language and land, and to-day, through the genius of their 
sons, it speaks, with lightning flash, throughout the earth. 

Then the track of the wild-beast and the trail of the wild-man had 
only furrowed the surface of our continent ; now a net-work of inter- 
communication, with arteries, scarcely less numerous than those of 
the human system, encompasses and covers our broad domain, and 
through it flows the trade, commerce and intercourse, not only of 
our own people, but it furnishes, also, a great highway across the 
continent, for the people of all other nations and all time. 

With what surprise would that little pilgrim band have looked for- 
ward, could they have anticipated that in two and a half centuries their 
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population of a hundred souls, together with the little colony in Virgi- 
nia, and a handful of Dutch on the shores of the Hudson, would be mul- 
tiplied into forty millions; or still more wonderful, could they have stood 
with us a few days since by the same old rock, on Plymouth shore, when 
celebrating the fifth jubilee of their landing, and look forward as we now 
look, to the sixth jubilee, when, according to the last estimates, that 
population will be increased to one hundred millions of souls, would 
they not say: Truly this work is marvellous in our eyes, a little one 
has become a thousand, and a small one » great nation? 

And how would they have rejoiced when partaking of their scanty 
meal of five kernels of corn, or when rendering special thanks for the 
annual crop of twenty bushels of corn and six bushels of oats and peas, 
how would their voices have broken forth in hallelujahs of thanksgiv- 
ing to the God of harvest, could they have had a vision of the thousand 
millions of bushels in our annual crop—a crop of grain, sufficient to 
give a bushel each, to every man, woman and child on the face of 
the globe. 

But I must not prolong this train of thought. The more I contem- 
‘plate the history of this country, the more I reflect on the great moral 
and political events which have elevated our nation to heaven in 
point of privilege, the more I am impressed with the obligation to 
do something for its advancement, something to aid this grand march 
of improvement. And how sublime the record of the past! The dis- 
covery of this continent—how momentous in its results! The de- 
velopment of its reseurces—how wonderful and grand! The example 
of its people—how great and good ! 

No event since the birth of our blessed Saviour has been fraught 
with such mighty issues as the mission of our fathers to this land. 
And how would their souls have been moved with joy and thanksgiv- 
ing, could they, when kindling the glimmering fires of civil and reli- 
gious freedom, have had but a glimpse of the bow of promise which 
irradiates the present day! Already the day-star of glory has arisen, 
and like that which led the wise men of the East, culminating over 
Judea’s plains, the star of empire, leading the nations of the earth, 
finds its meridian height over this western world. How marvellous 
the story! It is only one-fourth of a thousand years since the eagle 
of liberty first rested her foot on our rock-bound coast—only two hun- 
dred and fifty years! And now to-day she stands perched on yonder 
mountain peak, stretching her broad wings from sea to sea, and pro- 
claiming to the uttermost ends of the earth, Liserty or Conscience ! 
Freepom For ALL} ServirupE FoR NONE! : 


Gentlemen,—I congratulate you on the present flourishing condi- 
tion and the future prospects of our Society—upon the large accession 
of members, and the general interest awakened in the objects it seeks 
to promote. May the success of the past cheer and stimulate you to 
greater exertions in the future. Let your watchwords be—vigilance, 
progress ; and although all may not live to reap the rich harvest you 
are now sowing, your children and your children’s children shall 
. gather the golden sheaves long after you shall have ceased from your 
labors. Go on, then, prospering and to prosper; and when you are 
dispensing your benefactions for the public good, do not forget the 
New-Enexianp Historic, GeneatocicaL Society. 





The Le Baron Family. 


THE LE BARON FAMILY. 
[Communicated by Mrs. Mantua H. Le Baron GoDDARD.] 


1. THE name Le Baron was first known in this country in the year 1694. 
In the autumn of that year, a French privateer, cruising on the 
American coast, was wrecked in Buzzard’s Bay, near Falmouth. 
The officers and crew were taken prisoners, and marched to Boston. 
In Plymouth, Francis Le Baron, the surgeon of the ship, was de- 
tained by sickness. He could not speak English, the people about 
Aim could not speak French, but Dr. John Cotton, the minister of 
the town, talked with him in Latin, and became interested in him. 
-He performed what seemed at that time a wonderful surgical opera- 
tion on the landlady of the inn; and as there was no physician in 
Plymouth, the selectmen of the town petitioned Lieut. Gov. William 
Stoughton, then acting governor, that Dr. Le Baron might be 
“permitted to tarry in the town of Plymouth.” The petition was 
granted, and he practised medicine and surgery there till his death. 
He was a Roman Catholic, and always wore a cross upon his breast. 
In 1695 Dr. Francis Le Baron married Mary, daughter of Ed- 
ward and Elizabeth (Ames) Wilder. 

He died in 1704, aged 36, and was buried in-Plymouth, where his 
grave-stone, a low, thick slab of finely veined slate, still stands. 
There is no record or even tradition of his life before his arrival in 
Plymouth. No record can be found of the name of the privateer, 
‘or of the port from which she sailed; only the fact of the ship-wreck, 
and of the young, highly educated Frenchman, of peculiar and de- 
cided character, who “tarried” in the little pilgrim town, where he 
was an alien in speech, and an alien in religion, for less than ten 
years and then died; leaving by his will 90 acres of wood-land to 
the town, for the use of the poor forever. 

A cloud of mystery and romance surrounds his life. Three years 
after his death his widow married Return Wait, but her last request 
was that she might be buried by the side of her first husband. 


Dr. Francis’ Le Baron and Mary his wife had :— 


‘2. i. James, b. May 23, 1696; d. before 1745. 
3. ii. Lazarus, b. Dec. 26, 1698 ; d. Sept. 3, 1773. 
4. iii. Francis, b. June 13, 1701 ; d. Aug. 6, 1731. 


2. James® (Francis') was born May 23, 1696; married Martha Benson, 
Nov. 3, 1720, and died May 16,1744. Their children were :— 


i. James, b. Dec. 22, 1721; d. Sept. 16, 1725. 
ii. Jounn, b. April 2, 1724; m. Mary Raymond, Feb. 23, 1748. 
iii. James, b. Dec. 10, 1726; m. Hannah Turner, Feb. 4, 1747; d. May 16, 


1780. 
Josnua, b. Oct. 10, 1729; m. Grace Bush ; moved to Sheffield, Mass., 
and.d. March 9, 1806. 
Martaa, b. April 9, 1732; d. unmarried. 
Francis, b. Dec. 20, 1734; d. July 8, 1761. 
——, ee 9, 1737; m. Abel Shurtliff, of Carver, Mass. ; d. May 
1 ‘ 
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viii. Davin, b. April 27, 1740; m. Mary Chatfield; lived in Killingworth, 
Conn. ; d. February, 1819. 

ix. Lyp1a, b. January 26, 1743; d. young. 

Several of these children moved to Leroy, N. Y., and to Benson, Vt. 


In 1745 the widow of James? (i.) married William Parker. 


3. Lazarus’ (Francis') was born December 26, 1698; married Lydia, 


daughter of Joseph and Lydia (Griswold) Bartlett, May 16, 1720, 
and died Sept. 3, 1773. His wife was descended from Robert Bart- 
lett and Mary Warren, whose father, Richard Warren, came in the 
Mayflower in 1620. Their children were :— 


i. Lazarus, b. May 7, 1721; m. Mary Lothrop in 1755; d. Nov. 17, 1784. 

ii. Josepu, b. Oct. 7, 1722; m. Sarah, daughter of the Rev. Nathaniel and 
Priscilla (Rogers) Leonard, in 1747; d. May 17, 1760. 

iii. Lypta, b. Dec. 93, 1724; m. Nathaniel Goodwin in 1745 ; d. March 24, 


1801. 
iv. Mary, b. March 20, 1732; m. William Bradford, of R. I., in 1750; d. 
Oct. 2, 1775. 
v. Hannan, b. April 5, 1734; m. Benjamin Goodwin in 1757; d. October 
25, 1775. 
vi. Terrress (or Teresa), b. June 20, 1736 ; d. March 20, 1738. 
vii. Barrier, b. April 29, 1739; H. C. 1756; m. (1) Mary Esdell in 1762, 
and (2), Lydia Doggett in 1784; d. July 24, 1806. 
Lydia Bartlett, the first wife of Lazarus,” died in 1742. On the 
2d of May, 1743, he married Lydia, daughter of David Bradford and 
widow of Elkanah Cushman. By the last marriage he had:— 


viii. Isaac, b. Jan. 25, 1744; m. Martha, daughter of Consider Howland, 
Dec. 1, 1774; d. Dec. 15, 1819. 

ix. Exizasertu, b. Dec. 21, 1745; m. the Rev. Ammi R. Robbins, 1762; d. 
July 19, 1829. 

x. Lemus, b. Sept. 1, 1747; Yale College 1768; studied theology and was 
ordained in Mattapoisett, Mass., Jan. 29, 1772: m. Elizabeth Allen, 
of Martha’s Vineyard ; d. Nov. 26, 1836, in the 90th year of his age. 
He took high rank among the clergymen of his time, in scholarship, 
character, and devotion to the duties of his profession. 

xi. Francis, b. Sept. 3, 1749 ; d. Sept. 10, 1773. 

xii. Wuturam, b. Aug. 8, 1751; m. in 1772, Sarah, daughter of John Chur- 
chill ; d. Oct. 23, 1816. 

* xiii. Pumeate, b. July 5, 1753; m. Abraham Hammett, 1774; d. Oct. 26, 
1803. 

xiv. Margaret, b. Aug. 3, 1755; d. Nov. 20, 1756. 


The mother, Lydia (Bradford), died Oct. 28,1756. Dr. Lazarus,? 
the father, died Sept. 3, 1773. He was a man of keen wit and great 
independence of character. He had an extensive practice in Ply- 
mouth an@ the neighboring towns. Two of his sons, Joseph and 
Lazarus, were physicians, and both lived for some years in the West 
Indies, but passed the latter part of their lives in Plymouth. 


4. Francis* (Francis') was born June 13,1701; married Sarah, daughter 





of Joseph Bartlett, Nov. 23, 1721, and died Aug. 6, 1731. Their 
children were :— 


i. Mary, b. Oct. 11, 1723. 
ii. Isaac, b. Sept. 7, 1725; d. July 22, 1740. 
iii. Saran, b. Oct. 7, 1728. : 
On the 21st of January, 1736-7, Sarah, widow of Francis,’ married 
Joseph Swift. 


Vou. XXY. 16* 








The Bromfield Family. 


THE BROMFIELDS. 
[Communicated by Dan1eL Denison Stapr, M.D.] 


Tue name of Bromfield may be traced 
back to the time of Edward II., and was 
undoubtedly of Welsh origin. This may 
be inferred from the following note an- 
nexed to “the Bardie Museum, or Relics 
of the Welsh Bards.” From “ Llyfr Coch 

~ asaph,” written about 1315. 

“ About this time, the British Nobility 

lived in a princely state, as appears by the 

) rules settled by Leywelyn de Bromfield 

and his council for the management of 

his household. He had the following 

officers—a Steward of his household, 

Chamberlain, Chaplain, Almoner, Usher 

of the hall, Gentlemen of the Horse, 

Butler, Cook, Baker, Doorkeeper of the 

Chamber, Porter, Groom of the Horse, 

apparitor, with their assistants. One part 

of the Marshall of the Hall’s duty, was every day after dinner to deliver 

with an audible voice, what the expense of the table amounted to & at the 

same time to admonish to economy. When his Lordship rode out, he was 
attended by all his officers & by about a dozen Esquires.” 

The next of the family of whom we have any mention, was William 
Bromfield : 

“ William Bromfield Grandffather to Arthur Bromfield of Chancroft in 
the Countie of Southampton England Esq. came out of Derbyshire, a young- 
er brother but of an ancient ffamily. He married a widow in Norfolke, 
daughter of the Foremans of Chyme in Surrey who was mother of the 
maydes to Queene Elizabeth, by whom he had a good estate and was made 
Lieutent of the Ordinance in the Tower and afterwards purchased the 
Mannor of Barnes upon Tower hill, which mannor was afterwards leased 
out for three score yeares by W™ Bromfield, soun of the said Will™ and father 
of the sayde Arthur Bromfield, he taking a small fine and reserving a less 
rent for the aforementioned terme of three score years—the saide manner 
being stated out for soe long a terme, was afterwards sould by W™ Bromfield 
eldest sonn of the last mentioned W™ & brother unto Arthur unto one— 
Goodman who was Tenn‘ for the aforementioned yeares. This W™ Brom- 
field, father of the aforementioned W™ & Arthur Bromfield, was one of the 
Gentlemen Pensionners to ‘Queene Elizabeth and had besides the saide 
Mannor-of Barnes an estate of Seaven hundred pounds per annum in Nor- 
folke & Middlesex, which he coulde likewise in his life time—he was wound- 
ed by a Cannon Boullet at New haven? in ffrance & in his return landed 
by Portsmouth came to Fariham neare Portsmouth & there died. The 
sayd Arthur Bromfield had three sonns, Henry, Quimby’ & Arthur & 


1 From Miss E. S. Quincy’s MSS.—In 1847, when these MSS. were received from Miss 
Bromfield, of England, the name resembling that of Quincy was observed, but the coinci- 
dence that there should have been an ancient relationship between those families seemed 
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many daughters; his eldest soun Henry married Frances the daughter of 
Thos Kempe of Guine in the New Forest in the countie of Southampton 
Eng' by whom he had five sonns and six daughters.” 

Fortunately we have preserved to us the last will and testament of 
William Bromfield, as also that of his great-grandson Henry Bromfield, the 
father of Edward, who emigrated to America. These documents are inter- 
esting relics, on account of their antiquity, as well as being the only memen- 
toes of these worthy men. From them we make the following extracts: 


Mr. Witt1am Bromriecp. 
Will Octobril 24, Elir, 1582. 
Ex regis Curia. Prerogative Court Extract. 

In the name of God, Amen, I, William Bromefeilde of Mounten Farley in 
the Countie of Wilshire Esquire, beinge of perfect memorie and sicke of 
bodie, doe make this my last will & Testam‘ the five and Twentie day of 
October in the four and twentie yeare of the raigne of our most gracious 
Lady Queene Elizabeth etc, in manner and forme followinge viz. First of- 
all, I bequeath my soule unto ye Almightie God, my Master & Redeemer 
and my bodie to be buried win the Parishe Church of Mounton Farley 
aforesaid. Item, I bequeath unto Katherine my welbeloved wife my Mannor 
of Barnes w“out Algate in the countie of Middx w® all manner of Rents 
profitts and comodities whatsoever thereto belonginge or appertayninge 
during her naturall life. Uppon condicion that she doth keepe herself a 
widdow. Item, I give unto William Bromefeild, my eldest sonne my mannor 
of Barnes aforesaid w" all rents and comodities thereunto belonginge after 
the decease of his mother and in the mene time to stand to her liberalitie. 
Item, I give my sonne Arthure one annuitie of six pounde thirteene shillings 
fourpence yearly duringe his life, to be paid unto him by his Brother William 
at Michaelmas or th’ annunciacon of our Lady next after the decease of 
my said wife. Item, I give unto my sonne Ambrose Bromfeild one annui- 
tie of Five pounde yearly. Item, I give and bequeath unto my sonne Gar- 
ratt Bromefield one annuitee of Five pounde out of ye said Mannor in as ample 


too singular to be credited ; and as the name was not og A written, it was supposed to be 
e 


Quimby. But in Littell’s Living Age for February, 1856, there appeared the following : 


EPITAPH ON A MONUMENT IN TICHFIELD CHURCH, HAMPSHIRE, ENGLAND: 


‘‘ The Husband speaking trewly of his wife 
Read his losse in her death, her praise in life. 
Here Lucie Quinsie Bromfield buried lies, 
With neighbours and deep weeping hartes sighes, eyes, 
Children eleven, tenne living me she brought 
More kind, trewe chaste, was none indeed, word thought 
Howse, children, state, by his was rul’d bred, thrives 
One of the best of maides, of women, wives 
Now gone to God, her heart sent long before 
In fasting, ae faith, hope & alms, deedes, store 
If any faulte she lov’d me too much, 
Ah pardon that, for ther ar too fewe such 
‘Lhen reader, if thou not hard hearted be 
Praise God for her, but sigh & praie for me. 
Here by her dead, I dead desire to lie 
Till raised to life, we meet we oe to die 


Thus it appears that the grandmother of Edward Bromfield, who emigrated to America 
in 1675, was one of the Quincy family. 

In looking over Nichols’s history of Leicestershire, another notice of a former relationship 
between these families — from an ney per on &@ monument at Melton, Monbray, 
to the Hudson family. It is there stated that the wife of Sir Henry Hudson, ob. 1690, was 
Margaret, daughter of Sir Edward Bromfield, ob. 1653, and that her granddaughter, Jane 
Quinsie, died at Melton, Monbray, in 1721. 
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manner as I have given his Brother. And as for my Daughters legacies I 
desire my well beloved wife to give them a hundred pounde apeece If God 
send her life to provide the same. Item, I give unto William Hanford, 
my servant, one annuitie of Twentie shillings a yeare duringe his life out 
of my mannor of Barnes aforesaid and that it shalbe lawfull for him to dis- 
train uppon y* said mannor for non payment thereof. 


In the name of God, Amen. I Henry Bromfield of Chancroft in the 
Parish of South Stoneham in the county of Southton Esq‘ considering the 
frailty of this life and how necessary it is for every Christian to be in con- 
tinuall readinesse for death whensoever the good pleasure of God shall bee 
to call us out of this vale of teares, doe hereby declare and grdaine my last Will 
& Testament in manner and forme followinge ffirst, I recommend my soule 
to God the ffather who never forsaketh them that trust in him and to the 
mercys & merittsyof Jesus Christ, the source of his love and my alone Sa- 
viour, by whom I stedfastly believe to have the pardon of my sinnes sealed 
unto my soule and his righteuesnesse imputed to mee. The burial of my 
Body I leave to the discretion of my Executor, desiring it may be interred 
with as little expense as may bee. Now bee it known unto all men by 
these presents that by this my last will & Testament I doe hereby appoint 
and authorize Thomas Bromefield of New Inn of London, Gent, to bee my 
full & whole executor of this my last will & Testament whom I hereby im- 
power & inable to sell and dispose of the aforesaid lands & Houses in 
Southampton for the discharge of my debts and raising portions for my 
Daughters Mary, ffrancis Lucy, Amy & Anne. What is or shall be oweing 
me by Bond at present or hereafter either from my sonne Henry Brom- 
field of Haywood’ Gent, & what by Bond & article of agreement at his 
marryage hee is to pay immediately after myne & my wife’s decease the 
money due to be paid upon the said bonds & articles to bee equally distri- 
buted among my afore mentioned ffive Daughters. And I doe further by 
this my last will and Testament give & dispose to my deare wife, ffrances 
Bromfield all my household goods within my dwelling house at Chancroft 
desiring that after her decease shee would leave it all entire to her & my 
Daughters above named. And I likewise moreover bequeath unto her my 
coach & coach horses, and hereby I give and bequeath my said sonne Thomas 
Bromfield a Bond owing me by Mr. ffrancis Kempt’ of Witham long since 


1 “ Haywood house has long been out of the Bromfield family, and at present belongs to 
Mr’. Morant a great landed proprietor in the New-Forest. The house itself is gone todecay, 
and is occupied or was so til oem dl by several families of farm laborers. It stands in 
Dr, Bromfield’s native parish of Boldre, & within the purlieus of the New-Forest about 14 
or 2 miles from Lymington in Hampshire. * * * As far as Dr. Bromfield knows his 
sister and himself are the only surviving members of the family in England. * * Dr. 
B’s father, the Rev. John Arnold Bromfield, was a fellow of Keir College, Oxon, and after- 
— rector of Market Werton in Suffolk. * * * Dr, B’s own family is from the county 
of Hauts. 

* ** “T have heard my aunt Anne Bromfield say that she was taken to see the old 
mansion when she was a child, it had not been inhabited by our family since the time of our 
Gr. Grandfather.—Her recollections were only that of a large Hall with a Gallery at one 
end of it and of some rooms hung with tapestry—I saw it myself about 15 years ago, 
on of it had been taken down, and the remainder inhabited by the families of several la- 

urers employed on the property of its owner. It stands amidst forest scenery very 
near the Church of Bolder where so many of our family lie, and among them our dear 
Father and Mother. 

*« The last generation has now completely passed away. My Brother & myself are not 
only the last of our name, but with one exception (a childless widower much advanced in 
life) we have not even the most distant Cousin on my Father’s side.” —Extracts from letters 
of Dr. Bromfield & his sister to Miss Quincy, July, 1847. 

2 “Tn the chancel of Boldre church, which is situated in the Eastern Part of the New 
Forest, and is very ancient, is a mural monument of good sculpture to John Kempe, 
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deceased, and likewise the summe of twenty pounds current money of Eng- 
land—making and appointing hereby my said sonne my sole Executor of 
this my last will & Testament. In witness whereof I have hereunto sett 
my hand & seale the nineteenth day of our Lord God one thousand six 
hundred eighty & two. Henry BRroMFIELpD. 


[To be continued.] 


PAPERS RELATING TO THE HAINES FAMILY. 
[Communicated by A. M. Harnzs, Esq., of Galena, Ill.] 
Continued from vol. xxiv. p. 424. 


ABSTRACT OF Epwarp CoGswELL’s WILL. 


Epwarp CoeswEtt of LeGu within the parish of WestBuRY co. WILTS. 
Clothier. Will dated 23 June 1615; proved 12 Jan. 1615-6. 

To be buried in the ch. or ch yard of Westbury. 

To Margaret Marchante the wife of Thomas Marchante £20. 

To Elizabeth Ernly the wife of Richard Ernle £30. 

To Margery Wilkins the wife of John Wilkins £10. 

To Elizabeth Marchante the dau. of Thomas Marchante 20 marks’ at her 
marriage. 

To the other children of my three who shall be born and living at the 
time of my decease £4 each. 

To Elinor Smythe the wife of Stephen Smythe £40 shillings. 

To Joane Freestone widow, 

To Margaret Francklene widow, 

To Margery Whatley the wife of John Whatley, 

To Edith Stevens the wife of Thomas Stevens. 

To every of these four my sisters £2. 

To Henry Freestone 10 shillings. 

To Edward Franklene 10 shillings. 

To Robert Cogswell the son of Stephen Cogswell ten shillings. 

To Margery Stevens the dau. of Thomas Stevens ten shillings. 

To Edward Cogswell the son of Robert Cogswell deceased ten shillings. 

To George Cogswell his brother twenty shillings. 

To every of my godchildren besides these aforesaid 12 pence. 

To John Cog$well? my son £240, beds, bedding and other household 


stuff, &c. 


Esq., who died 5th Oct 1652 erected by Henry Bromfield his kinsman. Mr. Kempe was a 
member for the borough of Lymington in the fifteenth of Charles 1 His bust in alabaster 
represents him in the dress of a Cavalier, with sword, belt, holding a book in his hand. 
a Epitaph is long and laudatory. Arms—gules, three garbs, with a bordure en- 
grailed or.” 

1 A mark was equivalent to 13*. 64, 

2 He and his family came passengers in the ship “‘ Angel Gabriel,” which sailed from 
Bristol, England, 4 June, 1635, and was wrecked at Pemaquid 15 Aug. same year. He set- 
tled at Chebacco, Ipswich, Mass., 1635, where he died 29 Nov. 1669.—See vol. xxiii. 152-3-4 
ante. Statements have been published that he was a merchant in London, &c., but the wri- 
ter has not found any evidence of this fact. : 

The Cogswells had resided in Westbury and vicinity for at least 60 years before John 
came to New-England, and are supposed to have been cloth manufacturers. Edward 
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To my son Anthony the whole estate, right and interest and term of 
years which I have in and to Ludborne with the appurtenances together 
with the Lease of the same for the term of his life to be delivered to him 
at the age of 23. After his death my son John Cogswell to have and enjoy 
the said Ludborne &c. for his life only: remainder to Jeffrey my son. 

To Anthony the sum of £80 and four of my best kyne at 23. 

To my son Jeffrey Cogswell all my estate right and term of years w™ I 
have in little Horningsham’ &c. with the Lease of the same for his life only. 
After his death the said little Horningsham to the party next mentioned in 
the said Lease to him and his assigns. 

To my son Jeffrey £80 and four oxen now in the hands of Robert Northen 
of little Horningsham all to be delivered to him at the age of 23. 

To my son John Cogswell all the right and term of years which I have 
to the Mylls called Ripond place situate within the parish of Froome-Sel- 
wood for his life, After his death to the party next mentioned in the Lease 

thereof to enjoy the remainder of the term. 
’  Towe John Boutcher my servant £60. 10s. to be paid at any time on his 
demand. 

To Alice my wife my dwelling house &c. so long as she keepeth her self 
widow and in my name After her death to my son John and his heirs 
forever. 

To Alice my wife yearly out of Ludborne £8, after the delivering up of 
the same; and from Horningsham £12 yearly after the delivery of the Lease 
thereof to Jeffrey ; so long as she keepeth herself widow and no longer. 

The residue of goods and chattells unbequeathed to Alice my wife my 
sole executrix. 

My well beloved Jeffrey Whitaker and Anthonye Selfe overseers. 

Witnesses. 

Robert Foster, Clerk. 
Richard Painter. 
Edward Cogswell. 


AssTRACT OF WiLL1AM THompPpson’s WILL. 


Wi t of William Thompson clerke, late of Westburie under the plaine 
in the co. of Wilts dec’. First hee gave unto Elizabeth Thompson his wife 


the testator, John’s father,, possessed mills at Frome in Somersetshire, a few miles from 
Westbury, which he bequeathed to John, but it does not appear that either of them ever 
resided at From: 

The fiiveieg record of a baptism is on the Westbury Register. ‘1622 Johannes 
Coggeswell filius Johannes Coggeswell baptizatus fuit 25 July.” This is undoubtedl 
son of John, Sen., who was about 12 years of age when he came to New-England, vol. xxiii. 
153-4, ante, and is the same m who wrote his father the letter from London while on a 
visit to Engl England, 30 March, 1653, vol. xv. 177 ante,and who died on the passage home to 

ew- 

The fo _ assessments Oy found in “ Wiltshill Subsidies.” 


“ = 
dward Cogswell, in goods vi. £ 
r well, in lands xxx*. 
ly. 3 A (1628) 
Lygh, John Cogswell i in lands xxx*, 
Subsidy. 17 Chas. I. ee) 
Leigh, Anthony ry P M4 vid, 
Pe Robert Cogswell Ps - 
nl ger Cogswe x’, 
Chippenham, Ph: Cogswell, in lands xx.” 
By this it appears that Jno Cogswell was assessed in the Subsidy of 1628, but having left 
for ew-England in 1635, his name does not appear in the subsidy of 17 Char I. (1642). 
1 In Wiltshire on S. E. side of Frome-Selwood. 
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all his bookes made by M'. Greenham Rogers Perkins Dicke of the deceipt- 
fulness of mans harte, and a booke called heaven opened ;—Item he gave 
his gonne in law M* Hormsell his best cassocke and D* Willet on the Ro- 
maines and Samuel and his second best gowne. Item, hee gave legve to 
his executors to deliver to each of his five daughters one booke a piece such 
as his Executors and they thought fitt. Item he gave unto his sonne Wil- 
liam Thompson Scapulas Bible this bookes of B? Abbotts workes. Item 
hee gave unto his sonne Samuel Thompson’ Junius Bible a booke made by 
George Estie. Item he gave to his brother-in-law M* White his Best 
wne, and Cloake, and such bookes of his as then weare in his possession. 
tem hee gave to M* Augustine Gauntlet his second Cassocke. Item hee 
gave unto John Langden one paire of new cloth hose and other of his 
cloathes for a suite. Item hee gave unto William Whiteacre one booke 
being a treatise made by the Bishoppe of Perthe. Item, hee gave to Wil- 
liam Phippe one booke. Item, hee appointed all his debts to be paide and 
the remainder of his estate to be divided into fouer severall partes equallie, 
one fourth parte to his wife, another parte for his son William another parte 
for his son Samuel and the other fourthe parte for his unborn infant for 
their maintenance and good soe farr as their severall partes would extend 
by the advise direction and disposement of John White, clerke, Nicholas 
Phiffe? and John Cogeswell* to whom as his especiall friends he recomended 
the care for the Pformance thereof intreatinge them to be executors of this 
his said last will and testament nuncupative in the presence of Elizabeth 
Cogeswell, M" George Widley and divers other credible witnesses. Date 
on or about the 10 of July 1623. 


ByrrpE, quire 23. 


FIELD-OFFICERS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS CONTINEN- 
TAL LINE OF THE REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. 


[Communicated by Mr. Francis 8S, Drakez.] 


Tue Continental Congress by resolution dated Philadelphia, 16 Sept., 
1776, authorized the raising of 88 battalions for service during the war. 
Massachusetts raised and placed in the field in the following spring 16 bat- 
talions of infantry and one of artillery, thus exceeding her quota, which 
was 15. From Saratoga to Yorktown, their fidelity, patience in adversity, 
and bravery in battle were everywhere conspicuous, and received the merit- 
ed encomiums of their great leader, Washington. 


I. Col. Joseph Vose, com’ 2 Feb., 1777 ; b. Milton, 1738 ; d. there 22 May, 
1816. 
L. Col. Elijah Vose, com’ 21 Feb., 1777; b. Milton, 24 Feb., 1744; d. 
there 19 March, 1822. 


1 On the Westbury Register is the following record of his baptism. “1616. Samuell 
filius Willmi Thomsonn ricarie de Westburie baptizats Novemb : 30.” 

He is the Dr. Samuel Thompson referred to in vol, xxiii. p. 154, ante. 

2 Phippe? Ep. 

3 Undoubtedly John Cogeswell, Sen., afterwards of Ipswich, Massachusetts, and the wit- 
ness, Elizabeth Cogeswell, was wife of the said John, and came to New-England with him 
and died 2 June, 1676. 
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Maj. Thomas Cogswell, com’ 21 Feb., 1777; b. Haverhill, 4 Aug., 
1746; d. Gilmanton, N. H., 3 Sept., 1810. Capt. at Bunker’s 
Hill. 
II. Col. John Bailey, com’ July, 1775; b. Hanover, 30 Oct., 1730; d. 
there 27 Oct., 1810. L. Col. Plymouth reg’t, May, 1775. 
L. Col. Ezra Badlam, com*7 July, 1777; b. 25 May, 1745, Stough- 
ton; d. there Oct., 1804; bro. of Gen. Stephen; app. Capt. 
Art. June, 1775. 
Maj. Andrew Peters, com’ 7 July, 1777; promo. L. Col. 15". 
“ Hugh Mazxwell,com*1779 ; b. Ireland, 27 April, 1733; d. 14 Oct., 
1799. 
III. Col. John Greaton, com July, 1775; b. Roxbury, 10 March, 1741; 
d. there Feb., 1784; Maj., May, 1775, afterward L. Col. 
Heath’s reg’t. 
L. Col. Jotham Loring, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; b. Hingham, 1740; d. 
there 28 Sept., 1820. Maj. in Heath’s reg’t, ’75; dism. the 
service 12 Aug., 1779. 

«“ « William Hull, com’ 26 Nov., 1779; b. Derby, Ct., 24 June, 
1753; d. Newton, 29 Nov., 1825; Gov. Michigan Terr. ; 
surrend. Detroit, 15 Aug., 1812; sentenced to be shot; par- 
doned by Pres. Madison. 

Maj. John Popkin, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; promo. L. Col. Crane’s Art. 
regiment ; b. Boston, 1743 ; d. Malden, 8 May, 1827. 
“ Edward Payson Williams, d. 25 May, 1777. 
“ Robert Oliver, com’1 Nov., 1777; b. Boston, 1738; d. Marietta, 
Ohio, May, 1810. 
IV. Col. William Shepard, com* 4 May, 1776; b.1 Dec., 1737; d. West- 
field, 11 Noy., 1817. L. Col. Hampshire reg’t, May, 1775. 
L. Col. William Stacy, com’1 Jan., 1777; b. Salem; d. Marietta, O., 
1804. Maj. of Woodbridge’s reg’t, May, 1775. 
Maj. Libbeus Ball, com’ 1 Nov., 1777 ; of Granville ; Capt. in 1775. 
“ Wm. Porter, com* Sept., 1780. 
V. Col. Rufus Putnam, com* 25 Aug., 1776; b. Sutton, 9 April, 1738; d. 
Marietta, O.,4 May, 1824; disting. engineer; promo. Brig. 
Gen., 7 Jan., 1783. 
L. Col. Thomas Farrington, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; cashiered May, 1777. 
«“ « Ezra Newhall, com’ 17 May, 1777. 
Maj. Jonathan Allen,* com* 11 June, 1777; killed 7 Jan., 1780. 
“ Moses Ashley, com* 28 July, 1780; b. Stockbridge, 1751; d. Lee, 
25 Aug., 1791; Capt. in Vose’s reg’t. 
VI. Col. Thomas Nixon, com’ 9 Aug., 1776; b. Framingham, 27 April, 
1736; d. 12 Aug., 1800. L. Col. in the reg’t of his brother 
John Nixon, May, 1775. 
L. Col. Daniel Whitney, com’ 29 Sept., 1778; d. Natick, Oct., 1807, 
aged 75. 
| Maj. Joseph Thompson, com* 1 Jan., 1777; promo. L. Col. 10™ reg’t, 
19 Dec., 1777. . 
«“ Peter Harwood, com* 29 Sept., 1778; resigned 16 Oct., 1780. 
« “John Spurr, com* 16 Oct., 1780; b. Dorchester, 1749; d. Pro- 
vidence, R.I.,ab. 1 Nov., 1822. One of the “ Tea Party.” 
VII. Col. Ichabod Alden, com* 1 Jan., 1777; b. Duxbury, 11 Aug., 1739; 
killed in battle 11 Nov., 1777; L. Col. Plym. reg’t, May, 1775. 
“ John Brooks, com* 11 Nov., 1778; b. Medford, 31 May, 1752; 
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d.1 Mar., 1825. Gov. Mass. L. Col. of Jackson’s reg’t, 1 Jan., 
1777. 
L. Col. Daniel Whitney, com’ 1 Sept., 1778; transferred to 6" reg’t. 
Maj. Daniel Whitney, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; promo. L. Col., 1 Sep., ’78. 
“« Samuel Darby, com’ 1 Nov., 1778; d. Jan., 1807, a. 70, in 
York, Me., where he was coll. ot'customs. Capt. in May, ’75. 
VIII. Col. Michael Jackson, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; b. Newton, 18 Dec., 1734 ; 
d. there 10 April, 1801. A Lieut. in the French war; Maj. 
at Bunker’s Hill. 
L. Col. John Brooks, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; promo. Col. of 7" reg’t, 11 
Nov., 1778. 
“« « Tobias Fernald, com’ 6 March, 1779. 
Maj. William Hall, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; promo. L. Col. 3% reg’t, 
26 Nov., 1779. 
“ James Keith, com’1 Jan., 1780; d. co. Washington, Me., 
14 May, 1829. 
IX. Col. James Wesson, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; b. 1737; d. Marlboro’, 15 Oct., 
1809; Maj. in L. Baldwin’s reg’t, at the siege of Boston. 
L. Col. James Mellen, com‘ 1 Jan., 1777 ; Maj. 21" reg’t, 1776. 
Maj. Joseph Pettingill, com’ 26 July, 1779; Ensign in Scammon’s 
reg’t, May, 1775. 
X. Col. *Zhomas Marshall, com’ 19 Nov., 1776; b. Boston, 1718; d. 
Weston, 18 Nov., 1800. Col. of Boston reg’t, 10 April, 1776. 
L. Col. Ephraim Jackson, com 19 Nov., 1776; b. Newton, 12 Oct., 
1729; d. Valley Forge, 19 Dec., 1777. Lieut. in French 
war, 1755-6. 
“ & Joseph Thompson, com’ 19 Dec., 1777; of Brinfield; Capt. 
in 1775. Maj. in T. Nixon’s reg’t, 1777. 
Maj. Noah Goodman, com* 19 Nov., 1776. 
“ John Woodbridge, b. So. Hadley, 24 July, 1732; d. there 27 
Dec., 1782. Resigned 1 Nov., 1777. 
“ Nathaniel Winslow, com’ 19 Dec., 1777; d. Edgecomb, Me., 
27 June, 1821, a. 80. Formerly Capt. in same reg’t. ' 
XI. Col. Ebenezer Francis, com’ 28 July, 1776; killed in battle 7 July, 
1777, in Hubbarton; reg’t raised for defence of Boston. 
“ Benjamin Tupper, com’ 7 July, 1777; b. Stoughton, 1738; d. . 
Marietta, O., June, 1792. Maj. in Berk’s reg’t, May, ’75. 
L. Col. of Ward’s reg’t, Nov., 1775. 
L. Col. Noah Moulton Littlefield, com’ 19 Nov., 1776; d. co. York, 
Me., 25 Oct., 1821. ' 
Maj. William Lithgow, com’ 19 Nov., 1776; b. Georgetown, Me., 
1750; d. 17 Feb., 1796; badly wounded at Saratoga. U. S. 
Dist. Att’y of Me. 
«“ Moses Knapp, com* 1 Nov., 1778. 
XII. Col. Samuel Brewer, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; bapt. Weston, 7 Jan, 1733; 
d. after 1781; Adj. Gen. Mass. army, 1775. Cashiered 29 
Sept., 1778. 
«“ Ebenezer Sproat, com’ 29 Sept., 1778; b. Middleboro’, 1752 ; 
d. Marietta, O., Feb., 1805. Maj. and L. Col. Plym. reg’t. 
L. Col. Samuel Carlton, com’ 1 June, 1777; d. Salem, March, 1804, 
aged 73. 
Maj. Thomas Barnes, com’ 6 March, 1779; cashiered 2 Jan., 1780; 
living in 1820. 
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XIII. Col. Edward Wigglesworth, com 6 Nov., 1776; b. Ipswich, 3 Jan., 
1742; d. Newburyport, 8 Dec., 1826; resigned 19 March, 
1779. 
“ Calvin Smith, com’ 19 March, 1779 ; Maj. Reid’s reg’t, May, 
1775. 
L. Col. Dudley Colman, com* 13 Sept., 1782 ; b. Newbury, 13 Aug., 
; 1745; d. Brookfield, N. H.,16 Nov., 1797; H. U. 1760; 
town clerk of B. 
Maj. Abner Cranston, com’ 1 Jan., 1777 ; d. 29 May, 1777. 
“ John Porter, com’80 May, 1777 ; d. Littleton, 23 April, 1834, 
aged 92. Soldier in old French war. 
Col. Gamaliel Bradford, com’ 19 Nov., 1776 ; b. Duxbury, 2 Sept., 
1731; d. 9 Jan., 1807; Col. Plym. reg’t, 7 Feb., 1776. 
L. Col. Barachiah Bassett, com’ 19 Nov., 1776; d. Falmouth, 13 
June, 1813, aged 81. 
Maj. Samuel Tubbs, com’ 19 Nov., 1776; Capt. in T. Walker’s 
reg’t, 1775. 
“ Joseph Morse, com* 11 Nov., 1778; d. 16 Dec., 1779. 
“« John Wiley, com’ July, 1780 ; Capt. M. Jackson’s reg’t. 
XV. Col. Timo. Bigelow, com’ 8 Feb., 1777; b. Worcester, 12 Aug. 
1739 ; d. there 31 March, 1790 ; Maj. Wore. reg’t, May, 1775. 
L. Col. Henry Haskell, com’ 8 Feb., 1777 ; d. Lancaster, Sune, 1807, 
aged 73. 
“ « ian Peters, com’ 26 Nov., 1779; d. Westboro’, Feb., 
1822, aged 80. 
Maj. David Bradish, com’ 8 Feb., 1777 ; b. Portland; d. there 1818 ; 
Capt. of Phinney’s reg’t, July, 1775. 
“ William H. Ballard, com’ 26 Nov., 1779. 
Col. Henry Jackson, com‘ 12 Jan., 1777; b. Boston, 1748; d. there 
4 Jan., 1809. 
L. Col. David Cobb, com’ 1 Feb., 1777; b. Attleboro’, 14 Sept., 
1748; d. April, 1830. A. D. C.to Washington; M. C.; 
Lt. Gov. of Mass., 1809. 
Maj. Lemuel Trescott, com’ 1 Feb., 1777 ; b. Massachusetts, 1751 ; 
d. Lubec, Me., Aug., 1826. 
« John Steel Tyler, com’ 1778 ; resigned 22 Jan., 1779. 


ARTILLERY. 
Col. John Crane, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; d. 21 Aug., 1805. Maj. of 
Art. at the siege of Boston. 
L. Col. John Popkin, com’ 1 Jan., 1777; b. Boston, 1743; d. in 
Malden, 8 May, 1827. Maj. 3d reg’t. 
Maj. William Perkins, com’ 1780; d. Boston, 23 Oct., 1802, a. 60. 


Puetrs.—Oliver S. Phelps, now of Portland, Oregon, whose gencalogy of the 
Phelps family was noticed in the Reaister (ante, vol. xix. p. 96), issued on the Ist 
of December, 1870, the tenth anniversary of the birth of his son Frank, a miniature 
tract of 2 pages, giving his descent from—1. William Phelps, an early settler of 
Dorchester, Mass., and Windsor, Conn., through 2. Lieut. Timothy, bh. 1639; 3. 
Timothy, b. 1663 ; 4. Noah, b. 1694; 5. Noah, b. 1720; 6. Noah, b. 1754; 7. Oliver, 
b. 1779; 8. Oliver Seymour, b. 1816; and 9. Frank, b. 1860. Full genealogical 
details of these individuals are given. J. W. D. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Avery, Rev. Jonn—First Minister or Truro, Mass.—It is stated, ante vol. xix. — 
. 124, that he was the son of William Avery, of Dedham, by his second wife, Eliza- 
Both White, and born December 26, 1685, which seems to incorrect. William 
Avery, of Dedham (son of Dr. William and Mary his wife. of Berkshire, England), 
married his second wife, Elizabeth White, 29th January, 1682, and had John (the 
third of five children), who was born ‘October 26, 1685, and who died February 10, 


1686. 

Robert Avery (brother of William Avery, son of Dr. William and Mary of Berks ), 
by his wife Elizabeth, had Robert, Jr., Jonathan, and John; the latter born in 
Dedham, February 4, 1685-6, who was married Nov. 23, 1710, to Ruth (daughter of 
Ephraim and Mary Little), born in Marshfield, 23 Nov. 1786, and had ten children : 
five sons and five daughters. He settled in Truro, and was the first minister there, 
where he died, 23 April, 1754, in the 69th year of his age and the 44th of his min- 
istry. 

* in my possession a deed of gift of his, dated Nov. 1, 1739, to his son, the 
Rev. Ephraim Avery, of Brooklyn, Connecticut (my great-grandfather), of 300 acres- 
of land in the town of Ashford, Conn., acknowledged before Thos. Paine, Barnstable, 
25th February, 1739-40, and recorded 21st May, 1740, in Ashford, Lib. G. fol. 168; 
signed Thos. Tiffany, Town Clerk. 

This son, Ephraim, was b. Apri] 22, 1713; was married Sept. 21, 1738, to Deborah. 
Lothrop, by whom he had six sons and three daughters, and died in Brooklyn, Conn., 
20th October, 1754. in the 20th year of his ministry, having been the first minister 
of that place. Watter T. Avery‘ (John S. Avery,3 John Avery,? Rev. Ephraim,! 

133 Front-st., New York, of Brooklyn.) 

October 27, 1870. 


** Curtis, Finip or Zex1Lu? ’’—In his interesting and valuable Note and Query, 
ante, p. 10, Dr. Metcalf refers the reader to ‘** pages 232 and 233 ’’ [vol. xx.] ‘‘ of the 
ReaisTer,’’ where one might hope to find more about the Curtice family than he 
will ; although he will find an important Will of the emigrant, William Curtis, and 
an obligation of — Curtis, son of William, which Philip was plainly the Lieut. 
Curtis, or Curtice, killed in the expedition of November, 1675, under Henchman. 

It is proper to note here, that the explanation on page 233, signed C., may cause 
a misapprehension as to what is said by Hubbard, in two particulars : first, it does 
not rye that the a was undertaken for the recovery ‘‘of some youths 
who had been captured at en agar ;’’? secondly, the other part of the note would 
naturally be taken as Hubbard’s, while it is not his. 

In preparing his article, Dr. Metcalf would have found in Gen. Gookin’s Hist. 
Praying Indians, a fact quite sufficient to settle the question whether the christian 
name of Curtis were Philip or Zekill; taking it for granted, as we think we should, 
that General Gookin could not have been mistaken. See the new edition of Hub- 
bard’s Indian Wars (1865), vol. i. pp. 129-31; where, all things considered, is the 
very best account of Henchman’s expedition extant. Hubbard does not say it was a 
success, but that the English ‘‘ were repulsed by the Indians, who, firing out of their 
dens, shot down the lieutenant [Curtice] and another, the rest presently ran away 
toa fence: the captain [Henchman] vehemently urged them to stay; they replied, 
they only went back to charge, yet went clear away, by which means, together with 
the cowardice of the former, so sad a loss befell the company.’’ Both parties appear 
to have retreated at the same time, and thus each lost its opportunity. ‘How far the 
English retired, dees not appear, but the next ge wy ed of them visited the 
place and tound the two men which had been killed. The body of Curtice was treat- 
ed in the brutal manner of the Indians—‘‘ his hands they cut off and placed upon a 
crotched pole at the wigwam door, faced against each other, which were seen a few 
ba after.’’ This is the information given by Capt. Henchman to Gen. Gookin. 

he petition of Philip Curtice’s widow, referred to by K. (Rec. xx. 233), being 
brief is here extracted :—** Petition of Obedience Curtise of Roxbury, 13 : 12 : 76. 
My deer husband was slaine by the Indians under command of Capt. Hinkman— 
your petitioner being left a widow with seven weer: husband left at death a 
small estate which consists generally of land. Iam indebted to the country for 
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rates, &e. My request is that you would be pleased to remit some part of my said 
assessment, &c. Oseprence CurTIcE.”’ 

On comparing the article under notice with Hubbard’s history, it will be seen that 
the latter is by no means so faulty as might be supposed, from the article under 
notice. 

See also a copy of an original letter written March 8, 1676, at Muddy River, in 
which it is mentioned that ‘‘ Filup’’ Curtis was slain at the time and place above 
stated. The name of Zekill has not been met with among Curtises by the writer, 
anywhere. In 1660, persons appointed ‘* to inquire into the estate of William Pea- 
cocke,”’ ‘* found some difficulty in respect of trading with the Indians in partner- 
ship with Jolin Curtis and Philip Curtis.””» How Capt. Henchman made such a 
mistake is easily accounted for. It is no uncommon thing for writers to make similar 
mistakes, as to names. 


Batties Famtty.—In Mitchell’s History of Bridgewater, Mass., it is stated that 
John Battles, the eldest son of John Battles and Hannah Curtis, ‘‘ died young and 
left no issue.’’ This isanerror. His first wife was Lydia Spears, by whom he had 
John, Rachael, Benjamin, Lydia, Asa and Sally. His second wife was Catharine 
Ayres, by whom he had Polly, James, William, Joseph and Nancy. He resided for 
a time in Stoughton, Mass., and removed from there to Vermont; thence to the 
western part of New-York, where he died in 1823, aged 73 years. 

His descendants are numerous, and include many that are influential and occupy 
important positions in society. 

te is probable that this Battles Family are descendants of Thomas Battles and 
Mary Fisher, of Dedham, Mass., through their son John, who married Hannah 
Holbrook, and had John, born in 1689. ‘The writer wants further information on 
this point. Byron A. BaLpwin. 

Chicago, Ill. 


Prence, Mary.—Who was the last wife of Gov. Prence? Was she the widow of 
noe Howes, and was she the Mary Prence who the Yarmouth Records say died 
ec. 9, 1695? J. 


Anprews, Jounn—GeneEaLocy or.—Mr. Alfred Andrews, of New Britain, Conn., 
proposes to publish this coming spring, or summer, a genealogy of John Andrews 
and his descendants, from 1640 to this date, with some 10 fine steel-plate portraits. 

The Introduction to the work will be made up of miscellaneous names of Andrews 
outside of John’s family. 


Tenney Fauiry.—Jonathan Tenney, A.M., of Owego, N. Y., has nearly completed 
his ‘*‘ Memorials”’ of this family. He has material relating to the Crane, Pettin- 
gill, Bachelder, Le Gros, and Bayley families. He sulicits information from mem- 
bers of each of these families. 


Futter, Brewster, Hittrarp.—Information is desired by the subscriber, concern- 
ing the parentage of Elizabeth Brewster, who married Rev. Samuel Fuller, the first 
minister of Middleborough, son of Dr. Samuel Fuller, the pilgrim ; and of Elizabeth 
Hilliard, or Helyer, of Boston, who married in B. 12 May, 1747, Jabez Fuller, of 
Medfield. Epwarp Tospey Barker. 

Charlestown, Mass. 


AMERICAN SHAKESPEARE Famtty.—1l. John Shakespeare was born 1763 in England, 
and was a merchant in Philadelphia, U.S. The family tradition is, that the father 
of above was of Warwick. 

2. William Shakespeare, son, was born January 1, 1785. 

3. John L. Shakespeare, son of William above, was born Dec. 24, 1817. 

Children :— 

i. Andrew Jackson Shakespeare, b. Jan. 13, 1839. 

ii. Elizabeth, b. April 2, 1841. 

iii. William, b. April 7, 1844; who is a large dealer in books and stationery, in 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 

Andrew J. is the proprietor and editor of the Kalamazoo Gazette. 

A full history of this family was brought over by John, but it is not to be found. 
His brother, Mr. William Shakespeare,® believes it could be found in Pennsylvania. 
This family do not claim to have been nearly related to the poet, but that they 
sprang from the same root. Jos. Warren WRIGHT. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., January, 1871. 
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RunneELs, SamuEL—GENEALOGY or.—Rev. Moses F. Runnels, of Sanbornton, N. H., 
is preparing a genealogy of the descendants of Samuel Runnels, of Bradford, Mass., 
1700-45. 


Wentwortn, Witii1am.—I have a thick folio volume bound in vellum : THE HIS- 
TORIE OF GUICCIARDIN, CONTEINING THE VVARRES OF ITALIE AND 
OTHER PARTES & IMPRINTED AT LONDON BY THOMAS VAUTROUL- 
LIER FOR WILLIAM NORTON 1579. This book once belonged to Robert 
Cecill (Lord Burleigh) and has his autograph on the title page as follows: ‘* Robert 
Cecill ex dono fratts mei Gulielmi Wentworth filius et heredis Thome Wentworth 
Baronis 1582. July primo,’’ written in a very distinct hand, under which is this 
inscription : ‘‘ Mick» Hickox ex dono Roberti Cecil.’’ Can any one inform us abou 
this William Wentworth ? EK. J. CLEVELAND. 

Newark, N. J. 


Locat CeLesrities.—We are pleased to see the country newspapers devoting a 
portion of their space to the biography of the celebrities of the towns in which they 
are published. ‘he Haverhill Gazette for February 14, 1871, has an exhaustive 
article by G. W. Kelley, Esq., on Rev. John Ward, the first minister of that town, 
with the promise that it is to be followed by biographies of his successors; and the 
Medford Journal, a newspaper established this winter, has already, reprinted from 
the Recister, Hon. Edward Everett’s memoir of his father-in-law. Hon. Peter 
Chardon Brooks, who was a native of Medford. J. W. D. 


Matpen.—Tue Harr CentTenniat or THE First Baptist SappatH Scuoon 1n Mat- 
DEN was celebrated on Sunday evening, June 20, 1870. The most noticeable feature 
of the occasion was the unveiling of a memorial tiblet to the memory of the sainted 
missionary, Adoniram Judson. It occupies a prominent position in the church, and 
bears the following inscription : 

In Memoriam. 
REV. ADONIRAM JUDSON. 
Born Ava. 9, 1788, 

Diep Aprit 12, 1850. 
MALDEN, HIS BIRTH-PLACE. 
THE OCEAN, HIS SEPULCHRE. 
CONVERIED BURMANS, AND 
THE BURMAN BIBLE 
HIS MONUMENT. 

HIS RECORD Is ON HIGH. 

Dr. Judson was born in the parsonage house of the First Parish which his father, 
as pastor, then occupied. The house is still standing on Main street, and is in the 
occupancy of its present owner, George W. Wilson, Esq., who values it for the 
many memories which cluster around its walls. It was built in 1724, during the 

storate of Rev. Joseph Emersun, and was last occupied as a parsonage by the late 
Rev. Sylvanus Cobb, who removed from Malden in 1837. The'land upon which it 
stands was purchased by the town for the use of the pastor, about the year 1651, and 
was occupied, during his pastorate, by Rev. Michael Wigglesworth, whose private 
property adjoined it. c. 


Bownitcn’s Surrotk Surnames. [A correspondent furnishes us some Notes and 
Queries suggested by this book. ‘The work was undertaken by the author to allevi- 
ate the tedium of the sick-room, and this fact will, of course, moderate criticism 
upon it. In his classification of surnames, Mr. Bowditch has paid no attention to 
etymology, and any one who supposes he has will be sadly misled. The work is 
ingenious and amusing, but of no practical use.—Eb.] 

ynge-Sing. This surname (Synge) has been placed under the head of ‘‘ Names 
derived from Heat, &c.’’ (Bowditch’s Suffolk Surnames, 3d ed. p. 273). From 
this, one would presume that it should be pronounced Singe (i. e. to scorch). This 
is a mistake, but one I am not surprised at, as Mr. Bowditch judged merely from 
its orthography, never having heard the name properly pronounced. 

The correct sound of the surname Synge, is sing. It can truly be classed under 
names derived from Music, as an ancestor of the family (in the 16th cent.) received 
it as an alias to his ancient name of Millington, on account of the sweetness of his 
voice. (Vide Lower’s Patronymica Britannica.) 

From this Millington alias Sing, descend the present families of Syng or Synge: 
(vide Playfair’s British Family Antiquity, The Baronetage of Great Britain, &c.). 

Vout. XXV. 17* 
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To the Irish branch of this family belong the baronet, whose book-plate Mr. Bow- 
ditch states he has, and also the prelates of that name, noticed in Ware’s works. 

Dr. Physick, not ‘* Dr. Physic.’ At p. 96 (Bowditch’s Suffolk Surnames, 3d ed.) 
we have ** Dr. Physic, &c.”? The Dr. always spelled his name, Physick. 

Carrol, as a surname, is derived from Music. (P. 299, Bowditch’s Suffolk Sur- 
names, 3d ed.) Possibly, it is in origin an English name; but the ancient clan 
O’Carroll of Ireland has produced many Carrols. 

McCool derived from cold! (P. 274, Suffolk Surnames, 3d ed.) McBurney and 
McCaldren from fuel! The facetiousness of the above derivations is truly surpris- 
ing. as well as amusing. 

irst Anglicized in furm, these old Gae/ic names are here accused of saying what 
they never meant. . CENTUM. 


Cart. Joun Mason.—Charles W. Tuttle, ox of Boston, is preparing a life of 
Captain John Mason, the Patentee of New-Hampshire, Vice-Admiral of New- 
England, and, some time, Governor of Newfoundland. 


Brapstreet Hovse.—An engraving of the house of Gov. Simon Bradstreet, men- 
tioned in the article in the last number, entitled, A Home of the Olden Time (ante, 
p. 49), will be found in the first volume of the RecistEer, page 75. 


ub ->-a  — 


NEW-ENGLAND HISTORIC, GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY. 
NECROLOGY. 


[Communicated by Rev. Dorvus CuaRkE, D.D., Historiographer.] 


Hon. Witt1am Suerman Letanp.—The Hon. W. S. Leland was born in Roxbury, 
Mass., Oct. 12, 1824, and died there after a brief and severe illness, July 26, 1869, 
at the age of 44 years. He was a son of the Hon. Sherman Leland, of Roxbury— 
author of the Leland Genealogy and for many years judge of probate for the count 
of Norfolk—and of Elizabeth (Adams) Leland. Sherman Leland was born in Graf- 
ton, Mass., March 29, 1783, and his wife Elizabeth Adams was also born in Grafton, 
Dec. 29, 1788. William Sherman Leland’s grandfather, on the mother’s side, was 
Andrew Adams, who was born in Grafton, Mass., Oct. 21, 1751, and died in that town 
Aug. 25, 1841, aged 90 years. His grandmother was Lucy Merriam, who was born 
in Grafton, Mass., Dec. 30, 1755, and died there March 19, 1842, aged 86 years. 
‘They lived upon the same place more than 60 years, and had twelve children, ten of 
whom lived over 60 years and two more than 80 years. Joseph Merriam, the father 
of Lucy Merriam, died May 4, 1797, and Hannah Paul, his wife, died Aug. 29, 1794. 

William Sherman Leland, after leaving the public schools of Roxbury, where he 
reached a highly respectable standing for assiduity and proficiency, entered upon the 
study of the Taw in the office of his father. By di igence, industry, quick apprehen- 
sion, good common sense, and a naturally well balanced mind, but without the ad- 
vantages of a collegiate course of study, he early rose to distinction in his calling, 
and, upon the death of his father, he was appointed his successor as judge of probate 
of his native county. It was soon discovered that he was “‘ the right man in the 
right place ;”’ that the structure of his mind, his candor, his firmness, his impartial- 
ity, the correctness of his judgment—all eminently fitted him for the delicate and 
often difficult duty of settling estates. He retained the office of judge of probate, 
and with the increasing satisfaction of the public, till the year 1858, when, under 
the administration of Governor Banks, the status of the court of probate and chan- 
cery was changed, and he failed to receive the appointment as judge of the new 
court. 

But perhaps no account of Judge Leland, more correct, can be presented to the 
society, than appeared in some of the newspaper notices at the time of his decease. 
The Boston Daily Advertiser, of July 27, 1869, said:—‘* His judicial career was 
without spot or blemish, and he performed its delicate functions with the widow and 
fatherless to the complete satisfaction of the public. The loss of his office only served 
to bring the knowledge and experience thus gained into even a wider sphere of in- 
fluence, and his services have been constantly sought and his time employed in 
answering the demands which the public incessantly made upon him. 

‘* As an administrator of the estates of deceased persons, or as an executor of wills, 
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he had no superior, and he often found, to his surprise, that many instinctively turned 
to him in times of trouble, who were bound by no ties of consanguinity, and to whom 
he was a stranger, except from the common report of his honor and integrity. In 
financial circles he was well known, and for many years has been one of the direc- 
tors of the Peoples’ Bank, and was at one time its acting president. When the Eliot 
Five Cent Savings Bank was started, he was one of its projectors, and was chosen its 
president, which office he continued to hold till his death. In the years 1852, °53 
and ’58, he was connected with the city government of Roxbury—and served with 
credit and distinction in its councils ; but political life was not much to his taste 

and he constantly declined offers of political preferment. Asa citizen, he was held 
in universal esteem for his manly qualities, for his honest, considerate, high-minded 
character, for that nice discrimination which scarcely ever allowed the profession 
to rise superior to the man, and for that patient condescension with which he would 
listen to the petition of his humblest client for advice. He was kind and genial as a 
friend and neighbor, and had a rare fund of wit and humor. There were very few 
men in whom the community more implicitly trusted.”’ 

The Christian Register of the same date, said :—‘‘ Judge Leland was known and 
esteemed as one of our best and most ba sata lawyers. While judge of probate 
in the county of Norfolk he won-the confidence of all, and has for years been consulted 
as one of the ablest advisers in the execution of wills, the transfer of estates, and the . 
management of trusts. Clear-minded and upright, he secured and deserved the con- 
fidence of a large number of clients. A host of friends will join in the feeling of 
os for those who knew him in the nearer and dearer relations of life. His 

eath is both a public loss and a private grief.”’ 

The following ——— and discriminating notice of Judge Leland, from the 
pen of Joseph 8. pes, Esq., also appeared at the time :—‘‘ It is rare in any com- 
munity for any individual so to unite the various excellencies of character as to com- 
mand the respect and the affection of all his fellow citizens. So thoroughly and yet 
so evenly developed were his manifold virtues, that each of them might easily be 
—- out for especial admiration, according to the sympathies of the observer. 
Wherever a wise and faithful workman was needed, he was sure to be called for, 
and never failed to respond to the call. Few indeed could have been trusted as he 
was, not only to protect the pecuniary interests of his clients, but to guard their 
Teputation, and to advise them as a confidential friend. _ In the almost innumerable 


corporate and charitable trusts which he apg was sometimes his fortune to repre- 


sent conflicting and even opposite interests.. In such cases, any settlement recom- 
mended by him was sure to be adopted, without dispute and almost without discus- 
sion. Whether engaged in his proper legal vocations, in the duties of a bank direc- 
tor or president, in the management of charitable funds or on educational or patriotic 
committees, he brought to the discharge of every duty the same clear head, sound 
sense, calm self-possession, even temper, wise judgment and inflexible integrity. 
And while the labors of his colleagues were rendered easy by his patient industry, 
skilful analysis, and clearness of statement, the dullest discussions were enlivened 
Hs genial kindliness and the keen sense of humor which so eminently character- 
i im. 

Judge Leland received the honorary degree of Master of Arts from Harvard Col- 
lege in 1858. He was admitted as a resident member of this Society, Jan. 15, 1858. 

Judge Leland was married, October 10, 1850, to Sarah Elizabeth Hallett, who was 
born in Boston on the corner of Boylston and Carver streets (where Dr. Keep’s house 
now stands), May 8, 1832. Her ancestry can be traced back, eight generations, to 
Andrew Hallet, ‘‘ Gentleman,” the ancestor of the Yarmouth and Barnstable 
Hallet families, who came from England about the year 1637, and was of Ply- 
mouth, July 26, 1638. His son Andrew was one of the first settlers of Sandwich 
in 1637. Mr. Andrew Hallet, father of Andrew, was styled ‘‘ Gentleman,”’ a title 
bestowed upon few in the colony, as he was a man possessed of good estate and of 
some note in his native land. 

Andrew Hallet, son of Andrew Hallet, ‘* Gentleman,’’ was born in England, died 
in Yarmouth, 1684, and his widow, Ann Hallet, in 1694. 

Jonathan, son of Andrew Hallet, Jr., was born Nov. 20, 1647, and married Abigail 
Dexter, Jan. 30, 1683. She was born June 12, 1663, and died Sept. 2, 1715, aged 
52. He died Jan. 12, 1716, aged 69. 

Deacon Jonathan, son of Jonathan Hallet, was born in 1693, and married Desire 
ry Feb. 17, 1719. He died May 24, 1783, aged 90. She died April 3, 1775, 
aged 78. 

Jonathan, son of Deacon Jonathan Hallet, was born Nov. 10, 1723; married 
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Thankful Crowell, in 1745, and died Feb. 6, 1814, aged 90. She died in 1802, aged 
79 years. 

onathan, son of Jonathan Hallet, was born Jan. 13, 1751 ; married Sarah Hedge, 
in 1772, and died in his 87th year. She died in her 77th year. 

Ezekiel, son of Jonathan Hallet, was born April 27, 1779, and married Hannah 
Gay, March 4, 1802. She died Sept 30, 1826, aged 47 years. He is still living, 
being nearly 91 years of age. 

Russel, the father of Mrs. Judge Leland, and son of Ezekiel Hallet, was born Feb. 
10, 1807, and married Sarah A. M. Shaw, March 15, 1829. She died Feb. 8, 1849, 


39 years. 

Russel Hallet now resides in Brookline, Mass. 

Her mother’s father, John Atwood Shaw, son of Ichabod Shaw and Priscilla 
Atwood, of Plymouth (Ichabod Shaw was born June 10, 1734, and died Aug. 
25, 1821 ; Priscilla Atwood Shaw was born Dec. 11, 1740, and died July 24, 1824), 
was born at Plymouth, Mass., 18 April, 1783, and died at Boston, March 9, 1825. 
His dwelling-house was on the corner of Boylston and Carver streets. 

Judge Leland left two children :—a son, William Sherman, born Sept. 6, 1851, and 
a daughter, Elizabeth, born March 17, 1861. 


Josnua Stetson, Esg.—Joshua Stetson, of Boston, was a lineal descendant, of the 
seventh generation, from Cornet Robert Stetson, his earliest American ancestor, who 
was born in England in 1613. The year of his emigration to this country is un- 
known, but he settled in Scituate in the year 1634. In the earlier records the name 
is spelled Stitson, Sturtson, Studson, Stedson, Stutson and Stetson. Robert Stetson 
was called ‘* Cornet Stetson ’’ because he was ‘‘ Cornet of the First Horse Company ” 
raised in Plymouth Colony in the year 1658-9. He received a large tract of land 
from the colony court on what was called the ‘* North River.” This constituted 
his farm. Upon it there was an unfailing spring of water, which remains to the 


present day, and it supplied him and his descendants with water for 200 years. This 


farm has since passed into other hands. 

Robert Stetson was a man of great energy of character. In 1652 he was made a 
freeman. In 1656 he erected a ‘* saw mill” on ‘‘ Third Herring Brook,’’ and it was 
burned by the Indians in 1676. He was a “ deputy ”’ to the “‘ general court’ for 
the period of seventeen years, but not successive years. He was appointed ‘‘ com- 
missioner of trades ”’ at the Kennebec, and for his services he received a grant of 
200 acres of land, above ‘* Accord Pond.’? He was also chosen a member of the 
‘council of war ’’—a highly responsible position which he held about twenty 
years. In king Philip’s war, Cornet Stetson rendered very valuable services to the 
country. He was once deputed to visit that Sachem to arrange a treaty of peace, 
but the mission was unsuccessful. He purchased of the Indian Sachem, ‘‘ Chicka- 
tawbut,”’ a tract of land in the townships of Abington and Hanover. The deed was 
taken in behalf of the colony, but it was subsequently re-deeded to him. He lived 
to be about ninety years of age. His Will, which bears date Sept. 4, 1702, 
shows that he possessed cunsiderable peeves for those early times. 

The direct genealogical connection between ‘* Cornet ”’ Stetson and Joshua Stetson, 
the subject of the present sketch, may be thus summarized : 

1. Robert Stetson, ‘‘ Cornet,’ b. 1613. 5. John, son of Abijah, b. 1731. 

2. Benjamin, son of Robert, ‘* 1641. 6. Lebbeus, son of John, ‘* 1783. 

3. Benjamin, son of Benjamin, ‘‘ 1668. 7. Joshua, s. of Lebbeus, ‘* 1812. 

4. Abijah, son of Benjamin, ‘* 1704. 

Joshua Stetson was born on Hamilton st., Boston, Nov. 12, 1812, and died July 
25, 1869, aged 56 years. He was the second son of Lebbeus and Sarah Stetson, and 
one of nine children—four sons and five daughters. One brother and three sisters 
are all that remain of this large family. Joshua remained with his father, assisting 
him in his business, until he was twenty-one years of age, when he entered at once 
into the retail dry goods trade on Hanover st., in which he continued for twelve 
years, with no great pecuniary success. He then formed a connection in business, 
in the cloth trade, with Arthur Wilkinson, Esq., under the name of Wilkinson, 
Stetson and Co., which continued nearly a quarter of a century, and which was a 
prosperous arrangement. When that firm was dissolved, Mr. Stetson intended to 
retire from business, and go to Paris to educate his children. He was, however, in- 
duced to accept the treasurership of the Washington Mills, Lawrence, Mass., and 
of the Burlington Mills in Burlington, Vt., but soon his health gave way under his 
intense business exertions, and he resigned that position to save himself, if possible, 
from an early grave. He had no aspirations for political life, and so incessantly was 
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he devoted to his business pursuits, that his brother, who survives him, says that, 
though he was born in Boston, it is doubtful whether, until within the last three 
years of his life, he was ever within the halls of legislation within the St... House. 

Mr. Stetson was one of those far-seeing men who planned the opening of Devon- 
shire street to Franklin street, and its extension to Summer street, converting that 
section into marts of trade, covering it with magnificent warehouses, and — 
millions of dollars to the taxable property of the city of Boston. Franklin street an 
its immediate neighborhood was, twenty-five years ago, the residence of the Win- 
chesters, the Wigglesworths, the Goddards and many others of the wealthy families 
of Boston, and their quiet and happy homes were undisturbed by the din of business 
and the activities of commerce; but that delightful domestic feature has given place 
probably forever, to the resistless march of trade ; and the Evening Gazette ascri 
to Mr. Stetson the credit of originating this great financial and commercial improve- 
ment. 

With none of the advantages of an early professional training in mercantile life, 
he became a merchant of uncommon business capacity. In the darkest days of the 
war, when the banks and the merchants had gone to the full extent of their resources, 
and had exhausted their means of aiding the government ; when the ability of the 
government to raise the funds necessary to prosecute the war was on the eve of being 
extinguished, and the fate of the roe my ed. trembling in the balance, Mr. Stetson was 
a member of a committee of merchants appointed in this city, and the president of 
this Society was another, to proceed to Washington, and devise some method to ex- 
tricate the country from its accumulating perils. That committee had interviews 
with Mr. Chase, Secretary of the Treasury, and with Mr. Fessenden, chairman of 
the Senate committee on finance, and suggested to them the plan of issuing those 
** certificates of indebtedness,’’ which, as a financial expedient, played such an 
important part in carrying the country through its dangers to its final triumph. 

ailing health at last compelled Mr. Stetson to visit Europe in the hope of re- 
storing it, but the effort was unsuccessful, and he soon returned home to find speedy 
rest from all earthly toil. He died, it is believed, in the exercise of a firm faith in 
Jesus Christ, the only Saviour of men. While in Italy he selected a beautiful nfonu- 
ment, surmounted by the figure of ‘‘ Faith,’’ pointing upward, which now marks 
the place of his repose at Mt. Auburn. When asked why he selected such a monu- 
ment, he replied, ‘* My faith isin God. In Him 1 put my trust.” 

Mr. Stetson was first married Feb. 13, 1836, to Susan G. Shute, daughter of Eben- 
ezer Shute, Esq. of Boston. - She died Aug. 9, 1844, leaving no children. He was 
next married to Clara Church, daughter of Rev. Pharcellus Church, pastor of the 
Bowdoin Square church in this city, in 1851, by whom he had four children : 

1. Catharine, born June 18, 1853. 3. Robert, born Feb. 21, 1857. 

2. Joshua, ‘* June 4, 1855. 4. Clarence, ‘* Oct. 1, 1859. 

Clara Church‘was born in Feb. 1829, and died in June, 1861. 

The third wife of Mr. Stetson was Mrs. Ellen F. Treadwell, of Dorchester, Mass., 
the daughter of Reuben A. Lamb of that place, and the widow of Mr. George Tread- 
well, of Salem, Mass. They were married Aug. 21, 1862. There were no children 
by this marriage. She was born April 22, 1831, and still lives. Mr. Stetson was 
admitted a resident member of this Institution, March 22, 1864. 


BOOK-NOTICES. 


Williams Biographical Annals. With an Introduction by Rev. S. Irenzus 
Prime, D.D. By Rev. Carvin Durrer, D.B. “ Your fathers, where 
are they? The good never die.” Boston: Lee and Shepard, publishers. 
New-York: Lee, Shepard & Dillingham. 1871. 8vo. pp. 665. 

This is a collection of biographical sketches of the alumni of Williams College, 
and of such trustees, officers and patrons as were not graduates of the institution. 
This college was established in the latter part of the last century, the first de 
having been conferred in 1795. The number of the alumni, we are informed by 
Dr. Durfee, is now over two thousand. It has therefore a large, varied and impor- 
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tant biographical history. We welcome most cordially this contribution to New- 
gland biography, so closely following a similar volume upon the alumni of Dart- 
mouth College by the Rev. Dr. Chapman, published in 1867. Those only, who have 
repared works on family history, can fully appreciate the vast and almost endless 
abor of collecting the material for such a history as this, and the alumni of Wil- 
liams College are placed under great obligations to the Rev. Dr. Durfee fur what 
he has done in their behalf. 

We have examined the volume with more than usual interest and attention. It 
embodies a large amount of rich and valuable material, which by its publication is 
placed where it will be forever accessible to the friends of the college and to the 
student of history. 

But the author, in moulding and shaping his material, has not, we confess, ap- 
roached our ideal of what ought to be done by the historiographer of a New-Eng- 
nd college. It must be borne in mind that the subjects of these sketches are 

educated men ; they have passed through the highest grades of intellectual train- 
ing ; as a class they occupy the highest social position; most of them have main- 
tained at least a respectable standing in the learned professions ; some of them have 
n eminent in the departments of theology, of law, of medicine, of science and of 
letters. - The sketches of such men, however brief, should harmonize in tone and 
character with the high position which as a class they occupy. There are certain 
items of information relating to parentage, nativity and sphere of life which should 
in all cases be full and explicit, and distinguishing characteristics and achievements 
should be stated with distinctness, simplicity and brevity. Each notice, or biogra- 
phical sketch, should have an orderly arrangement, a suitable beginning and a 
natural progress to the end. The language employed should be pure English, and 
the style dignified and simple. These qualities, at least, should characterize a vo- 
lume relating to the alumni of any American college, and any thing less may be 
pro rly regarded as unworthy of the subject it treats. 
ied by the standard, which we have thus suggested, the volume before us pre- 
sents grave defects. 

The title appears to us to have been unfortunately selected. ‘* Williams” is a 
name so common and in such various use, that to a stranger, in its present connection, 
there is nothing whatever to indicate that it has any reference to a college. ‘* An- 
nals ”’ isalso applied out of its usual sense. When employed as a title it implies that 
all the events, occurring in a given year, are ‘pate a and recorded under the proper 
numerical head. But in this volume no such order is observed. The work is divi- 
ded into chapters, and events occurring many years apart are often treated in con- 
secutive sentences. One might suppose, on reading the title of this book, that some 
Mr. Williams had written and published a collection of biographies, grouping them 
= reference to the year in which their subjects were born, or in which tiey had 


ied. . 
Titles which do not cover the contents of books are, it is true, sometimes given, 
but they are usually of works of an ephemeral character, and are designed merely 
to attract attention. But good taste as well as sound policy suggest that books of 
reference and of solid value should bear titles that describe their contents. 
The general 4 ore of the volume is in some respects unfortunate. It is 


plainly intended to be a memorial of the alumni of the college. Some account is 
given, it is true, of such trustees, officers and patrons as were not graduated at the 
institution, but all the remainder of the volume, comprising nearly seven-eighths of 
the whole, is occupied solely with the alumni. The author was indeed requested, 
as he informs us, ‘‘ to prepare and publish a volume containing sketches of the 
alumni of Williams College, and other matters of interest in connection with the 
institution.”” As the alumni are the chief subject of the volume, the unity of the 
general design would, in our judgment, have Gime better preserved, if the histo 
of each had been given as an alumnus, and in its proper place in the class to whic 
he belonged. Class-feeling is very strong in a New-England college. _It is cherish- 
ed with peculiar interest by most men to the end of life. And to a graduate, one of 
the chick charms of such a work as this, is in being able to open its pages and find 
himself again surrounded by his old class-mates. An arrangement, which removes 
any of the members from their class, and delineates their history under the head of 
trustees, or professors, or patrons, can be neither agreeable to those who are removed, 
or to those who are left. 

The seventh chapter in the volume is entitled, ‘‘ Names and Sketches of Williams’s 
Fallen Heroes.’? Dr. Durfee informs us that it is ascertained, that Williams 
furnished for our army in the late war, ‘‘ about two hundred and forty ’’ soldiers, 
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and that “‘ thirty of them perished in consequence of that terrible conflict.” These 
thirty are removed from their proper place among the alumni in this volume, and 
are classified as ‘*heroes.”? They were all, doubtless, self-sacrificing, patriotic, 
faithful, and perhaps efficient soldiers. Some of them were clearly able and trust- 
worthy officers, and their memory deserves to be cherished for their generous spirit 
and valuable military service, rendered at a period of great national peril. But all 
faithful and efficient soldiers are not heroes. It is ludicrously absurd to apply this 
term to a whole class, to all the graduates of the college, who either fell in battle 
or died of disease in the late war. Heroes are rare: they do not come in numbers ; 
and we doubt if the word can be properly applied to any one of the thirty, whom 
our author thus classifies and danestoan 

But the blunder in this classification does not end here. Why should the great 
majority of the noble young men educated at this college, who perilled their lives in 
the late conflict, be altogether forgotten or ignored ? Of the two hundred and forty 
who entered the service, according to the statement of Dr. Durfee, only thirty are 
placed upon the roll of honor. And these are there, not because their services were 
more valuable than the rest, or their motives more generous and pure. The 
distinction which places them there is merely accidental. It touches neither motive 
or sacrifice. A bullet or a fever might have elevated any one of the two hundred 
and ten, whose names even have not been given us, to the same distinction. Death 
is not the greatest calamity that a christian man can suffer, and, even if it were, it 
is difficult to see why it should be made to determine the honor due to patriotic mil- 
itary service. It would have been a graceful thing, and a most appropriate one, for 
the author to have given us a list of all the graduates who served in the war, with a 
reference to the page in the volume, where in their respective classes, a full account 
of their services could be found. This would have been a roll of honor, historically 
interesting, and not arbitrarily and blindly conferring honor upon the few, at the 
expense of the many. 

At the end of the chapter on “ the heroes,”’ the author gives an account of ‘* the 
soldiers’ monument.’’ The description in the copy before us is accompanied by an 
excellent pene of the monument, which is a cenotaph highly creditable to the 
alumni, and worthy of a complete and circumstantial history in this memorial 
volume. The author gives us a few particulars, taking it apparently for granted 
that we know all the rest. He speaks of “‘ the meeting of the alumni,” of an 
adjournment, and of a ‘‘ large crowd ’’ on the ground, ‘“‘ waiting the appearance of 
the speakers.’? But who the speakers were on the occasion, what they said, who 
authorized them to speak, or whether in fact they did — at all, we are not 
informed. The only intimation, which we have on the subject, is that a “* great 
crowd ’’ awaited their ‘‘appearance.’’ Having informed the reader that ‘* Williams 
was the first of all the colleges to commemorate her fallen sons in this generous and 
enduring manner,’’ the author proceeds to describe the statue, which surmounts the 
monument. As this description is unique, we give it entire, without comment, 
ent in Italicizing a few significant and choice words. The description is as 
follows :— 

‘¢ The soldier’s posé is easy and natural, his frame is shaped true to nature and to 
art, and the drapery and all the little accessories about him are carefully elaborated. 
His face, made sharp and expressive by a resolute mustache, is of the scholarly type, 
but quickened and animated by war, and a deep and pervading principle.”’ 

Dr. Durfee informs us that ‘‘ on a bronze tablet, facing the south, is a simple 
inscription.’ He gives us no intimation of what the inscription is. But he adds 
that ‘‘ since the tablet was engraved, the names of’? two gentlemen whom he men- 
tions ‘‘ have come to light and will be added to these honored names.”’ 

As no names have before been mentioned, or even remotely alluded to, it is not 
quite easy to see to what honored names the author refers. In what sense the names 
of the two gentlemen referred to above ‘‘ have come to light ’’ is by no means obvious. 
On turning to the triennial catalogue we find the names of these gentlemen in their 
places, one in the class of 1834, and the other in that of 1862. Their names do not 
appear to have been lost, and how they can have recently ‘‘come to light,” is a 
puzzle which may be properly submitted to Dr. Durfee for solution. 

From the beginning of the volume to the end there is an extraordinary want of 
clearness both in thought and expression. There does not appear to be any system 
or unity of design either in the general plan or in the treatment of its parts. The 
style is often ee and too generally vague and slovenly. 

These peculiarities are seen in all the personal narratives, and in none more obvi- 
ously than in that of Dr. Hopkins, the president of the college, one of the most dis- 
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tinguished of the alumni, and indeed one of the ablest and most accomplished scho- 
lars in some departments, in New-England. 

He speaks of this venerable divine and distinguished scholar, as ‘‘ Mark Hopkins,”’ 

as ‘* Mark the eldest of three sons ;"’ and after giving a brief history of his early edu- 
cation, and of his advancement to high official positions, and of the able works which 
he has written, he again returns to his childhood, and relates several anecdotes 
which do not appear to us to prove any thing, and are, in our judgment, not in 
taste. This familiar use of the given name, and the recounting of infantile marvels, 
is very common and perhaps not inappropriate in the juvenile literature of the pre- 
7s day, but clearly uot in harwony with the character and dignity of such a work 
as this. 

That we may not seem to have exaggerated or misrepresented the peculiarities of 
the author, we adduce a few sentences that they may speak for themselves. We 
suppress the names of persons, but refer to the page where the passages may be 
found. The Italics are ours. 

‘* He was a justice of the peace since 1852.’’ p. 521. 

‘* Since the late war, Mr. —— is engaged in the double duties,”’ &c. p. 446. 

_ _ **In the fall of 1838 he was elected judge of the Supreme Court, and since that 
time Aas resided in Burlington, Vt. Mr. died in 1868.”’_p. 71. 

‘* He has been a missionary in all the New-England states but one, and in the 
midst of several revivals of religion.’’ p. 310. 

‘* He was graduated with the salutatory oration.’’ p. 480. 

‘* He was ordained at Curtisville, June 26, 1844, as pastor of Lee, Mass., and 
stated preacher at Milton, Conn.’’ p. 458. (Milton is 35 miles from Lee.] 

‘* His unflinching integrity was unusual. No fear of unpopularity swerved him 
from his course.” p. 192. 

‘* Since his return he has been engaged in astronomy, optics, and photography.”’ 


p. 486. 

‘* After a confinement of several months in the Confederate prisons of Libby and 
Salisbury,’ &c. p. 163. 

—— — ‘‘ was born in Bennington, Vt., though he hailed from New York when 
in college.”’ p. 215. 

‘* About 1804, he returned to Stockbridge and took up his residence on the hill 
about half a mile west of the present meeting-house, chiefly for the purpose of enjoy- 
ing the ministry of his brother-in-law,’’ &c. 52. 

—— ‘he removed to Monkton, Vt., went into practice, and married a widow 
Thomas, of that place.”’ Pp. 207. 

Mr. F. ** has been blessed with three sons and three daughters ; the song only sur- 
viving.”’ p. 461. 

‘* He married when quite young, and had a family of three children, and then 
lost his wife by death.’’ p. 331. 

‘* He is now living with his third wife.’’ p. 374. 

a" have four sons and four daughters, all living ; but one son is an invalid.” 


P. 405. 

‘* He has been a prominent man in the politics of that state, being a straight out 
republican in perilous times.” p- §22. 

On page 246 he-speaks of an alumnus, born in 1780, of whom he says: ‘* At the 
age of sixteen, and then by his own exertions, he was fitted for college, entering the 
sophomore class in 1800.’ 

r. R. ‘* has been pastor of Broad Street Church for the last ten years or more.” 
p- 617. He does not inform us in what state or city he resides. 

ro! 3 W., of the class of 1827, he says: ‘‘ He was graduated at Williams College 
in 1827.’ . 440. 

In rat A to one who had left college, and had died in the late war, he says, p. 
201—** I should have looked to have seen him high in the advanced mathématics of 
the Junior year.”’ 

‘The trait of character for which he was distinguished was a simple-hearted, in- 
telligent, persevering, disinterested effort to accomplish the work for which the —— 
—— Society was organized.”’ p. 388. q 

The above are but a few of the numerous passages, which we have noticed, indi- 
cating great carelessness, which the casual reader cannot fail to see, in grammatica 
inaccuracies, in the wrong use of words, in bringing into the same sentence things or 
events widely different, and in a general awkwardness and inelegance in the whole 
structure of the composition. 

Had not Dr. Durfee informed us, that it had been more than a quarter of a cen- 
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tury since he began to collect the materials for the volume, we should have supposed 
that the work had been hastily done, and in this there might have been some excuse 
for its appearance in what must be characterized a rude and unfinished state. 

The material which enters into the personal narratives seems to be confused] 
thrown together, apparently little changed from the form in which it was recei 
by the author from his various correspondents. If we are not greatly mistaken he 
formed no very distinct plan, before collecting his material, of what personal facts 
or events he would aim to incorporate into each narrative. Sometimes the names of 
parents are given, but generally they are not. The place of birth is more frequently 

iven, but in many cases, even of persons now living, and from whom the informa- 
tion could be easily obtained, this item is also wanting, showing that there was no 
persistent effort to obtain it. He does not inform us who have been advanced to the 
degree of Master of Arts; and the honorary degrees are by no means fully given. 
Much of the information, which is furnished, is so indefinitely stated as to be very 
unsatisfactory. 

That the facts needed for these personal narratives can be obtained, may be abun- 
dantly proved by reference to hundreds of family histories, which have been —— 
ed, and may be seen in the library of the New-England Historic, Genealogical Society. 
In Dr. Chapman’s History of the Alumni of Dartmouth College, the parentage, time 
and place of birth, residence, literary, scientific, and professional occupations are 80 
uniformly stated, that wheh any one of these items is wanting, we feel sure that the 
procurement of it had baffled the patient and persevering effurt of years. 

As the volume before us is intended as a book of reference, the year in which each 
elass graduated should be given in the running title, and it should also contain a full 
index of names. Any book which is worth publishing, is worth the additional ex- 
pense and trouble of an index. The want of it is a defect so fundamental, that it 
ean hardly be excused. 

Tn yeti these remarks to a close we beg to add that it would have been far 
more agreeable to us to speak of this work only in terms of commendation. We 
have directed attention to its defects with the sincere and earnest - 7 that they 
may be avoided in similar works which may appear in the future. histories of 
the alumni of the other New-England colleges are to be published, as we name and 
presume will be the case, it is greatly to be desired, that they be prepared with 
thoroughness and care, and likewise with the ability and scholarly taste which the 


subject, in all its associations of culture and learning, oe pe demands. 


Others who read this volume may find merits in it which we have not found, and 
they may not discover the defects which have been so obvious to us. The author of 
the Introduction is clearly of this class. We close our comments by citing his words, 
only regretting that our opinion does not coincide with his. ‘‘ The book itself,’ 
says Dr. Prime, ‘‘ which is now to be put into the hands of the alumni and friends 
yd the college, is one of the most extraordinary literary compilations of the present 

VA B. F. 8. 


The History of Augusta from the Earliest Settlement to the Present Time ; 
with Notices of the Plymouth Company and Settlements on the Kennebec ; 
together with Biographical Sketches and a Genealogical Register. By 
James W. Nortu. Augusta: Clapp & North. 1870. 8vo. pp. xii. and 
990. 


The city of Augusta has at length a history worthy of the richness of its annals, 
and of its importance as the capital of the state of Maine. ‘ 

The Indian name of this place was Cushnoc. Here the colonists of New-Plymouth 
established a trading post as early as 1626, only six years after their arrival in New- 
England. It was near this post, it is said, that the affray took place in 1634 between 
John Hocking of the Piscataqua Plantation and John Howland of New-Plymouth, 
in which Hocking and Moses Talbot, one of Howland’s men, were killed, an event 
that caused much excitement at the time, the particulars of which can be learned 
from Bradford and Winthrop in connection with a document in one of our former 
volumes (ante, ix. 80). 

In 1625, the year before they established their a here, the New-Plymouth 
people had sent out an expedition for trading on the Kennebec river, and in 1626 a 
grant of land, fifteen miles wide on each side of that river, between Cobbiseconte 
and the falls at Neguamkike, was procured from the a Council of Plymouth. 
Two other trading posts were established by them on this river that year. This 
patent is the source of all the land titles on the Kennebec, from the north lines of 
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be mange and Woolwich to above Norridgewock. It was obtained and held by indi- 
viduals till 1640, when it was surrendered to ‘‘ all the freemen of New-Plymouth.”’ 
The colony held it till 1661, when they sold it, for four hundred pounds sterling, to 
Antipas Boys, Edward Tyng, Thomas Brattle and John Winslow. From this time 
the title remained dormant, no efforts being made to settle the land, for a period of 
a ht years, till in 1749, the proprietors organized under the name of the 
Plymouth Company, and took measures to have the land surveyed and offered to 
settlers. In 1754, the company erected a fort near the site of the old trading house 
at Cushnoc. This fort was named Fort Western, and became somewhat noted in 
the history of the eastern country. A settlement was commenced there about the 
same time. In 1771, Cushnoc was incorporated as a town by the name of Hallowell, 
and in 1797 the northern portion of it was set off and incorporated as the town of 
Harrington. This name not being acceptable to the inhabitants, it was on their peti- 
tion changed to Augusta the same year. In 1832, Augusta became the seat of gov- 
ernment for the state, and in 1849 it received a city charter. 

It will be perceived from the title-page, that the author has included in his plan 
notices of. other settlements on the Kennebec. He very properly decides that as the 
places were settled through the efforts of the same company and their history was in 
a measure blended with that of Cushnoc, some account of them should be given to 
enable his readers to understand his subject fully. 

On commencing his researches, Mr. North found the field of his investigations in 
@ great measure unexplored. This has greatly increased his labor, and he is to be 
congratulated on his success in obtaining materials. The arrangement that he has 
oe for the historical portion of this volume is chronological ; and the use of the 
book has been facilitated by having the year placed at the head of every page. The 
late Lucius Manlius Sargent, Esq., than whom a better judge of such matters could 
not be named, speaking of this arrangement for a town history, says: ‘‘ This method 
has always seemed to us preferable to all others.”” Biographical sketches of promi- 
nent individuals connected with the history of Augusta are interspersed. The gene- 
alogical register, which fills one-sixth part of these one thousand pages, is very full, 
and is, as it should be, alphabetically arranged. 

_. The bouk is a credit to the press of Augusta. It is well printed and profusely 
illustrated, there being 21 portraits and 34 other embellishments. J. W. D. 


A Sermon preached in the Meeting-House of the First Church, Dorchester, 
on Sunday, June 19, 1870, being the Two Hundred and Fortieth Anniver- 
sary of the First Assembling of the Church for Divine Service after its 
Landing in America. By NatHantet Hatt, Pastor ofthe Church. 8vo. 
pp. 27. Boston: Ebenezer Clapp, 27 School Street. Printed by 
David Clapp & Son. 1870. 


It seemed fitting, after the lapse of two hundred and two score years from the 
first public assembling on these shores of the early settlers of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, for religious —— that the event should be suitably commemorated. 
This has been done in a truthful and elegant manner in the discourse before us. 
The men and women of the First Church came here asa church. It was “ formally 
organized, and its officers installed, at Plymouth, England, on the eve of their em- 
barkation ; the only instance of the kind, it is said, in the planting of North 
America.”’ Dorchester takes the precedence of Boston in its settlement, as also 
in its church organization. By the annexation of its territory to the great metro- 
_. this church is now the First Church in Boston, and as such it is recognized. 

he words of the text—‘* God be with us as he was witb our fathers,’’ were taken by 
Mr. Hall, as he says, ‘‘ not alone for their sentiment, but asalso being borne upon the 
seal of the municipality of which our late town is now a part: ‘ Sicut Patribus Sit 
Deus Nobis.’ ® 

‘* The church soon began to receive accessions by arrivals from England. But in 
1635 it suffered important reduction—about sixty of its members [about one half], 
mainly induced thereto by the great influx of immigration, removing to Windsor, 
Conn., and taking with them one of its pastors, Mr. Wareham. ‘This has been some- 
times spoken of as a removal of the church. I know not with what justification, 
unless the fact that the leaving-portion took with them the records be regarded as 
such. But its records are not the church. The branches are not the root. The 
church remained, and renewed itself—and is here.’’ Their first meeting-house was 
built in 1631, the second in 1646, afterwards removed, in 1670, to ‘‘ Meeting House 
Hill,’’ where two other structures, including the present one, have since been erected, 
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so that for 200 years that church has had ‘its worshiping home on this hill.’? The 
succession of pastors have been, Maverick, Wareham, Mather, Burr, Wilson, Flint, 
Danforth, Bowman, Everett, Harris, who haveall passed away. The present incum- 
bent, who is the eleventh minister in the period of so many years, was ordained here 
in 1835, nearly thirty-six years ago. Two of his predecessors, Danforth and Harris, 
occupied their positions, each, more than forty years, the former nearly half a cen- 
t 


ury. 

‘* For two centuries, lacking a score, the First Parish was the sole one of the 
town, and the town territorially far larger than we have known it—no less than five 
towns being now embraced in its original limits.’”? There has been an outgrowth 
from this ancient church and society, with extensions that are not readily detailed. 

Mr. Hall, in the early part of his discourse, alludes, very pleasantly, to the Sun- 
day spent by him in Dorchester, England, three summers ago. He attended ser- 
vices in the churches of ‘‘ St. Peter’s,’’ and ‘‘ Trinity,’ in the latter of which the 
Rey. John White, the ‘‘ Patriarch of Dorchester,’’ was rector, and for whom, in 
regard to his interest and efforts in behalf of our people who came from thence, our 
Dorchester was more particularly named. 

Such is a brief mention of some of the facts contained in this interesting and 
appropriate discourse, one of the best, as we think, of the published sermons of our 
respected friend and pastor. w. B. T. 


The Bird Family. A Genealogy of Thomas Bird, of Dorchester, Massa- 
chusetts, and some of His Descendants. Prepared for Matthew Bird, of 
New-York, by Wirt1am Brake Trask. Boston: Printed by David 
Clapp & Son. 1871. 8vo. pp. 40. : 


A portion of this pamphlet, comprising the early generations of this family and 
making about one quarter of the matter y bon given, is reprinted from the January 
number of the Recister. Mr. Trask has brought the genealogy down to the pre- 
sent time, andhas given in a very thorough manner those families which settled near 
the old homestead. Very little attempt has been made to pursue the genealogy of other 
families excepting as to the descendants, in one line, of Matthew, of Dorchester, of 
the sixth generation, who settled in New-York. 

The late John Hawes Bird, of South Boston, founder of the Female High School, 
bearing his name, was of this family. 

There is here a brief notice of a great grandson of the first Thomas, namely, the 
Rev. Samuel Bird, who was ordained in Dunstable, Mass., and subsequently, in 1751, 
installed in New-Haven, Conn. 

It is almost unnecessary to say to those who are familiar with Mr. Trask’s 
labors in this field, that the Bird Family is a model for such publications. In col- 
lecting the materials no labor has been spared to have the details full and precise, 
while both judgment and taste have been shown in selecting the facts, clothing 
them in language and arranging them in a clear and convenient manner. An intro- 
duction shows the importance of genealogical studies and presents some biographi- 
cal facts concerning pincetehed members of the English families of Bird; while 
an —— of interesting American matters which could not be readily introduced 
into the genealogy, and a full and reliable index, add much to the value of the work. 
The pamphlet is beautifully printed on tinted paper. J. W. D. 


The Hutchinson Family: or the Descendants of Barnard Hutchinson of 
Cowlam, England. Compiled by Pertey Dersy. Salem: Essex In- 
stitute Press. 1870. 8vo. pp. 107. 


Our readers are aware, from articles already printed in this magazine, that the 
researches of Col. Chester, made at the instance of the rm established most satis- 
factorily the English pedigree of Richard Hutchinson, of Salem. 

The present volume traces his numerous descendants of the name, and bears the 
marks of long continued and careful examination of our records. The plan adopted 
is very simple, and as in printing, the ay a h system is used, the record contains 
many more names than would be usually found in 108 pages. Tt is in fact almost 
strictly a list of families, the biographies and notes being but few. 

Whilst the more noted family of which Gov. Hutchinson was a member, exists 
now only in England, it is interesting to find that 1404 descendants of Richard have 
been recorded, and that the race seems likely to increase and prosper in this coun- 

; W. H. Ww. 
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Lineage of the Lloyd and Carpenter Family. Compiled from Authentic 
Sources by Cuartes Perrin Smiru, Trenton, N. J. For Circulation 
among the Branches of the Family Interested. Printed by S. Chew. 
Camden. 1870. Quarto. pp. 88. 


_ The family traced in this volume is descended from Thomas Lloyd, who was asso- 
ciated with William Penn, and was Deputy Governor and President of Council in 
the Province from 1684 to 1693. He was born in 1640, and was the son of Charles 
Licyd, of Dolobran, of an old family in Montgomeryshire, Wales. His daughter 
married Samuel Preston, who was mayor of Philadelphia, and their daughter marri- 
ed Samuel Carpenter, Jr., son of the treasurer of the province. The record of the 
various branches of these families is quite full, and has evidently been prepared 
with much care. 

The = ee ee execution of the volume is very fine, fully equal to the work of 
more noted printers; the pages are embellished with a rubricated border, and the 
work will have few companions of equal elegance. We hail this genealogy as a 
welcome contribution to the history of Southern families. W. H. W. 


Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica. Monthly Series. Edited by Joseru 
Jackson Howarp, LL.D., F.S.A., &c. Published by Taylor & Co., 
10 Little Queen Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields. London. Parts I-IX. 
April, 1870-January, 1871. pp. 112. 


Our readers may already be acquainted with Dr. Howard’s most valuable quarter- 
ly magazine bearing the same title, and of which some thirteen parts have been 
issued. This monthly issue is a distinct work, containing short articles on matters 
of genealogy and heraldry, in fact a sort of Notes and Queries for genealogists. As 
the editor especially favors his American subscribers, and as this affords just the 
opportunity our genealogists have desired to bring before local antiquaries in England 

eir facts and surmises about the first colonists here, we hope that our readers will 
subscribe for the series. The cost to American subscribers is six shillings annually, 
or about one dollar and a half gold. We presume any of our periodical dealers, like 
Loring & Co., and Williams & Co., in Boston, will furnish facilities for subscribing. 

Our English friends are awaking to the value and interest of our records, and to 
make this new interest of permanent value we ought to encourage such enterprises 
as the Harleian Society, and sueh publications as Dr. Howard’s and Mr. Nichols’s 
Herald and Genealogist. W. H.W. 


Documentary History of the State of Maine. Volume I. Containing a 
History of the Discovery of Maine. By J.G.Kont. With an Appen- 
dix on the Voyages of the Cabots, by M. D’Avesac, of Paris. Published 
by the Maine Historical Society, aided by Appropriations from the State. 
Portland: Bailey & Noyes. 1869. 8vo. pp. 539. 


In the year 1863, and again in 1867, the state of Maine granted aid to the Historical 
Society of that State to enable them to explore the archives of Europe for materials 
relating to the discovery and colonization of the North Atlantic shores of America, 
and especially of the shores of Maine. In the latter year the governor and council 
were authorized to contract with the Society for the annual publication of a volume, 
illustrative of the early history of Maine, and the volume now before us is the first 
instalment of the series. For it the Society is greatly indebted to the personal in- 
fluence and investigations of one of its members—the Rev. Leonard Woods, D.D., 
LL.D.—who, during a recent visit to Europe, gained access to many of its treasure- 
houses of maps, ancient records, and state-papers. He also secured the aid of Dr. 
J. G. Kohl, of Bremen, one of the most eminent of living cartographers, and this 
volume is mainly his work. It is to be followed by another from his pen, in contin- 
uation of the special subject treated here. 

This volume was edited and the preface written by the late Hon. William Willis, 
and this preface, and the article in our number for April, 1869 (ante, vol. xxiii. 
pp. 192-201) —‘‘ Summary of Voyages to the North Atlantic Coast of Ame- 
rica in the 16th Century ’’—were among the last fruits of his pen. Upon all 
subjects relating to the history of his own country, his information was accurate and 
comprehensive; and whatever was written or edited by him bears the stamp of his 
learning and critical scholarship. : 

Dr. Kohl’s treatise is entitled ‘* A History of the Discovery of the East Coast of 
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North America, particularly the Coast of Maine ; from the Northmen in 990 to the 
Charter of Gilbert in 1578,’’ and is divided into an Introduction and twelve chapters. 
The titles of these chapters are as follows:—1. Physical features of the Gulf and 
Coast of Maine.—2. Discoveries of the Northmen in North-Eastern America during 
the Middle Ages.—3. English Trading Expeditions towards the North-west during 
the 14th and 15th centuries—John of Kolno—Columbus.—4. Expeditions of John 
and Sebastian Cabot, 1497 and 1498.—5. Expeditions of Gaspar and Miguel de Cor- 


tereal, 1500-1503.—6. Official and other Voyages and several Projects of Discovery 
from England, Spain, Portugal, and France, subsequent to the Expeditions of the 
Cabots and Cortereals.—7. Spanish Expeditions to the Coast of Florida, from Colum- 
bus to Ayllon, 1492-1520.—8. Expeditions by Verrazano, 1524; Gomez, 1525; and Rut, 
1527.—9. French Expeditions to Canada, 1534-43; and Hore’s Voyage, 1536.—10. 
Continuation of Spanish Expeditions along the Coast of Florida, 1526, and 1538-43. 
—11. Expeditions under Ribault and Laudonniere to Florida, and the Spanish and 
English Undertakings connected with them, 1562-74. Chapter 12 is devoted to a 
brief recapitulation of the points made in the previous chapters. This is followed 
by an appendix, and the index. , 

The work is illustrated, and its value greatly enhanced, by fac simile copies of the 
earliest maps known to exist, reduced and lithographed in Bremen, under the super- 
intendence of Dr. Kohl. No one can expect to gain anything like a full understand- 
ing of the subject treated in this volume without a familiar and careful study of the 
early maps. Only a small number of these have heretofore been accessible to the 
American student; they are now not only brought together, but copiously and 
learnedly explained by Dr. Kohl. For the benefit of those of our readers who may 
not have access to this volume, we give a list of the maps: (1) North Atlantic by 
the Zeni, Italian, 1400; (2) North Atlantic, by -~y celander, 1570; (3) 
North Atlantic, by Torlacius, Icelander, 1606; (4) by Martin Behaim, German, 
1492 ; yf) East Coast of North America, by Juan de la Cosa, Spanish, 1500; (6) 
New World, by Johann Ruysch, German, 1508; (7) North America, by Johann 
Schoner, German, 1520; (8) North-East Coast of North America, Anonymous, 
Portuguese, 1504; (9) North-East Coast of North America, by Pedro Reinel, Portu- 

ese, 1505; (10) East Coast of North America, Anonymous, Portuguese, 1520; (11) 

ew-France, by Gastaldi, Italian, 1550; (12) Tierra Nueva, by Ruscelli, Italan, 
1561; (13) North America, by Michael Lok, English, 1582; (14) America, by 
Agnese, Italian, 1536; (15) North America (four sketches), 1530-44; (16) Kast 
Coast of North America, by Ribero, Spanish, 1529; (17) East Coast (seven sketches ; 

18a) The Gulf of St. Lawrence, by Viegas, 1534; (18) Canada and East Coast of 

nited States, Anonymous, French, 1543 ; (19) East Coast of North America, by 
Vallard, French, 1543; (20) East Coast of North America, [supposed to be] by 
Sebastian Cabot, Spanish, 1544; (21) North-East Coast of North America, by 
Homem, Portuguese, 1558; (22) East Coast of North America, by Mercator, 
German, 1569. 

Fortunately Dr. Kohl unites a thorough knowledge of American history with a 
minute acquaintance with the geography of North America, and especially with the 
topography of its coast lines. This makes bim the easy master of his subject, and 
he is able to give us a great deal of matter in a small compass, and in a remarkably 
lucid manner. He is so enthusiastic a scholar and explorer, that he falls into a style 
of expression, at times, which may not be regarded as sufficiently quiet for a 
scientific work. Nor does he always show us the successive steps by which he 
reaches his conclusions; but as in many particulars he is dealing with circumstantial 
evidence, his reasoning is as satisfactory as we could expect in the present state of 
the investigation. Upon the evidence we now have (destined soon, we hope, to be 
much enlarged by the discovery of matter still unfortunately hidden from light), 
the main conclusions reached by Dr. Kohl will be generally accepted. Attempts, 
indeed, have been made in certain quarters, to throw doubt upon many of his state- 
ments, and ridicule upon the use he makes of Ruysch’s and other maps; but 
pas it to be true what in the main his critics claim, in those respects, yet his 
eading positions remain unassailed. A few of his statements and conclusions do 
not in our judgment rest upon satisfactory evidence—though the evidence is, we 
confess, strongly presumptive in their favor. So far as we have seen, these have 
as yet escaped public criticism. At a future time, when space will permit, we 
propose to call attention to the points to which we refer. 

on several controverted points Dr. Kohl’s discussion is very interesting ; partic- 
ularly in regard to the map of 1544, generally ascribed to Sebastian Cabot, and also 
in regard to the Cabot voyagers. Dr. Kohl’s opinion is that the map in question 
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was not the work of S. Cabot, and he argues with great learning and acuteness 
against the opinion that the Cabots made a voyage to the new world in 1494. The 
very full and able argument in support of that opinion by M. D’Avesac, of Paris, as 
translated by Dr. Woods, is given in the appendix. These arguments present a 
summary of all that can be said at present on either side of the question. 

This volume is certainly one of the most learned and important contributions to 
the history of North America, and is an honor to the State of Maine, and especially 
to the Society under whose auspices it has been given to the public. 


An Oration before the City Authorities of Boston, on the Fourth of July, 
1870. By Witi1am Everett. Boston: Alfred Mudge & Son, City 
Printers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 39. 


The anniversary of the so-called Boston Massacre was observed for thirteen years, 
1771-1787 ; Master James Lovell, of the Latin School, being the first orator. The 
anniversary of the declaration of independence was first celebrated in Boston, under 
, the direction of the municipal authorities, on the fourth of July, 1783. The custom 
of having an oration on that day has continued to the present time, and Mr. Everett 
is the one hundred and first of the town orators. The first named orator was 
undoubtedly a fair representative of the scholarly culture and public spirit of the 
Boston of his own day. The orator of 1870 says, in sole reference, perhaps, to 
Master Lovell and the choice of him for the orator in 1771, ‘* no man can be better 
prepared to trace the distresses and duties of nations with elegance and precision, 
than he whose daily duty it is to train the youth of his native town, in the language, 
the literature and the history of the wondrous peoples of antiquity.’’ This may 
a safe statement, provided the teacher selected be one who also has a clear under- 
standing of the history, and a wise perception of the duties of nations. From 
such an orator we may reasonably expect words of truth and soberness ; and his 
words will inevitably reflect the kind of instruction which, as a teacher of youth, 
he is accustomed to impart. The orator who addresses thousands of willing 
listeners, has it in his power to guide them into paths of wisdom, as well as of 
pleasantness and peace ; he may also sophisticate and mislead them. The solemn 
responsibility that rests upon him for his utterances is shared by those who put him 
forward as their mouth-piece. 

The oration before us is an attempt to answer negatively the question which the 
speaker propounds : ‘‘ Js the Fourth of July played out?” He rapidly sketches the 
leading events of the last one hundred years of our history, and finds there has been 
a ‘* progressive development of the nationality of America,’’ meaning of course 
‘* the nationality ’’ of the United States. From the ‘‘ culminating points ”’ in the 
** nation’s ’’ progress he claims to deduce three propositions :— 

‘Ist. That the declaration of independence contains the hint, at least, of all the 
successive developments of our nationality. 

2d. That at every stage something has been left incomplete, which a wise nation 
will be contigually taking uP and perfecting. 

3d. That this process of development is not at an end; the truths of the declara- 
tion not being, as yet, worked out.’’ 

In discussing these propositions, the orator starts with the assumption, not how- 
ever a novel one, that the declaration of independence, of 1776, was the organic law 
which created this ‘‘ nation,’”’ and says that it had ‘‘ in some way a binding force be- 
yond the temporary occasion ”’ that called it forth. His argument implies, also, that 
it has had from its adoption and hasnow, the nature, the dignity and the force of law, 
being the “‘ exposition of the popular will” ; and, as such, is perpetually obligatory. 
He claims also that ‘* no subsequent organic or statute law that contravenes it can in 
principle be legal.’’ 

He goes on to state that the acts of secession of 1860 and 1861 were illegal, be- 
cause they were in principle ** not only not recognized, but were disowned “by the 
signers of the declaration’’ of 1776. He finds the authority for the recent emancipa- 
tion of Southern slaves, not in the constitution of 1787—not in the war-power of the 
federal government—but in the declaration of indépendence ! 

He seems to have forgotten that the federal constitution—which he calls a *‘ restric- 
tive enactment ’’ (restrictive of the declaration of independence)—was ratified and 
adopted by the people as their sole charter ; that it has ever since been regarded by 
them as their organic law, and that it has never been repealed or abolished. 

Admitting, for argument’s sake, that the declaration of independence, as an ex- 
position of the popular will, had at one time the force of law, we beg leave to in- 
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quire whether or not the adoption of a new charter—the federal constitution—acted 
as a repeal of all prior repugnant laws, statutes, ordinances or charters? Mr. Everett 
evidently thinks it did not. His opinion seems to be that the promulgation of the 
declaration of independence had ‘‘ in some way ’’ that peculiar ‘* binding force ’’ that 
made it, per se, a perpetually acting repeal of any and all subsequent ey 
enactments. This theory would seem to do away with the necessity of formal 
amendments of the constitution. Surely this is new law. It may be better than 
‘* Crowner’s quest-law ;”’ but it certainly resembles that famous but not altogether 
authoritative ‘* body of wisdom.”’ 

Applying our orator’s ‘‘ law’ to the French people, will he tell us which of the 
numerous declarations of the popular will of that unhappy nation, from 1791 to the 
present time, is binding? Which was the organic law? The first? or the last? 

If our orator really means what his language imports, then he means to say that 
the constitution of 1787, so far as it contravenes the declaration of independence 
never had any legality ; has always been and is now void; and that those who ratified 
it, and those who have sworn to uphold, defend or obey it, have enacted a pernicious 
farce. Nay, more, that every man who has been punished for violating those con- 
travening provisions, has suffered a cruel wrong; and that all power, executive, 
judicial and legislative, exercised to that end, has been a gross usurpation. 

If the orator is correct in these statements, direct or implied, then a revolution 
for the purpose of throwing off that power and overthrowing the constitution, would 
have been justifiable at any time; indeed it has always been the solemn duty of 
every patriotic citizen to attempt such a revolution. Our orator has truly found a 
short cut to get rid of the constitution! His doctrine might well be entitled, ‘* Rev- 
olution Made Easy, In One Lesson.”’ 

Having got rid of the constitution, Mr. Everett finds in the declaration of indepen- 
dence the idea also that ours was designed to be a ‘‘ centralized, consolidated and im- 
perial government.”’ In his judgment this is the genius of that wonderful sum- 
mary of popular rights. The only obstacle, thus far, that has prevented the consum- 
mation of this idea, is that ‘‘ restrictive enactment ”’ called the federal constitution. 

Mr. Everett claims that rapid strides have lately been made towards that ‘‘ con- 
solidated and imperial ’’ government, and he rejoices over it. He assumes that 
‘* every true American ”’ must agree with him. e doubt it. Indeed we happen to 
knowseveral men, who recently ventured something more than words in defence of the 
constitution and the union, who had no purpose of engaging in a revolution such as 
Mr. Everett seems to have been in favor of. They aided in putting down secession, 
but they worked within the constitution, and mean to continue to abide by it. 
They are not in favor of a ‘‘ centralized, consolidated and imperial government.” 
They prefer a federal union, with a constitution amply provided with checks and 
balances, and as amply provided with all the powers necessary for the self-govern- 
ment of an intelligent, wise and ay apeowe people. They prefer such a union 
and such a constitution as safer for the people, and as more conservative of their 
expanding liberties, to such an ‘‘imperial government” as Mr. Everett so fondly 
anticipates. 

Such heretical teachings as we have here condemned are the fashion with a certain 
class of writers and speakers. But they are anti-republican and false, and as dan- 
gerous as false. They emanate from minds already captivated with the glitter of 
monarchical power, dazzled by the show of force which such power offers, and 
blinded to the —- of the people upon whom it is exercised. They forget, 
or never knew, that all government should be for the protection of the a . 
for the majority protects itself. Such heresies as these poison and inflame the public 
mind ; thus creating an unnatural lust of power which must inevitably sap the 
foundations of constitutional liberty. It were indeed better that the ‘‘ Fourth of 
July” were ‘‘ played out,” than that the day should be misused. 


A Chronology of Paper-Making. By Joel Munsell. Fourth Edition. 
Albany: J. Munsell, 82 State Street. 1870. 8vo. pp. vii. and 226. 


One of the largest as well as most important industries in every civilized country 


is that of paper-making ; and the history of this art, so closely allied to many others, - 


is a subject of no ordinary interest. 

Mr. Munsell has revised and enlarged his third edition, bringing the record down 
to the date of publication of this volume. In his preface and introduction he gives 
us much curious information, which he has collected from various authorities and 
sources. The Chronology proper begins with the year 670 B.C., and shows in 
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their order the successive steps in the long but steady progress which human 
ingenuity has made from the use of papyrus and bamboo tablets to the manufacture 
of good writing material from a great variety of fibrous substances. Besides this he 
furnishes much other historical matter connected with his subject. 

The volume is both exceedingly interesting and valuable, and fills a place which 
is not filled by any other volume in print. The work is embellished with several 
lates and furnished with a very full index. As was fitting, it is printed on 
——. paper, and in handsome type—a habit Mr. Munsell still tenaciously 
adheres to. 


Third Re-union of the Society of the Army of the Cumberland, held at 
Indianapolis, 1869. Published by order of the Society. Cincinnati: 
Robert Clarke & Co., Printers. 1870. 8vo. pp. 189. 


This is the second volume (as we learn from the preface) which this Society has 
ut forth, and it was prepared and published in a style that ensures its preservation. 
t contains a good deal of matter relating to the operations of the famous army of 

the Cumberland that has never been printed before, and will properly take rank 
among historical books. 

Some portions of the volume are very suggestive that as yet the inside history 
of our late war is but little known to the people at large. 

Societies such as this, if properly conducted, as we believe they generall are, may 
be of great use. Above all things, political and personal jealousies should have no 
footing here. In this respect this Society sets an example that may be commended 
to one or more societies whose meetings have been held further east, though not in 
New-England. 

The volume is enriched with a fine portrait of Gen. Rosecrans—a good man and 
able soldier—whose merits and services will yet be appreciated in spite of dishonest 
men. 


Memoir of Usher Parsons, M.D., of Providence, R. 1. By his Son 
Cuartes W. Parsons. Providence : Hammond, Angell & Co., Print- 
ers. 1870. Duodecimo. pp. viii. & 72, with a Portrait. 


This neatly printed and modestly written memoir was prepared for private circu- 
lation among the relatives and friends of the deceased. 

Dr. Parsons, vice-president of the N. E. Historic, Genealogical Society, for Rhode 
Island, from 1864 to his death in 1869, was well known to the readersof the RecisTEr, 
to which he was a highly valued contributor. A sketch of his life and character will 
be found, ante vol. xxiii. p. 359. 

He was known to the public generally, for his patriotic, professional, literary, and 
historical labors, extending through a long, useful, and honorable career. 

In the appendix, the author gives a very —— list of Dr. Parsons’s numerous 
and valuable writings, showing a wide range of study and an active mind. 

Our only criticism of this volume is that it is too brief ; the subject and the ample 
materials would have justified an extended biography. 


Collections of the Connecticut Historical Society. Volume II. Hartford. 
Published by the Society. 1870. 8vo. pp. 380. 


This volume, in paper and typography, is in keeping with the first volume of this 
series published in 1860, and compares favorably in these respects with the 
handsome volumes issued by a few other societies. The committee of publication 
consists of J. Hammond Trumbull, George Brinley and Charles J. Hoadly; Mr. 
Trumbull being the editor of this volume ; a sufficient guarantee that the contents 
of the volume will not only be valuable, but carefully and learnedly edited. 

The volume embraces : 

I. On the Composition of Algonkin Geographical Names, by the editor. This 
article printed separately was noticed by us, ante, vol. xxiv. p. 341. 
‘II. Papers relating to the Controversy in the Church in Hartford, 1656-59. These 
apers, collected —_ from the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, 
illustrate what, of itself and in its consequences, may properly rank as one 
of ty —— events in New-England history. (Magnalia, b. iii. pt. 
2, ch. xvi. 
III. Correspondence of Silas Deane, delegate to the congress at Philadelphia, 1774-76. 
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